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Aut.  1. — Oil  the  Phtralitji  of  IVovlJs,  An  Essay.  London  : 
dnlin  W.  i\irker  and  Son. 

This  is  a  romarkablo  production — in  many  points  the  most 
?ug^estivo  book  wo  have  road  for  a  long  period.  It  is  a  singidar 
combination  of  tlie  results  of  intuition  and  of  logic,  of  physical 
dt^duetion,  and  of  })ootic  thought.  Wo  have  found  in  it  few 
leading  ideas  which  wo  had  not  previously  entertained  and  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  hut  those  thoughts  which  came  to  us  as  intuitions  arc 
liere  based  on  a  foundation  of  rigid  thought  and  overwhelming 

o  o  o 

fact. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the  singular 
revolutions  and  returning  circuits  of  human  thought — to  notice 
liow  a  theory  ])ass('s  cuiTcnt  for  centuries — is  at  length  assailed, 
exposed,  and  thought  to  be  ex]doded  ;  and  yet,  wait  another  cen¬ 
tury  or  .so,  and  it  reajiiiear.s,  and  is  found  after  all  to  be  true. 
It  has  been  so  with  many  mathematical,  moral,  metajdiysical, 
iiud  theological  doctrines.  Even  alchemy  and  a.strology,  which 
had  been  treated  for  two  hundred  vears  as  mere  insanities,  have 
uow  their  votaries;  at  least  there  arc  those,  and  very  intel- 
l<‘ctual  persons  too,  who  think  that  great  truths  lie  disguised 
under  the  strange  terminology  and  dreamy  mysticism  of  those 
two  occult  sciences.  And  so  with  the  doctrine  of  a  jdurality  ot 
"orhls.  It  was  the  general  ojdnion  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  our  earth  was  the  only  part  of  the 
N.s. — vou  VII.  L  L 
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universe  (except,  of  course,  the  worlds  beyond  the  j^Tave)  inhahlted. 
Two  years  before  the  revolution  which  placed  William  of 
Orange  on  the  British  throne — Bi'rnard  lo  Bovier  de  Foiitonolle 
began  a  revolution  of  another  kind,  by  the  publication  of  his 
‘  Entretiens  sur  la  Pluralite  des  Mondes.'  This  writer,  althoii<di 
now  almost  forgotten,  was  a  man  of  much  mark  and  likelihood 
in  his  day.  A  nephew  of  the  great  dramatic  poet,  Oonudlle,  u 
man  of  pure  life  and  amiable  disposition,  distinguished  hv 
almost  universal  accpiirements,  possessing  a  poetic  vein  of  con¬ 
siderable  grace  and  felicity,  and  a  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
legislation,  metaphysics,  statesmanship,  Indles-lettres,  and  astro¬ 
nomy,  he  added  to  all  this  an  elegant  and  witty  mode  of  com¬ 
position,  which  com})letely  fascinated  his  contem])orarii‘S.  He 
lived  to  the  prodigious  age  of  one  hundre<l ;  but  amid  all  his 
writings,  poetical,  dramatic,  critical,  and  tictitions,  tin*  onlv  one 
that  continued  pojnilar  after  his  death,  or  that  can  still  he  said 
to  be  in  the  faintest  degree  alive,  is  that  ‘  Sur  la  Pluralite  des 
Mondes.'  Its  thought  is  far  from  being  jnofound  ;  its  language 
seldom  co})es  adecpiately  with  the  sublimities  of  the  siihject,  and 
its  information  of  course  is  imperfect.  But  the  ingennitv  «>f  the 
reasoning,  the  nov^elty  of  the  tlnnne,  the  ]dayfulness  of  the  fancy, 
and  the  graces  of  the  style,  combine  to  render  it  a  piece  of  de¬ 
lightful  reading.  It  was  one  of  the  first,  and  continues  one  of 
the  best  attempts  to  translate  science  into  popular  language,  to 
bring  it  down  to  jiopular  capacity,  and  to  surround  it  with  lite¬ 
rary  charms.  Fontenelle  was  not  a  great  original  gmiius ;  hut 
he  was  a  dexterous  and  brilliant  interpreter  of  the  intuitions  and 
conclusions  of  higher  poetic  and  philoso})hic  minds.  He  had 
read  Newton,  and  his  work  formed  a  pleasant  dilution  of  some  ot 
the  principal  deductions  from  Newton's  theories  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  w\as  garnished  besides  with  many  Howers,  culled  hy 
ingenious  fancy  rather  than  by  powerful  imagination.  The  book 
ran  like  wildfire,  it  was  translated  into  various  languages,  and 
wherever  it  came,  it  seemed  to  widen  tlie  horizon  ot  human 
thought,  and  to  substitute  feelings  of  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  heavenly  orbs,  for  that  superstitious  terror  and  mystic  reve¬ 
rence  with  which  men  had  hitherto  regarded  them.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  emotions  with  which  having  read  it,  iiraveiy 
imjKU'fect  English  version,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  we  went  out 
and  s;\w  the  stars  shining  dowui  over  our  native  valley,  or  pauy 
ing  on  the  tops  of  the  magnificent  mountains  which  girdle  it 
in,  a  new  light,  and  felt  or  fancied,  as  Fontenelle  seemed  to  have 
prov(‘d,  that  they  were  worlds  like  our  own,  abodes  of  lifo 
intelligence,  scenes  of  trial  and  probation,  arenas  of  contest  ana 
alUrrs  of  W'orship.  What  though  the  splendid  visions  ol  astro 
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logy  had  fled  l>efore  the  light  of  science — what,  although,  to  use 
tlie  beautiful  words  we  had  even  then  read — 

‘  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 

The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 

The  j)ower,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty 

That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  ])iny  mountains 

Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring, 

Or  ebasms  and  watery  dei>tbs;  all  these  bad  vanished, 

And  lived  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason’ — 

Science  seenied  to  have  revealed  in  exchange  realities  yet 
lovelier  than  these  abandoned  dreams ;  new,  rich,  populous 
islands  in  that  skyey  dee]),  where  we  had  thought  that  all  was 
barren  and  vacant ;  mightier  earths  rolling  round  larger  suns, 
and  looking  up  to  more  glorious  constellations  ;  galleries  of  worlds 
rising  and  brightening  as  they  rose,  above  each  other,  and  all 
turning  toward  some  unseen  centre  or  core  ;  inhabitants  of  every 
variety  of  sha})e  and  size  and  intellectual  development,  swarm¬ 
ing  in  every  ])lanet,  if  not  also  colonizing  the  proud  suns  of  the 
system  themselves  ;  everywhere  bustle,  progress,  and  animation, 
even  in  those  orbs  which  at  night  had  seemed  the  very  meta- 
l)hors  of  silence,  solemnity,  and  death.  I’hus  the  stars  l)egan  to 
glitter  and  s]>arkle  to  our  eye  as  if  a  tide  of  fresh  light  had  been 
suddenly  poured  across  them,  and  as  if  from  being  silent  they 
had  begun  to  s})eak  and  their  speech  was  j)oetry.  And  it  was 
strange  to  feel  how  the  heavens  had  been  at  once  pushed  farther 
ofl  and  brought  nearer  by  the  force  of  these  speculations.  While 
they  no  longer  seemed  to  r(*st  on  the  mountain  tops,  nor  their 
stars  at  times  to  drop  down  u])on  the  earth,  but  to  stretch  away 
in  long  tile  and  multitudinous  procession  toward  the  Infinite, 
yet  the  knowledge  that  they  had  probably  inhabitants  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  ourselves  in  bodily  structure  and  in  mental  powers, 
shed  a  certain  home-charm  upon  objects  which  had  formerly 
seemed  as  much  ‘  strangers '  as  they  were  ‘  pilgrims '  in  their 
l>eq)etual  progress  through  tlie  midnight  sky.  These  now  shone 
u])on  us  through  an  atmos])liere  which  made  them  assume  the 
aspect  of  lam])s  in  up])er  rooms  connected  with  a  dwelling  of 
'vhich  we  occupied  the  ground  floor,  and  we  eyed  them  with  thiB 
feeling  :  ‘  We  shall  be  hereafter  up  among  your  splendours,  and 
diall,  as  brethren,  mingle  with  your  bright  inhabitants.' 

This  youthful,  and,  on  the  whole,  innocent  Nature-worshi]),  was 
greatly  strengthened,  not  only  in  our  individual  case,  but  in  that 
thousands  and  of  the  public  generally,  by  the  appearance  of 
f  nahners’s  ‘Astronomical  Discourses.'  More  than  perhaps  any 
^^ne  book,  except  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,'  more  certainly  than  any 
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volume  of  sermons  ever  puVJished,  it  electritied  the  reailini;- 
world.  It  was  found  in  every  parlour  and  Ixnuloir,  in  every 
steam-boat  and  track-boat,  in  the  literary  man’s  study,  and  iii 
the  weaver  s  sho]),  here  surmounting  a  j)ile  of  old  tlieoloj;i;uis  in 
the  chamber  of  the  divine,  and  there  pee])ing  out  timorously  aiul 
half  sunk  amid  paints,  boxes,  brushes,  and  sketches  in  the  artist’s 
studio.  It  seemed  a  combination  of  the  theolo<^dcal  treatise  and 
the  fairy  tale.  It  led  reli^non  forth  from  her  secret  chainher 
with  the  timbrels  and  dances  of  fancy.  It  took  uj)  Fontenelle’s 
views,  it  annexed  to  them  the  more  recent  and  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  science  of  the  stars,  and  it  surnmnihMl  them  wiilr 
the  powers  of  a  far  more  fertile  imaL^ination,  with  the  enen^ies  of 
a  much  more  vigorous  intellect,  and  with  the  pomps  of  an  elo- 
<|uence  incom])arably  more  impmssioiuMl  and  sublime.  Men 
gazed  in  w’oiuler  at  the  s])lendiil  although  meteoric  ])roduotien, 
and  many  thought  and  said,  ‘  Here  at  last  truth  religious,  tnitli 
scientific,  and  tlie  beauty  of  genius  have  met  and  embraced  each 
other.  Here  is  a  bright  bridge,  for  the  first  time  uniting  Earth 
and  Heaven.'  Hut  alas  I  after  this  momentary  madness  of  admi¬ 
ration  had  passed  away,  it  w’as  found  that  the  bridgt*  was  only  a 
rainbow',  beautiful,  evanescent,  unr(*al,  and  which  disa]>pearinLr, 
left  heaven  and  earth  as  far  asunder  as  it  had  found  tlumi. 

So,  however,  it  did  not  for  a  season  ap[)ear  to  tlie  public;  and 
the  imjm'ssion  made  by  Chalmers  w'as  kept  u}>  and  extended  hy 
the  many  admirable  .speculations  on  astronomy  containotl  in  the 
works  of  l)r.  Dick,  l^rofessor  Nichol,  Isaac  d'avlor.  Sir  dolm 
Herschell,  and  others,  all  of  whom,  amid  their  div«*rsiti(‘s  of  vi«‘w 
on  other  t(q>ics  relating  to  the  science,  coincidc«l  iu  taking  i»>r 
granted  that  other  worlds  must  be  inhabited  by  intelligent 
beings.  It  is  not  more  than  ten  yt‘ars  since,  w’e,  iu  unison,  we 
have  i<[nvc  had  reason  to  l)elieve,  with  other  thinkers  both  at 
home  and  on  the  continent,  began  to  sus})ect  that  tin*  evulence 
for  the  ]durality  of  worlds  miglit  not  be  so  strong  as  had  been 
supposed,  and  that  a  pv\or\  their  being  inhabited  was  not  ven 

likely.  In  proof  that  this  long  ago  was  our  sentiment  in 

w'e  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  few  sente  nces  written  b' 
us  in  bSttand  ]mblished  to  the  w'orld  tw'o  years  subsequenth. 
‘  Scien(*e  may  and  does  hope  that  each  fair  star  has  its  <a\a 
beautiful  and  hap])y  race  of  immortal  intelligences,  but  Scicna 
<loes  not  J:nov\  For  aimht  Science  knoAvs,  those  suns  and 
terns  may  be  seen  only  by  our  eyes  and  our  telescopes;  lor  angn 
she  knoAvs,  the  Universe  may  onlv  be  hei/Innrni/  to  be  jicoplo  r 
and  earth  have  been  ficlecfcd  (Os  fhr.  fly,sf  spoi  for 
oiizafion.  The  peo]>ling  of  our  OAvn  ])lanet  Avas  a  gradual  I'l'*'*' 
cess.  Whv  mav  not  the  same  be  concluded  of  the  I  nivci^co 
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Nvliicli  our  earth  is  a  ])art  ?  May  not  Earth,  in  this  sense,  be  as 
:iii  Eden  to  other  re^dons  of  the  All  i  Are  a})i)earanee  ami 
aiialo‘4V  }deaded  as  proofs  tliat  the  T Universe  is  ])eo})led  through- 
out  ?  Appearance  and  analogy  liere  utter  an  uncertain  sound  ; 
for  are  not  all  the  suns,  or  what  we  may  call  the  continents  of 
Creation,  seemingly  burning  masses  uninhabitable  by  any  beings 
we  can  even  conceive  of  ^  l)o  not  many  of  the  planets  or  islands 
appear  eitlier  too  near  or  too  remote  from  the  central  blaze  to 
Mipport  animal  existence?  The  moon,  the  only  planet  very  near 
us,  has  inaniftistly  not  yet  arrived  at  the  state  necessary  for  su})- 
porting  living  beings,  and  Scicnct*  remembers  that  innumerable 
a'jes  })assed  ere  even  our  globe  was  fitted  for  receiving  its  ]n’e- 
sent  pojudation,  and  that,  according  to  the  rese.arches  of  geology, 
the  earth  rolled  round  the  stiii  for  ages,  a  vast  and  weltering 
wilderness.  Kere  then.  Science  is  totally  silent,  or  utters  only  a 
faltering  ‘])erhaps.’  Is  it  said  that,  but  for  intelligent  beings, 
sj)ace  would  be  (unpty?  HowC  empty  if  it  be  full  of  God?  Shall 
you  call  a  room  em])ty  because  only  one  immortal  ])eing  sits  ami 
iiieditatt‘s  there  ?  Is  God  not  society  sufficient  for  his  own  crea- 
tion  ?  Shall  you  call  the  Universe  empty,  if  (Jod  be  present  in 
it.  even  though  he  were  present  alone  ?’ 

It  will  a])pear  hereafter  that  there  are  singular  coincidences 
hetween  the  views  thus  propounded  and  those  of  the  author 
hetore  us.  Not  that  we  wish  to  charge  him  wdth  jdagiarism,  for 
it  is  exce(‘dingly  improbable  that  he  ever  saw  or  lieard  of  our 
humble  lucubration  ;  but  we  w  ish  to  jmint  out  tlie  remarkable 
tact  that  two  thinkers,  standing  in  some  respects  at  opposite 
}K»lcs,  the  one  a  non-scientific  and  the  other  a  scientific  man,  liave 
hyen  home  along  by  indejxuident  currents  to  the  same  conclu- 
''lon,  a  conclusion  in  which  w'o  believe*  both  wall  be  soon  joined 
hy  many  in  whose  minds  already  the  thought  is  l)eginning  more 
or  h*ss  clearly  to  .stir. 


It  may  he  partly,  therefore,  from  a  very  natural  gratification 
Jit  finding  a  favourite  theory  of  ours  taken  up  and  handled  with 
the  power  of  a  master;  but  it  is  not  from  this  cause 

that,  we  reimat,  we  have  seldom  read  a  l)Ook  with  more  delight 
ana  never  one  with  a  more  thorough  intuitive  conviction,  ‘  this  is 
true,^  than  the  treatise  at  ])resont  on  our  table.  We  ])roceed, 
a  labour  of  love,  first,  to  analyse  its  contents,  and  secondly,  to 
‘'appleinent  its  statemenfs  by  a  few'  additional  remarks. 

^^  0  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  outline  of  the  argument, 
a^aving  our  readers  to  ac< plaint  them.sidves  with  the  style  and 
manner  in  their  manly  energy,  clear  ]>recision,  and  philo.sophic 
'alny  not  unornamented  ]>y  brief  bursts  of  elo(|uence,  and  not 
midiversified  by  rajud  gleams  and  rich  cros.s-lights  of  poetry. 
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The  author  commences  with  stating  the  astronomical  ohjectiou 
to  religion  to  which  Chalmers  has  attempted  to  reply,  an  objec¬ 
tion  whicli  passed  transiently  through  David’s  mind  when  lie 
asked  :  ‘  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  tincrers 
the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained.  ^Vllat 
is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him  V  This  objection  seems  to  have  been  foiiiuled 
in  the  iisalmist  s  view  simply  on  a  general  impression  of  the  vasi 
distance,  the  multitude,  and  the  unearthly  splendour  of  the 
starry  orbs  when  compared  with  the  meanness,  grossness,  aud 
density  of  the  globe  on  which  he  was  standing,  and  the  cmse- 
<pient  insignificance  of  man,  whom  he  felt  to  be  a  mere  mute 
upon  his  own  planet.  But  the  strength  of  this  objection,  oui 
author  shows,  is  greatly  increased  since  David’s  time,  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  science,  which  he  proceeds  with  much  mastery  and 
clearness  to  recount.  The  discoveries  of  the  real  .sha})e  of  our 
globe — of  its  great  inferiority  to  many  of  its  neighbour  planets 
in  size — of  its  dependence  on  the  Sun — of  the  innumerable  fixed 
stars,  being  probably  suns  of  eipial  or  superior  grandeur  and 
magnitude  to  ours — of  the  telescopic  stars  in  their  multitudes— 
of  the  nebuhe  and  their  resolution,  by  Lord  llos.^e  s  telescope, 
into  distinct  points  of  light — of,  in  short,  the  jnodigious  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  material  Universe,  as  well  as  the  high  probibilities 
supposed  to  be  established  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  many  if 
not  all  of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  have  served  vastly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  intensity  of  the  idea  of  insignificance,  in  ngard  to  oui’ 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  expressed  by  the  old  Hebrew  words, 

‘  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?’ 

Ill  the  second  chapter  he  states  at  length  the  objection  to 
religion  which  has  been  based  on  the  current  theories  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  preferring,  however,  to  look  at  it  under  the  light  ot  a 
difticiilty  felt  by  a  friend  to  Christianity  rather  than  as  a  stum- 
bling-bhxdc  throw  n  in  its  w  ay  by  a  foe.  The  statement  is  sub¬ 
stantially  this  :  ‘  1  believe  that  Cod  has  made  the  world — made 
mo  a  moral  being — provided  for,  loved,  and  cartel  tor  mo  and 
for  my  race,  and  sent  his  only  begotten  ami  w'ell-bolovctl  Son  to 
die  for  and  deliver  from  a  great  moral  calamity  all  who  tru>t, 
upon  him.  These  are  my  cherished  faiths  ;  but  when  1  look  up 
to  the  heavens,  and  remember  that  this  earth  is  only  a  unit  aniu 
endless  millions  ot  w'orlds  containing  moral  beings,  like,  or  dino- 
rent  Irom,  or  superior  to  man,  I  am  ove]’whelnu‘<.l,  I 
founded,  and  tempted  to  doubt  whether  Cod  /nts  io  ^'Ocn 
ixculiar  and  transcendant  manner  interfered  for  mo  or  myii^'<-^ 
race.' 

In  the  third  chapter  ho  considers  one  part  of  Dr.  CbalnKr.''» 
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reply  to  this  objection.  He  does  not  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  his  arginnent  as  a  whole.  We  have  elsewhere  attempted  to 
show',  tirst,  that  Chalinei*s’s  logic,  in  his  ‘  Astronomical  Dis¬ 
courses/  is  ‘conveyed,*  as  Ancient  Pistol  has  it,  bodily  from 
Andrew  Fuller’s  ‘  Gospel  its  own  Witness and,  secondly,  that 
it  wiis  not  worth  the  trouljle  and  toil  of  the  conveyance,  being 
weak  aiul  unsatisfactory,  made  up,  on  the  w  hole,  of  assumptions 
and  tniisins.  Our  author,  how’ever,  holds  it  in  somewhat  higher 
estimation,  and  invites  especial  notice  to  that  jX)rtion  of  it 
w'liich  is  based  on  the  discoveries  of  the  inicrosco])e,  wdiich 
is  certainly  the  most  original  and  beautifully  developed  thought 
in  the  volume.  Put  what,  asks  lie,  after  all,  does  it  prove  ? 
That  God  can  provide  for  innumerable  worlds  besides  this,  with¬ 
out  being  withdrawn,  or  distracted,  or  wearied  in  his  operations 
in  this  ciwth,  because  the  microscope  proves  that  he  is  sustaining 
Hniiind  life,  sustenance,  and  enjoyment,  for  innumerable  more 
inliahitants  of  the  earth  than  we  were  aware  of.  This  reasoniim' 
might  (piiet  the  mind  of  one  whom  astronomical  discoveries  had 
led  to  doubt  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  and  had 
given  a  LIMITED  notion  of  the  jiower  and  resources  of  the  Great 
Supr(‘ine.  Put  our  author  denies  that  these  discoveries  arc  cal¬ 
culated  to  start  such  a  doubt  as  the  microscope  is  brought  in  to 
answer — maintaining  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  tittetl  to  lead 
us,  in  themselves,  to  the  belief  that  Divine  Wisdom  and  Power 
;u*o  not  only  great,  but  gieat  in  a  degi*ee  wx‘  cannot  fathom  or 
comjirehend  ;  that  they  are,  to  our  ajiprehension,  infinite,  and  tci 
the  intinito,  hovj  can  you  and  what  can  the  microscope  add  ? 
Once  you  admit  that  God  made  the  worlds,  it  follows,  without 
any  need  of  microscopic  aid,  that  He  could  quite  as  easily  have 
made  animals  to  inhabit  these  worlds.  Whether  He  has  done  so 
or  not  depends  upon  considerations  altogether  apart  from  micro- i 
scepic  discoveries,  which  show  us  indeed  life  revelling  on  earth, 
hut  say  less  than  nothing  as  to  whether  it  be  likely  that  this  is 
or  is  not  the  ca,se  in  those  orbs  wdiich  shine 


‘  Piyoiid  the  solar  path  and  milky  w'ay.’ 

‘  It  astronomy,’  he  ad<ls,  ‘  gives  birth  to  scruples  which  inter¬ 
fere  with  religion,  they  must  b(^  found  in  some  other  quarter 
than  in  the  possibility  of  mere  animal  life  existing  in  other  parts 
of  the  universe  as  well  as  on  our  earth.  That  jx>ssibility  may 
require  us  to  enlarge  our  idea  of  the  Deity,  but  it  has  little  or  no 
tendency  to  disturb  our  apprehension  of  his  attributes.’ 

In  the  fourth  Chapiter  he  gives  a  farther  statement  of  the 
diflSculty.  Hitherto,  he  has  been  speaking  upon  the  supposition 
of  other  worlds  teeming  only  with  brute,  or  reptile,  or  insect 
existence,  and  he  finds  little  there  that  can  create  religious  doubt, 
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or  unsettle  religious  convictions.  It  does  not  even  disturb  the 
conclusions  of  Natural  Religion,  far  less  interfere  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  dogmata  of  Revealed.  But  if  we  admitted  that 
these  w'orlds  were  tenanted  by  intelligent,  moral,  and  religious 
beings  like  man,  the  state  of  the  (piestion  were  entirely  altered. 
For  man  is  not  only  an  intellectual,  but  a  progi'essive,  an 
historical,  a  moral,  religious,  spiritual  creature,  entirely  and 
essentially  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the  lower  animals. 
Now  here  occurs  a  biforked  dilHculty.  Is  the  earth  alone  the 
abode  of  such  or  similar  beings,  p4)ssessing  a  progressive,  moral, 
and  religious  constitution,  it  being  granted  to  be  a  mere  speck 
and  atom  amid  the  vast  array  of  material  structures?  Or  are 
other  regions  in  space  peopled  with  beings  who,  like  man,  have  a 
history,  who,  like  him,  have  a  moral  sense,  who,  like  him,  are,  in 
a  manner,  related  to  the  divine  nature,  and  entertain  the  prospect 
of  a  nearer  relation  still  ? 

‘  To  extend  such  su])positions  to  other  worlds  would  be  a  j)rocoe(liiig 
so  arbitrary  and  fanciful  that  wo  are  led  to  consider  whether  tlu*  alter¬ 
native  supposition  may  not  be  the  more  admissible — that  is,  that  man 
is  in  an  especial  and  eminent  manner  the  object  of  (lod’s  care;  that  his 
place  in  the  creation  is  not  that  he  merely  occu])ies  one  among  millions 
of  similar  domiciles,  ])rovided  in  boundless  profusion  by  the  Creator  of 
the  universe ;  but  that  he  is  the  servant,  subject,  and  child  of  GikI  in 
a  way  unique  and  peculiar ;  that  his  being  a  spiritual  creature  makes 
him  belong  to  a  spiritual  world,  which  is  not  to  be  judged  of  merely 
by  analogies  belonging  to  the  material  universe.’ 

Now  here,  as  the  author  finds  the  choice  embarrassing,  he 
proceeds  in  the  fifth  Chapter  to  inquire  if  other  sciences  besides 
astronomy  may  not  help  him  in  determining  it.  Even  granting 
that  the  other  bodies  in  the  universe  are  htt^nl,  like  the  earth, 
to  be  the  iibodes  of  life,  yet  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  make  us  believe  that  they  have  inhabitants  like  ours,  or 
that,  though  planets  did  revolve  round  the  fixed  stars  as  centres, 
that  they  were  at  all  similar  to  our  earth,  and  such  evidence  is 
altogether  awanting.  But  may  not  geology  furnish  us  with  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  other  side^  That  it  <loes  lie  ])roceeds  to  show 
by  such  arguments  as  these  :  The  earth  has  been  in  existence  tor 
innumerable  ages ;  it  was  long  untenanted,  siive  by  rejitilcs  and 
brutes  ;  successive  acts  of  creative  power  introduced  successive 
races  of  beings  ;  man  did  not  arrive  till  late,  at  the  very  farthest 
not  more  than  10,000  years  ago;  he  was  not  the  mere  continuation 
and  culmination  of  a  long  line  of  antecedent  inferiors,  l)ut  a  being 
e^entially  distinct  and  inetfably  superior,  as  his  gift  of  language, 
his  moral  sense,  his  power  of  progression,  his  perception  of  general 
principles,  and  Ids  recognition  of  his  own  divine  origin  sufticientl) 
prove.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  God  does  not  look  \q)0ii  va^^t 
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tracts,  whether  of  time  or  space,  as  utterly  barren  and  vacant, 
because  not  peopled  by  man,  that, — 

‘  It' the  earth,  as  the  habitation  of  man,  is  a  s])eek  in  the  midst  of 
ail  infinitv  of  sjiaee,  the  earth,  as  the  habitation  of  man,  is  also  a  speek 
at  the  end  of  an  intinity  of  time ;  that  if  we  are  as  nothiiiijf  in  the  sur- 
roundiiiLT  universe,  we  are  as  notliin^  in  the  elapsed  eternity,  or  rather 
ill  the  ela])sed  orj^anie  anti(p.iity,  dnrinii^  wliieh  the  earth  lias  existed 
and  been  the  abode  of  life ;  that  man  has  oeeu])i(‘d  but  an  atom  of 
time,  as  he  has  oeeiipied  but  an  atom  of  spaee;  that,  as  he  is  surrounded 
hv  myriads  of  globes  whieh  may,  like  this,  bo  the  habitations  of  livinjj^ 
tiling's,  so  he  has  bemi  ])reeeded  on  this  earth,  not  ])ossibly  or  probably 
indy,  but  eertainly,  by  myriads  of  generations  of  livini^  thinj^s ;  and 
yet  that,  eonniarinuf  his  history  with  theirs,  he  eertainly  has  been  titted 
to  he  the  objeot  of  the  eare  and  i^uardianship,  the  favour  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Master  and  (lovernor  of  All  in  a  manner  entirely  dilfe- 
ront  from  anything  whieh  it  is  possible  to  believe  with  regard  to  the 
eonntless  generations  of  brute  ereatures  whieh  had  gone  Indore  him.’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  argument  accomplishes  several 
objects  at  once.  It  jiroves  man’s  ptcnliar  dignity  and  grandeur; 
it  meets  an  objection  to  his  insigniticance  in  space  by  a  proof  of 
liis  importance  in  time  (so  that  if  the  stars  threaten  to  crush,  the 
fossilized  remains  conspire  to  crown  him),  and  it  more  than  in¬ 
sinuates  the  jirobability  that,  if  his  destined  abode  remained 
empty  of  intelligent  and  moral  beings  for  incomjiutable  ages,  it 
may  be  the  same,  as  yet,  with  all  other  planets  and  systems, 
without  detracting  one  atom  from  our  conci'jition  of  the  jiower 
o.*  the  wisdom  of  the  Most  High.  It  adds  force  to  this,  farther, 
to  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  earth  even  is  still  unpeopled  ; 
that  the  sea,  so  far  as  intelligent  b(‘ings  are  concerned,  is  a  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness ;  and  that  the  interior  of  the  planet,  by  far  its 
largest  jiortion,  is  jirobably  vacant.  But  once  grant  man  to  be 
man,  an  intelligent,  moral,  religious,  spiritual  being,  then ‘we 
can  have  no  dithculty  in  believing,  if  the  evidence  directs  us  to 
U‘lieve,  that  that  jiartof  the  creation  in  which  he  has  his  ])resent 
appointt'd  place  is  the  special  field  of  God’s  care  and  love ;  by 
whatever  wastes  of  space  and  imdtitudes  of  material  bodies  it 
niay  be  surrounded,  by  whatever  races  it  may  h.ave  been  pre¬ 
viously  occupied,  of  brutes  that  perish,  and  that,  compared  with 
man,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  lived.’ 

It  might  still  be  urged,  ‘Your  geological  argument  is  very 
strong,  but  are  not  the  analogies  in  astronomy  conclusive  against 
It  ?  To  this,  then,  the  author  jiroceeds  to  address  himself,  pro- 
]>osing  to  impure  ‘  wliether  astronomy  really  dcK*s  what  is  claimed 
tor  her ;  whether  she  carries  us  so  securely  to  the  bounds  ot  the 
visible  universe  that  our  fanev  may  take  up  the  t.'isk  .and  people 
the  space  thus  explored ;  w^liether  the  bodies  which  .astronomy 
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exainin,.d  be  really  a.s  fitted  as  our  earth  to  sustain  , 
atjon  of  .vus  things;  whether  the  mo.st  di.stant  01^1  1,^1  ” 
univTr.sc  do  really  .seem  to  he  .systems  or  the  hemmiinn:'  ft. 
whether  a.strouomy  herself  m.ay  not  incline  iirfivour  ’ 

(htion  of  man  as  being  the  sole  creature  of  his  kind  ' 

‘  nebula,  ‘the  outskirts  of  creation  ’  ‘  Fv.t 
1846  the  general  opinion  has  been  that  all  these  curious  eln.T 
scatterings,  those  spilt  drops  in  ether,  are  collections  of  suns  -  it 
this  conclusion  our  author  controverts  if  not  fl 
crtainly  .ill.  g,cnl  i,.ge„„it"^l  M 

aiui  mat  it  is  not  distance  alone  which  nrevenf^  ’ 

froni  ineltmg  them  into  .stars,  he  adduces  the  5!a<i-elhnic  clomr 

tiac  s  an!  nteks  of"’"’  ‘’^Suhir  and  irregular, 'Nebulous 

tracts  amt  p.ittlie.s  of  jieculiar  character,  and  all  so  disuosed  that 

he  mo.st  distant  of  them,  whichever  tlulse  may  be  a^ri  nrt  nioS 

an  one-tenth  more  distant  than  the  nearest.'  In  tho.se  roifiors 

^1  i’  1  *  ’  stars,  nebula',  remilar  and  iiTe«uil«ir 

side  wfih*sTars*'a'^*^'^'l  l*‘‘’t^hes,  such  things  as  nebnhu  side  liy 
close  V«  1  ?  ‘^histers,  nebulous  matter  resolvable  occurring 

Ui^e  arr;SH  ’-nresolvable,  which  .seems  to  prove  that 

ur  mdTl,  themselves,  not  merely  ditferent  to 

'd  stanto.  1"“  "’■'•y  ’>ot  'h-Rw  this  that  they  are  more 

Dortion  \  •'tl*'^**  firray  ot  .systems  and  worlds  in  jiro- 

S™  «‘hv -i-ssuredly  that  the  bright  points  into  which  tlie 
hfr^^  nebulm  are  suns  like  oul-s;  who  shall  tell 

soliilifv'’'i'  *jy  "hat  distance.s,  of  what  structure,  of  what 

siilisf  o  ’ f  '""'i  ’•  ^  telescojie  tells  us  is  tliat  the 

’’’h'®  IS  not  coiitinuou.s,  but  discrete,  .seiiarahlc  and 
m?m?vl  ‘I’f ‘uct  luminous  element.s.  But  he  were  a  hdd 
oiirs  *^1  that  each  ot  the.se  elements  was  a  .sun  like 

an  Viiiiivil*''"\^*  I’hriiets,  and  each  of  the.se  planets  the  seat  of 
bv 'ariTioncri*'  '’^"kable  creation.’  He  then  attempts  to  prove, 
neb'nho  fl  .V*!  *^'^"^**  mechanical  structure  of  the  .spinal 

inassoV  Ti  ’’"’re  confused,  indiscriminate,  incoherent 

iniwt  r>f  arpnnents  seem  exceedingly  ingenious,  but  we 

must  refer  our  rea.lors  for  them  to  the  book  itself 

„vrator^I"^*‘  ***'^4-  fixed  stars,  and  shows  first  from  the 

‘^oiiic  of  them  that  their  sulistance  is  niiicli 
abnnf  rtr^.  ^  of  our  suu.  Secondly,  that  planets  revolving 

volvlncT  r  *'**^?*^^  ^  sons  whieh  are  at  the  same  time  rc- 

^  ouiu  tac  i  other,  would  form  a  scheme  too  complex  ami 
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impossible  to  lx‘  arranged  in  a  stable  manner.  Thirdly,  that  in 
reference  to  single  stars  they  resemble  indeed  the  sun  in  giving 
light,  but  their  inferior  density,  the  extraordinary  changes  in 
colour  through  which  many  of  them  have  pixssed,  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  liave  entirely  disa])pcared,  and  the  acceleration 
w'hicii  takes  place  in  the  motion  of  otliers,  combine  in  proving 
that  they  are  not  yet  solid,  but  only  solidifying,  and  not  till  this 
process  is  complete  can  they  cast  otf  planets.  Some  of  them  turn, 
indeed,  like  the  sun,  upon  their  axis,  but  that  motion  is  not  in 
him  necessiirily  connected  with  his  having  near  him  the  inhabited 
earth,  and  those  orbs  in  which  this  phenomenon  exists  are  unlike 
the  sun  in  having  one  side  darker  than  the  other ;  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  tixed  stars  have  planets  round  them,  and  even 
though  they  had,  there  is  less  than  none  that  these  ])lanets  have 
gone  through  such  changes  as  our  earth,  or  have  borne  such  a 
progeny  as  man.  It  is  more  likely  that  if  they  exist  they  are  in 
the  sUite  of  the  moon.  He  alludes  in  the  course  of  this  chapter 
to  an  illustration  of  Fontenello,  who  com])ares  one  who  should 
deny  that  the  stars  and  planets  are  inhabited,  to  a  citizen  of 
Piiris,  who,  seeing  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  the  town  of 
St.  Denis  (it  being  sup}X)sc‘d  that  no  communication  between  the 
two  places  had  ever  existed),  denies  it  is  inhabited  because  he 
does  not  see  the  inhabitants.  Our  author,  however,  contends 
that  the  image  is  not  fair,  but  should  bo  moditied  by  vSin)posing 
rather  that  we  inhabit  an  island  from  which  innumerable  other 
islands  are  visible,  but  the  art  of  navigation  being  unknown,  we 
are  ignorant  if  any  of  them  are  iidiabited.  Whether  they  are  or 
not,  becomes  a  fair  field  for  conjecture  and  iucpiiry.  Various 
judgments  will  be  formed  according  to  various  ])henomena.  Jiut 
since  we  see  that  some  of  these  islaruls  a})pear  to  be  barren  rocks, 
and  others  clad  in  eternal  ice,  and  others  to  bo  raging  volcanoes, 
v;hile  ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  ([uiet,  comfortable,  temperate 
«pot,  occupied  by  a  numerous  race  of  moral  and  religious  being.s, 
the  strong  probability  comes  at  last  to  be  that  it  alone  is  as  yet 
inhabited. 

Chapter  nine  treats  of  the  planets.  He  begins  at  the  outer¬ 
most  point  of  the  system — the  planet  Nej[)tuue.  It  is  a  very  dark 
and  a  very  cold  world.  The  sun,  as  seen  from  thence,  is  reduced 
to  ‘  the  ntar  of  day’ — a  fall  Jupiter.  Still  there  might  be 
animals  in  Nej)tune,  with  their  vital  scheme  accommodated  to 
the  sc*anty  supply  of  light  and  heat,  if  there  were  any  general 
ground  for  iissuming  inhabitants,  ilut  in  order  to  j)rove  that 
there  is  none,  he  adiluces  the  moon.  This  body  lies  nearest  us. 
Its  distance  from  the  sun  would  admit  of  animal  and  vegetalile 
life  similar  to  ours.  It  has  evidently  been  made  for  other  pur- 
po.so.s  than  merely  to  shed  a  glimmering  uncertain  ray  upon  our 
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inuliiights.  It  is  within  a  distance  wliicli  makes  it  susceptible  of 
very  close  scrutiny.  And  yet  all,  or  almost  all,  grant  tliat  it  is 
not  inhabited.  Tlic  conclusion  is,  therefore,  since  of  the  two 
bodi<?s  of  the  solar  system  which  alone  we  can  examine  so  clost*lv 
ivs  to  know  anything  about  them — the  earth  and  the  moon — if 
the  one  be  iidiabited  and  the  other  not,  we  have  then 
no  right  to  assume  at  once  that  any  other  body  in  the  solar 
system  belongs  to  the  former  of  thes(»  classes  rather  than  the 
latter.  If,  even  under  terrestrial  conditions  of  light  and  heat,  we 
havt?  a  total  absiuice  of  the  ])henoinenon  of  life,  known  to  us  only 
as  a  terrestrial  ])henomenon,  we  are  assuredly  not  entitled  to 
;issume  that  when  these  conditions  fail  we  have  still  the  plnaio- 
menon — life.  Ihit  it  may  be  said  the  moon  does  not  only  show 
no  traces  of  habitation,  but  it  wants  certain  conditions  of  lift», 
sucli  as  air  and  moisture,  clouds  and  winds ;  but  su])})osing  that 
thes(‘  are  found  in  other  planets  of  the  system,  shall  we  not  giant 
that  th(‘re  may  be  life  in  them  ?  It  may  lx*  so,  but  ‘  vt  t  we 
should  be  led  to  judge  also  by  analogy  that  the  life  which  they 
sustain  is  more  ditterent  from  the  terrestrial  life  of  tin'  ])resent 
jieriod  «>f  the  earth  than  that  is  from  the  terrestrial  life  of  any 
former  geological  period  in  jirojiortion  as  the  vondif  ious  of  /h/Zd, 
and  heat,  and  aitraeiloa,  and  density  are  more  diti'erent  on  any 
other  planet  than  they  can  have  been  on  the  earth  at  any  ]»enod 
of  its  history.' 

He  proceeds  then  to  examine  those  conditions  in  reftTcnce  to 
the  question  whether  the  ])lanets  an^  ])eopled.  And,  tirst,  he 
compart's  .lupiter  with  the  Earth.  The  Star  of  Jove,  so  beautitul 
and  large,  is  about  a  (piarter  of  the  earth's  density,  and  is,  j>ro- 
bably,  a  inert'  s])here  of  waiter.  'J'his  is  ])roved  by  his  oblate 
tigure,  and  by  his  bt'lts.  It  is  ])Ossible  even  that  he  may  he  a 
mass  of  ice.  The  forct'  of  gravity,  too,  at  his  surface  is  so  stn*ng 
that  animals  of  large  dimensions  would  be  oppresst'd  by  their 
own  weight.  If  there  are  living  creatures  in  a  ])lanet,  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  are  so  light,  the  gravity  so  strong,  the  heat  so 
little,  ami  the  waters  so  deep,  they  must  be  boneless,  watery, 
]mlpy,  glutinous  masses.  But  if  Jupiter  be  a  mere  mass  oi  water, 
witli  perhaps  a  few  cinders  at  the  centre,  and  an  enveloj)e  ot 
clouds  around  it,  it  seems  very  possible  that  he  may  not  be  a  seat 
ot  lite  at  all.  It  may  be  asked  of  Avhat  use  then  that  splendid 
array  of  moons  which  circle  his  brow'  ?  The  answer  is — ot  what 
use  our  moon  when  it  rolled  around  the  uninhabited  ]»rinntive 
rocks  \  As  to  Saturn,  the  larger  portion  of  his  globe  seems  to  be 
vapour.  If,  therefore,  he  has  inhabitants,  which  is  extremely 
unlikely,  they  are  ‘ a«jueous,  gelatinous  creatures;  tin)  sluggif^b> 
almost,  to  be  deemed  alive,  tloatiim  in  their  ice-cold  waters, 
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sluoudcd  for  ever  hy  tlicir  humid  skies.  To  them  tlio  glories  of 
moons  and  rings  would  not  avail  to  give  much  pleasure  nor 
would  the  solar  eclipses  of  tiftecn  vears’  duration,  to  which 
their  jilanet  is  sometimes  liable,  give'  much  pain.  The  case  is 
still  stronger,  and  on  the  .same  grouml.s,  witli  Uranus  and 
Neptune.  Mans  aiiproaches  more  nearly  to  the  condition  of  the 
earth,  but  his  distance  from  the  sun,  his  density,  and  cold  would 
lit  him  for  the  abode  rather  of  tlie  great  land  ‘and  .sea  sa’iirians 
the  iguanodon,  and  dinotlierium,  than  sucli  animals  as  live  at 
pre.seiit  on  eaitli.  Ihe  small  a.sti.*roids  are  not,  of  course  Indd  to 
be  inhabited,  they  .seem  either  fragments  of  an  e.xiiloded  world 
or,  as  our  author  holds,  ‘  results  ot  some  inijierh.'ctly  etfected  con- 
oiMitiation  ot  the  elements  ot  a  new  planet,  never  fiillv  formed,’ 
and  are  chiefly  remarkable  be.side.s,  because  tin*  tiny  .siK^ciniens 
they  have  sent  our  world  in  the  shape  of  meteoric ‘stone.s,  con¬ 
tain  no  cheniieal  elements  but  .such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ni.iss  of  the  earth.  As  to  \  enii.s,  it  is  hard  to  .say  what  kind  of 
aiiinials  we  could  place  in  her,  except,  perhap.s,  the  micro.scoi.ic 
creature.s,  with  silicious  covering.s,  which,  as  modern  cxiilorers 
assert,  arc  almost  indestructible  by  heat.  The  ditHciilty  in  refer- 
.•nce  to  Mercury  is  vastly  greater,  ’riiii.s,  in  no  part  of  the  solar 
sy.stein,  except  in  .some  measure  in  ilar.s,  does  he  Hiid  the  condi¬ 
tions  tor  supporting  animal  existence,  like  what  alone  wo  can 
c*onci*ivo  animal  existence  to  be. 

In  the  Tenth  cliapba- lie  gives  his  theory  of  the  Solar  system  as 
a  wliole  scheme.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  spheres  of  water  ami 
a(|ue()ns  vapour,  combined,  it  may  be,  with  atmospheric  air,  in 
wliicli  their  cloudy  belts  tloat  over  their  deep  oceans.  Earth,  too, 
lias  a  considerable  atmosphere  of  air  and  vapour.  In  Venus'  ami 
^lercuiy  we  seo  notrac(‘s  of  any  gast'ous  or  acpieous  atmospli(‘re. 
Ills  conclusion  is,  that  the  water  and  tlie  vapour,  whieli  belong*  to 
the  solivr  sysban,  are  driven  olf  to  the  outer  rt‘giens  of  its  vast 
nrcuit;  while  the  interior  masses— la rs,  Earth,  Venus,  ami 
^lerciuy,  are  solid  and  dense.  The  ditferentia,  therefore,  of 
I^^arths  physical  condition  is  this,  she  is  situated  just  in  that 
lygion  of  the  systinu  where  the  existence  of  matter,  alike  in  a 
so/u/,  a  jIutiJ,  i\ud  a  (jaseoas  condition,  is  possible.  Outside 
f^arth,  or  at  least  Mars,  there  i.s,  in  the  planets,  no  solid  matter; 
mside,  toward  tlie  sun,  there  are  no  traces  of  water,  vapour,  or 
k^as.  Earth  alone  combines  ground  to  stand  on  ;  air  to  breathe  ; 
''atei  to  nourisli  vegetables  and  animals;  solid  matter  to  sujiply 
jnati  imIs  for  their  more  solid  jiarts ;  and  withal  a  dm*  su])p]y  of 
hglit  and  heat,  a  tine  miergy  of  the  forco  of  weight.  It  is  thus 
l»eculiarly  adapted,  by  a  curious  and  complex  combination  ol’ 
propel  ties  and  relations  which  are  found  in  no  other  iilanet,  to  be 
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and  is,  prol>al>ly,  the  sole  world  of  life.  Here  he  is  reminded  of 
the  zones  in  the  earth  itself,  and  expresses  the  analojjy  in  the 
following  beantiful  words :  '  The  earth  is  tlie  temperate  zone  of 
the  solar  system.  In  that  zone  alone  is  the  play  of  hot  and  cold 
of  moist  and  dry,  possible.  The  torrid  zone  of  the  earth  is  not  free 
from  moisture  ;  it  has  its  rains,  for  it  lias  its  cold  upper  atino- 
s{)herc.  But  how  much  liotter  are  Venus  and  Mercury  than  tlie 
torrid  zone?  Tliere  no  cold  vapours  can  linger,  tliey  are  expelled 
by  the  tierce  solar  energy  ;  and  there  is  no  cool  stratum  to  catch 
and  return  them.  If  they  v:ore  there,  they  must  lly  to  tlie  outer 
regions;  to  the  add  abodes  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  :  if  on  tlieir 
way  the  Earth  did  not  witli  cold  and  airy  finger  outstretched 
afar  catch  a  few  dro])s  of  their  treasures,  for  the  use  cd  jilant,  and 
beast,  and  man."  Ho  then  shows  that  the  earth  is  really  the 
largest,  because  densest  planetary  body  in  the  system;  for  the  va.st 
globes,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  are  only  huge 
masses  of  vapour  ami  wate  r.  The  Earth,  he  siiys,  is  the  domestic 
hearth  of  the  solar  system,  adjusted  between  the  hot  and  hery 
haze  on  one  side,  the  cold  and  watery  vapour  on  the  other.  He 
closes  by  asserting  that  this  theory  alone  brings  together  all  these 
known  ])henomena,  the  great  size  and  small  densit}’  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  ]>lanets,  their  belts  and  streaks,  Saturn’s  ring,  Jupiter’s 
oblateness,  the  gri'at  number  of  satellites  to  the  exterior  ])lanets, 
tlui  planetoid  l)odit‘s  between  Jupiter  and  Mars,  the  ajipi'arance 
of  definite  shapes  of  land  and  water  in  ^lars,  shooting  stars,  the 
zodiai‘al  light,  the  appearance  of  Venus  so  different  from  Mars, 
and,  linally,  the  material  com]K)sition  of  meteoric  stones.  He 
])roves  also  that  it  coincides  with  the  nebular  hypothesis  so  far 
as  it  goes. 

In  the  Eleventh  cha]der  he  encounters  the  objection — Would 
Cod,  the  (iod  whose  works  swarm  witli  design,  liave  left  sucli  vast 
s])aces  of  the  universe  empty  ?  This  he  meets  in  the  most 
masterly  and  elo(|Ucnt  manner  ;  proving  that,  although  th(*y  were 
empty,  they  wouhl  still  serve  most  im]>ortant  ends,  and  jn’odiR*o 
most  blessed  effects  upon  man ;  and  tliat  they  liave  all  bearing 
and  connexion  with  his  mysterious  history  and  that  of  his  ])lanet. 
Cod  works, besides,  on  a  scale  so  immense,  that  ‘the  planets  and 
stars  may  only  b(‘  the  lumps  which  have  flown  from  the  })otters 
wheel  of  the  Great  Worker,  the  shred  coils  which  in  the  working 
sprang  from  his  mighty  lathe ;  the  sparks  which  darted  from  his 
awful  anvil  when  the  solar  system  lay  incandescent  thereon  ;  the 
<‘urls  of  va]iour  wliich  rose  from  the  great  caldron  of  creation 
when  its  elements  were  se])aratcd.’  He  asserts,  in  fine,  that, 
although  tliese  stars  and  systems  had  only  been  made  to  fonn 
j  decoratiems  and  scenery  to  earth,  as  the  stage  of  the  Tragedy  ot 

^  the  Cross,  they  had  not  been  created  in  vain. 
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III  the  Twelfth  chapter  lie  shows  more  fully  Clods  one  grand 
purpose  in  creation  to  be  connected  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
history  of  man ;  and  brings  forward  a  number  of  additional  re- 
Hections  to  prove  that  man  is  confined  to  this  eartli,  and  that  no 
portion  of  any  similar  species  is  found  in  the  stars.  God  may 
have,  and  probably  has,  other  spheres  of  Divine  government,  and 
these  ])eopled  with  his  subjects  and  servants  ;  but  it  were  r;ish  and 
unadvised  to  place  those  extra  mundane  spheres  in  orbs  on 
which  we  must  reason  upon  pJij/i^ical  grounds,  and  to  which 
many  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  tenvstrial  matter  and  motion 

In  the  Thirteenth  and  last  chapter,  he  lilts  up,  very  reverently,  a 
portion  of  the  veil  of  the  future.  He  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
God  is  to  interpose,  by  a  new  creation,  or  rather  re-creation,  of 
man  ;  that  thus  he  may  organize  a  divine  society  on  earth.  But, 
as  to  the  how  or  the  when,  the  times,  seasons,  or  methods  of  this 
interference,  he  does  not  venture  to  dogmatize. 

This  is,  we  admit,  a  very  imperfect  analysis  of  this  admirable 
volume ;  but  although  w’e  have  been  compelled,  by  w\ant  of 
space,  to  omit  many  of  its  most  important  arguments  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  often  to  break  up  the  ex([uisite  chain-wmrk  of  his 
reasoning,  w’e  have,  w  e  think,  fairly  represented  its  sentiments,  as 
a  whole.  The  book,  particularly  in  the  last  four  chajiters,  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  as  ehxpient,  pow  erful,  and  pocTical  in  language, 
as  it  is  piercingly  acute  and  suggestive  in  tliought.  If  it  be,  as 
report  Siiys,  Dr.  WTiew^ell’s,  it  is,  certainly,  in  elocpience  and 
originality,  a  vast  stride  in  advance  of  his  former  w'orks.  Wc 
could,  indeed,  }>oint  out  a  number  of  minor  slips  in  style,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  quotation,^  besides  two  or  three  self-contradictions  in 
statement.  But  it  is  time  that  w  c  came  to  the  closing  remarks 
which  w^e  promised. 

Firstly.  We  regard  this  book  as  a  blow'  in  the  face  of  Nature- 
woi-ship,  which,  in  our  day,  and  particidarly  among  tlie  young  and 
the  poetical,  has  become  an  absolute  idolatry.  ()ur  heart  is  sick, 
as  w’o  remember  the  ikahminical  ravings  about  nature  uttered  by 
one  class  and  echoed  by  another  in  more  measured  and  mathe¬ 
matical  tones.  Here  we  have  a  (.^irlyle  shouting  out  his  wdld 
w'olt-like  Eureka  about  earth,  SShe  is  iiiy  mother  and  divine/ 
There  Emerson  sings  his  hymns  to  ‘  Nature','  and  as  he  steps  over 
puddles  and  barren  moors,  under  dull  and  drip]>ing  skies,  ‘almost 
tears  to  say  how^  glad  he  is.'  Yonder,  poets  and  p<jetasters 


*  Tlic  quotation  in  p.  210  from  Mr.  Owen,  ‘On  the  Nature  of  Ijirnbs,' 
"hieluuakcs  tlic  Professor  say  as  his  own  what  he  cites  as  the  language  of 
Cudwoith,  and  represents  liim  as  believing  wliat  he  oj)poscs. 
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without  Dumber  are  eniiilously  contending  which  of  them  shall 
say  the  most  extravagant  things  in  praise  of  tlie  stars,  and  the 
smoke  of  ten  thousand  censers  is  steaming  uj)  the  unconscious 
midnight.  Yonder  comes  a  lady,  j)roposing  in  very  l)a(l  verso 
that  we  shall  henceforth  recur  to  tlie  old  Gebir  faith,  and  worship 
the  sun.  And  in  remoter  distance  stand  the  autliors  of  the 
‘  Vestiges,'  and  the  ‘  Constitution  of  Man/  surrounded  bv  their 
many  mean-eyed  votaries,  and  oaering  a  more  vulgar  honia'^e 
unredeemed  l)y  any  poetical  elements,  to  their  great  deity  the 
Diana  of  development.  In  this  lamentable  slate  of  things  it  is 
refreshing  to  tind  one  who  is  at  once  a  master  in  science  and  a 
man  of  genius,  coming  forward  and  saying  to  this  motley  multi¬ 
tude,  '  Stop,  my  friends,  you  are  going  a  little  too  fast ;  you  are 
like  certain  j)eo[)le  of  old,  worshi)>ping  ye  know  not  v:hat.  The 
stars  are  not  worlds,  they  are  mere  chaotic  masses.  Nature  is 
jiot  such  a  tinished  rounded  thing  as  you  dream,  much  less  is  it 
God  ;  it  is  only  a  crude  process,  not  a  perfected  result,  far  less  a 
living  cause.  This  Universe,  glorious  as  it  looks  to  imagi¬ 

nation,  is  not  divine,  is  not  intinite,  is  not  beautiful  ev(*n ;  it  is 
but  clay  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty  Potter.  The  earth  is  nut 
our  mother ;  we  are  not  the  children  of  development ;  we  are 
born  from  abov(\  Away  with  your  childish  worship  of  the 
gil(h‘d  gingerbread  you  call  natural  beauty.  Admire  it,  indeed, 
as  mucli  as  you  may;  but  if  you  wish  to  worship,  in  God’s  name 
chotKse  a  titter  object.  Worship  the  Great  S})irit,  who  is  in  the 
Universe,  indeed,  but  who  is  not  to  be  identified  with  it.'  before 
the  words  of  this  author  how  do  illusions  vanish  !  How  does  the 
glory  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  become  but  the  morning  light 
shining  on  tlu‘  towers  of  a  prison,  or  the  gateway  of  an  asyhim, 
or  the  ])innacles  and  palaces  of  some  Sodom  of  sin  I  Or  rather 
wo  shoidd  siiy,  how  u'ovJd  his  words  produce  such  a  distmchant- 
ment  were  it  not  for  the  1  night  futurity  he  depicts  as  awaiting 
man,  ami  which  becomes  verily  a  ‘  glory  that  excelleth,’ not  a 
false,  but  a  true  and  lasting  lustre. 

!^nd.  The  author’s  deductions  seem  to  us  to  coincide  strikingly 
with  the  s]>irit  and  statements  of  Scripture.  The  tendency  ot  these 
is  to  insulatt‘  our  earth  from  the  rest  of  the  tmiverse,  as  Sinai  was 
from  the  wilderness,  and  to  reveal  it  as  the  scene  of  a  special 
display  i>f  Divine  j)Ower,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  'J’hus,  Moses, 
after  describing,  with  considerable  minuteness  and  at  some 
length,  the  arrangtnnents  of  our  earth  in  ))reparation  for  the 
coming  ol  man,  when  he  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  remoter 
orbs  of  the  system,  savs,  as  if  in  a  marginal  note,  or  a  i)aronthesrs 
‘lie  made  the  .stars  also.’  And  never,  throughout  the  whole  volume 
of  inspiration,  is  the  slightest  hint  given  that  there  are  any  beingJ^ 
in  space,  except  angels,  men,  devils,  and  the  persons  of  the  (hhI- 
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_ classes  which  exhaust  those  beings  ‘  in  lieaven/  ‘  on  the 

earth/  in  the  sea,  ‘and  under  the  eartli/whoni  Jolin  describes  as 
joining  in  a  hymn  to  the  Lamb ;  although  Chalmers  tries,  with 
very  indifferent  success,  to  press  them  into  the  service  of  the 
popular  theory.  And  in  that  sublime  solilocpiy  of  Wisdom  in 
the  Proverbs,  the  forming  of  the  earth  as  a  habitation  for  man, 
is  made  the  climax  of  the  strain,  and  the  creation  of  the  heavens 


is  introduc(Ml  as  a  mere  preliminary  step. 

;hd.  This  theory  puts  man  and  his  history  in  their  true 
light.  Our  author’s  demolition  of  the  development  theory  is  the 
most  com})act,  com])lete,  and  triumphant  we  have  ever  read, 
lie  sees  in  man  an  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Mind,  not  only 
superior  in  degree,  but  essentially  different  in  kind,  from  that  of 
animals.  He  feels  the  de|)th  and  grand  empliasis  of  the  words, 
‘Let  us  make  man  in  oar  ouih  image,  and  after  oar  oiun  like¬ 
ness.’  He  rejects  with  grave  and  severe  scorn  the  notion  that 
man  has  crawled  uj)  to  his  ])resent  ])osition  from  tlie  low  level  of 
the  brute,  and  that  forsooth  a  fungus  can  develo])  into  a  Fo.ster, 
a  worm  into  a  Wordsworth,  an  aj)e  into  a  Newton  !  He  grants, 
indeed,  that  man  has  fallen ;  but  he  sees  that  this  very  fall  has 
heeii  the  means  of  showing  his  importance  in  a  new  light,  and  of 
concentrating  the  divine  regards  upon  him  with  pecadiar  intensity. 
But  for  the  fall,  tlie  far  nobler  incarnation,  of  wliich  Jesus  is  tlie 
first  and  highest  in.stance,  had  never  taken  ])lace,  and  the  Model- 


Man,  after  whose  pattern  the  human  family,  during  the  better 
<lavs  of  tlie  Church,  are  to  be  re-made,  had  never  been  born. 
‘Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  what  are  ye  in  your  lirute  Imrning  masses, 
compared  to  the  mvstery  transactinl  in  that  corner  of  a  Jewish 
manger  r  Ami  around  that  mangm*  he  sees,  not  only  sages,  but 
(as  in  the  dream  of  Josejdi)  thi^  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
doing  obeisance  to  the  Infant  (Jod, — to  tluit  Second  Man  from 
lieaven,  wlio  is  the  germ,  ])ledge,  and  pattern  of  a  sublimor 
creation.  Fetding  that,  in  tlu'  ]U’esenc(i  even  of  fallen  man, 
matter  dwindles  into  insigniricauce,  he  ^iiti(jhf  have  used  this 
language  of  another:  ‘Tlie  creation,  large  and  magniticent  as  it 
is,  is  not  eipial  in  grandeur  or  worth  to  one  immortal  mind. 
Majestic  the  universe  is,  but  can  it  think,  or  fetd,  or  re  ason,  or 
imagine,  or  hope,  or  love  ^  Talk  to  moot  the  sun  !  (hie  might 
say,  standing  up  in  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  his  own  nature  : 
‘  Tlie  sun  is  not  alive  :  he  is  but  a  dead  luminary,  after  all  ;  1  am 


alive;  1  never  was  dead  ;  I  never  can  die\  I  unay  thendorc  jmt 
my  foot  on  that  ])roud  orb  and  say,  I  am  greater  than  thou. 
The  sun  cannot,  with  all  his  rays,  write  e»n  flower,  eu*  grass,  ^>r 
the  broad  page  of  ocean,  the  name  ot  (lod.  A  child  of  se\en 
<"111,  and  is  therefore  greater  than  the  sun.  d'hc  sun  cannot  from 
his  va.st  .surface  \itte‘r  an  articulate  sound.  He  is  a  magniliceiit 
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mute  ;  but  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  God  perfects 
praise.  The  sun  shall  perish ;  but  I  have  that  within  ino  tliat 
shall  never  die.  He  might,  indeed,  or  the  universe  of  which  lie 
is  a  part,  arise  and  “  crush  me ;  but  I  should  knoiv  he  was 
cnishing  me.  I  should  be  conscious  of  the  defeat ;  he  slioulii 
not  be  conscious  of  the  victory."'  The  whole  material  universe, 
in  short,  is  only  the  nursery  to  my  immortal  mind ;  and  whether 
is  greater,  the  nursery,  or  the  child  ?  I  am  a  spirit,  and  it  is 
only  a  great  and  glorious  clod." 

4th.  It  shows  us  the  proper  limits  of  science.  Scientific  men, 
dazzled  with  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  have  become  infatu¬ 
ated  in  their  worshii)  of  science  and  of  themselves.  They  have 
talked  as  if  geometry  and  the  telescope  had  endowed  them  ami 
their  methods  with  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence. 
The  book  before  us,  while  undeifying  matter,  abates  also  th** 
proud  pretensions  of  those  sciences  which  deal  exclusively  with 
it,  seeking  to  bring  thinkers  down  from  those  lireary  wastes  of 
space,  of  which  >ve  are  never  likely  to  know'  much  that  can 
satisfy  our  souls,  to  that  moral  and  religious  truth  which  lies 
around  and  within  us,  and  its  motto  might  be, 

‘  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.’ 

Man  in  these  pages  becomes  the  centre  of  science  and  of  creation, 
and  we  are  carried  back  from  those  remote  regions  wdiere  Fancy 
and  Reason  are  alike  appalled  to  this  small  but  most  important 
homestead  of  earth,  and  to  Calvary,  which  is,  morally  and 
spiritually,  as  it  was  long  ago  called,  the  Navel  of  the  World. 

5th.  It  points  forw’ard  emphatically  to  the  F'uture  and  to 
the  real  Infinite.  Well  might  the  author  take  up  the  words  oi 
Young,  in  his  immortal  poem  : — 


‘  This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawm, 

The  tw  ilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule  ; 

Life’s  theatre  as  yet  is  sliut,  and  death. 

Strong  death,  alone  can  heave  the  mas.sive  bar, 
This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove. 

And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free  ; 
Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell, 

^  on  ambient  a/Aire  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 
The  life  of  gods,  O  tran.sport,  and  of  man.’ 


He  sees  in  the  upper  heavens  creation  not  complete,  but  tra¬ 
vailing  in  birth,  lie  sees  in  these  our  lower  regions,  nature  and 
man  ‘  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  ol*  God,'  and  hears 
them  groaning  as  they  wait.  He  feels  that,  hitherto,  the  history 
of  things  and  men  w’oukl  be  a  fearful  farce,  a  hopeless  mystciy 
a  dream  of  nightmai'c,  w'ere  it  not  for  the  explanations  and  the 
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prospects  of  the  future.  He  knows  that  the  Universe  is  not  the 
real  Infinite,  only  its  antechamber,  and  that  at  death  we  jmss  out 
of  and  beyond  it  for  ever ;  that,  in  the  words  of  Macintosh  to 
Hall, ‘we  awake  from  this  dream  into  other  spheres  of  existence.' 
And  so  far  are  these  thoughts  from  ministering  despair,  that  they 
become  in  his  bosom  an  everwelling  spring  of  liope,  consolation, 
and  joy;  for,  in  the  fine  old  language  of  Herbert,  his  soul  is 
purged  to  hear 

‘  Church  bells  beyond  the  stars,* 

and  he  is  ever  haunted  by 

‘  The  sound  of  glory  ringing  in  his  ears 

glory  for  this  earth,  poor  and  putrid  in  many  respects,  but  as  yet 
the  chief  amid  its  starr^^  kindred,  and  destined  to  higher  pre^ 
eminence  still ;  and  glory  for  man,  who  is  even  at  present, 
although  ‘  subject  to  vanity,'  at  the  head  of  creation,  and  who, 
when  delivered  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  shall, 
by  his  union  with  higher  intelligences,  and  his  connexion  with 
the  mightier  movements  of  an  u])per  sjdiere,  realize  the  mystic 
marriage  sung  by  the  same  holy  poet, 

‘  Sweet  day  ;  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bri  gi't, 

The  Bridal  of  the  eartli  and  skv.* 

V 


Abt.  II. — youveJIe  Lett  res  Je  ^laJamc  La  Ducliesse  D'  Orleans^ 
Lrincesse  Palatine^  Mere  dn  liejent,  TraJuites  dc  V Allemand 
2>our  la  JoU,  par  G.  Jh'unetj  et  accornpagnees  de 

Notes  Ilistoritjues  et  de  fragments  Invdits.  New  Letters  of  tho 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  Mother  of  the  llegent,  and  Princess 
Palatine.  Now  lirst  translated  from  the  (lerman  by  G.  Brunet, 
with  Historical  Notes,  and  unedited  Fragments.  Paris;  Char- 
pentier.  1853. 

Charloite  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
mother  of  the  too  famous  Regent,  was  born  at  the  Castle  of 
Heidelberg,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1652.  Her  education  was  such 
as  German  princesses  in  those  days  received,  when  they  were  left 
almost  entirely  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  inclinations. 
Owing  chiehy  perhaps  to  her  own  tastes,  her  habits  were  rather 
those  of  a  man  than  a  woman.  She  loved  dogs,  horses,  hunting ; 
iwid  such  studies  as  she  pursued  were  as  masculine  as  her  amuse- 
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ments.  Her  mind  may  liave  taken  this  turn,  partly,  perhaps, 
hecause  she  was  so  u^ly  and  ill-formed — at  least  according  to  her 
own  account — that  she  scarcely  indulged  in  the  cominoii  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  her  sex.  It  appeared  extnunely  iniprohahle 
that  any  one  who  would  he  thought  a  proper  match  for  the 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  whose  court  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  notions  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  rank,  should  ever  pre¬ 
sent  himself  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 

She  w^as,  therefore,  labouring  to  reconcile  herself  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  single  blessedne.ss,  which  in  a  court  is  hir  more  irksome 
than  anywhere  else,  when  an  otter,  brilliant  beyond  all  her  hopes 
and  expectations,  was  made  in  the  usual  way  to  her  fatlier. 
Monsieur,  brother  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  having  recently  lost 
his  first  wife — it  is  su]>posed  by  poison — was  instructed  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  heiress  of  the  Palatinate.  Ambition  in  those  days 
regulated  the  disposal  of  the  heart,  or  rather  of  the  hand,  for 
marriage  was  simply  a  roving  commission  which  entitled  lK)lh 
husband  and  wife  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  owui  desires,  in  what¬ 
ever  direction  they  might  point.  This  was  above  all  the  case  in 
Germany,  wdiich  from  time  immemorial  has  been  a  sort  of  hot- 
l)ed  for  raising  princes  ami  princesses  for  exportation. 

Of  cour.se  Gharlotte  Elizabeth  w\as  in  no  way  consulted  on  the 
subject  of  her  marriage.  Her  father  disposed  of  her  as  he  would 
have  disposed  of  a  horse  or  a  greyhound,  and  })acked  Iht  otf 
for  France  without  the  slightest  athictation  of  cereinonv. 
On  arriving  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  young 
German  princess  experienced  no  inconsiderable  j)orj)lexity.  Her 
husband  wiis  a  man  of  W'eak  mind  and  depraved  manners, 
an  o}»probrium  to  Ins  ow  n  family,  and  an  object  of  derision  to 
foreigners.  For  such  a  pcu'son  it  was  impossible  she  should 
have  any  deep  affection.  In  the  first  jdace,  he  gave  lur 
none,  because  in  truth  he  had  none  to  give,  being  so  completely 
absorbed  by  the  lower  exigencies  of  his  nature  that  his  soul 
never  could  raise  itself  to  the  level  of  emotion  or  love.  He 
married  because  it  W’as  respectable  to  possess  a  wife,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  because  his  brother,  who  in  this  respect,  at  least,  was 
incomparably  his  superior,  detested  his  irregular  pro])ensities, 
and  preferri‘d  paying  deference  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Vet  poor 
Charlotte  Elizaheth  very  soon  perceived  that  she  had  not  been 
trans]>orted  from  Heidelberg  to  Paris,  or  St.  Cloud,  or  Versailles 
to  recline  on  a  bed  of  roses.  Her  appearance  was  uninviting, 
her  manners  were  ungraceful,  or  rather  awkw’ard  and  uncouth. 
She  spoke  the  French  language  imperfectlv,  and  was  inspired  hv 
the  mo.st  intolerable  pride  of  birth.  In  liis  serious  moments  this 
w'jis  a  r(‘coinmeniIation  to  tlie  king,  w  ho  also  gre.atly  ] aided  hini- 
scli  on  being  descended  from  a  long  line  of  regal  bandits, 
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vice  is  levelling  almost  as  much  as  virtue.  The  king’s  mistresses, 
many  of  them  low  women,  filled  the  court  with  their  cabals  and 
intri<mes,  and  brought  the  most  merciless  raillery  into  fashion. 
From  the  wounds  inflicted  ])y  this  weapon  neither  man  nor 
woman  could  escape ;  and  when  accompanied,  as  it  then  was, 
the  most  unbounded  indulgence  in  .scandal,  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  a  })Oor  half-educated  German  girl,  very  bashful  and 
very  jdain,  had  little  prospect  before  her  of  a  happy  life. 

She  brought  Monsieur  several  children,  among  whom  one  was 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  while  her  two  daughters 
became  (pieen.s.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  at  first,  iis  was 
natural,  she  sought  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  fa.shions  pre¬ 
vailing  around  lier,  but  finding  this  altogether  impracticable,  she 
soon  took  refuge  in  comparative  retirement  and  study.  Some 
portion  of  her  time,  princess  as  she  was,  she  devoted  to  the  care 
other  children,  and  the  remainder,  which  she  could  not  otherwise 
fill,  she  gave  up  to  the  practice  of  incessant  letter- writing. 
Besides,  the  amount  of  leisun?  enjoyed  at  a  court,  especially  by 
persons  of  high  rank,  is  not  very  great.  Even  while  engaged  in 
writing  one  long  letter  she  was  often  interrupted  by  visitors 
twenty  or  thirty  times,  and  as  etiiiuette  required  her  to  talk  a 
little  with  every  one  who  came,  this  was  no  trifling  sacrifice?. 
Her  correspondents,  at  first  few,  multiplied  as  she  advanced  in 
life.  She  wrote  to  her  aunts,  to  her  cousins,  and  afterwards  to  her 
daughters,  de.scribing,  in  a  minute  manner,  the  every-day  details 
of  court  life,  relating  scandalous  anecdotes,  drawing  characters 
with  more  or  le.ss  impartiality,  and  ])utting  her  own  interpre¬ 
tation,  sometimes  far  from  a  correct  one,  on  the  events  she 
witnessed. 

There  is  one  ])ec\diarity  in  the  letters  of  this  princes.s,  we 
mean  the  intre])idity  with  which  she  .speaks  of  whatever  comes 
to  her  knowledge,  that  renders  them  more  valuable  than  the 
writings  of  many  authors  greatly  her  superiors  in  ability.  But, 
while  indulging  in  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  observation,  she 
cannot  often  be  accused  of  malice.  When  she,  therefore,  l>rings 
down  historical  figures  from  their  pedestals,  and  places  them  on 
the  common  level  of  court  existence,  we  are  not  to  attribute  this 
to  her  envy  or  vindictivenes.s.  She  was  as  fond  of  Louis  XIV. 
^  a  German  princess  could  be  of  a  Frenchman.  She  delights, 
also,  to  dwell  on  what  she  considered  his  great  qualities,  and 
l)ronounces,  as  .she  goes  along,  many  a  ])anegyric  on  his  amiable 
'irtue.s.  Posterity  may  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  those  virtues 
were,  but  in  her  eyes  he  had  a  great  many,  and,  therefore,  we 
may,  with  the  greater  confidence,  accept  her  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  his  ignorance,  his  vice,  his  bigotry,  and  his  contemptible 
weaknesses. 
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It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  ill  instructed  daufrhtor 
of  the  Count  Palatine  could  estimate,  at  their  proper  value  all 
the  statesmen  and  generals  with  whom  her  position  rendered  her 
familiar.  That  of  which  she  could  judge  was  their  manners,  their 
morals,  and  the  influence  which,  through  these,  they  exerted  on 
the  social  system  of  France.  The  schemes  they  formed  for 
developing  the  civilization  of  their  country,  their  financial  or 
commercial  ideas,  their  plans  of  conquest  or  defence,  or  even  the 
intrigues  into  which  they  were  urged  by  their  ambition,  exceeded 
the  grasp  of  her  intelligence.  On  these  points,  accordingly,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  consult  her  letters.  Historians  of  the 
greatest  capacity  have  often  failed  in  the  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
the  contemporaries  of  Louis  XIV.  Accustomed  to  the  finished 
pictures  of  the  Greek  and  Poman  writers,  one  cla.ss  luos  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exalt  them  greatly  beyond  their  merits,  while,  to 
escape  the  charge  of  pedantry,  justly  incuiTed  by  such  exaggera¬ 
tion,  another  class  has  indulged  in  satire  and  caricature.  To  the 
latter,  rather  than  to  the  former,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  sup))lios 
materials ;  but  while  we  accept  her  information,  and  are  not 
inclined  to  dispute  her  sincerity,  we  arc  frc({uently  conq»elled  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  her  judgment. 

It  is  (juite  otherwise  when  she  is  engaged  in  drawing  the  por¬ 
traits  of  such  men  as  Louis  XIV.  himself,  her  husband,  the 
Ghevalier  de  Lorraine,  and  even  her  son.  Those  she  is  (juite 
competent  to  paint  Still  more  completely  does  it  fall  within  her 
province  to  delineate  the  ladies  wdio  distinguished  theinsolvos 
upon  that  stage  of  pom])  and  ini(juity.  \Vith  rcs])cct  to  one 
individual  of  this  sex,  the  famous  Madame  de  l\laintenon,  her 
prejudices  may,  ])crha])S,  be  allowed  to  have  neutralized  her 
sagacity.  But  many  memoir  w’riters,  male  and  leinale,  and  com¬ 
pilers,  falsely  called  historians,  who  w’ithout  discrimination  have 
ado]>ted  their  reports,  amuse  themselves  and  their  readers  by 
exalting  this  intriguing  w  oman  into  a  sort  of  goddess.  Still,  it 
is  impossible  to  call  in  tpiestion  the  strength  and  steadiness  of  her 
I'esolution,  or  the  profound  subtilty  of  her  character,  ^luch  ot 
what  she  accomplished  may  be  set  dowm  to  the  account  of  circum¬ 
stances.  But  when  w'e  contemjilate  her  as  a  simjJe  spectator 
in  the  crtnvd  assembled  to  wdtness  the  arrival  in  Baris  of  the 
young  queen  from  Spain,  then  consider  her  as  the  wite  of  the 
deformed  poet,  8carron,  afterwards  behold  lier  as  the  governess  of 
Madame  dc  !Montespan  s  children,  and  ultimately  witness  her 
ascent  to  the  highest  place  which  a  woman  can  lill  in  Irench 
society,  w’e  are  forced  to  recognise  her  claim  to  be  considered  the 
ablest  woman  of  her  time.  In  her,  the  passions,  the  affect  ions, 
the  emotions,  were  held  in  complete  subordination  to  the  jRtlg* 
ment.  V  hether  chaste  or  unchaste,  parsimonious  or  lavish  of 
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her  fortune,  faithful  or  faithless  to  her  friends,  she  kept  her  eye 
fixed  steadily  on  the  point  to  which  she  desired  to  attain.  Her 
jiientiil  and  moral  resources  were  extraordinary.  No  woman's 
hvscination  was  greater  when  she  desired  to  fascinate.  At  one 
time  she  suggested  the  idea  of  another  Cleopatra,  all  passion  and 
voluptuousness ;  and  at  another,  of  a  rigid  politician,  caring  for 
nothing  but  intiuence  in  the  regulation  of  state  atfairs ;  and  pre¬ 
sently  afterwards,  she  appeared,  even  to  careful  obseiTers,  to  be 
absorbed  entirely  by  ascetic  ideas  of  devotion.  To  Louis  XIV. 
she  presented  herself  successively  in  all  these  lights.  First,  she 
captivated  him  by  the  richness  of  her  form,  the  brilliance  of  her 
eves,  the  luxurious  grace  of  her  movements  ;  she  next  obtained 
ascendancy  over  his  mind  by  suggesting  prudent  counsel  in  his 
affairs,  domestic  and  public  ;  and  lastly,  she  gave  irresistil)le  force 
to  her  authority,  by  wielding,  with  consummate  adroitness,  the 
weapon  f>f  superstition. 

To  estimate  such  a  woman  was  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  In  the  lively  gossip  of  her  correspond- 
(‘iice,  she  often  appears  nothing  more  than  a  vulgar  intriguante. 
Sometimes,  the  most  offensive  epithets  are  applied  to  her  in  the 
impotence  of  outraged  vanity  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  persons  most 
lavourable  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  will  admit  that  the  very 
strongest  terms  supplied  by  language  might  occasionally  be 
applied  to  her  conduct  without  much  impropriety.  Through  her 
instigations  it  was  that  Louis  XIV.  was  led  to  perpetrate  some 
of  the  most  portentous  acts  of  wickedness  which  disgraced  his 
reign.  Owing  her  ascent,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  aid  afforded 
by  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  she  could  not  afterwards,  even  had 
she  felt  the  inclination,  refuse  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
development  of  their  inicpiitous  designs.  The  hands  which  had 
jiioved  so  powerful  in  bringing  about  her  elevation,  would  other¬ 
wise  have  hurled  her  remorselessly  from  the  bad  eminence  she 
had  reached,  even,  if  need  were,  by  poison  or  the  dagger.  To 
them,  therefore,  she  was  bound,  and  it  would  be  highly  instruc¬ 
tive,  if  it  were  possible,  to  explain  the  secret  connexion  between 
this  remarkable  woman  and  the  ‘  Order  of  Jesus.' 


Irom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  to  look 
ni  these  letters  for  a  key  to  the  more  important  characters  or 
events  of  Louis  XIV  .'s  reign.  Yet,  if  \ve  properly  study 
her  minute  and  apparently  trivial  revelations,  we  may  obtain 
considerable  assistance.  Among  other  things,  we  are  shown  very 
distinctly  the  moans  by  which  the  French  nobility  forfeited  and 
lost  their  position  in  society.  The  entire  court  was  nothing  better 
than  one  vast  hell,  in  which  gambling  was  perpetually  carried 
en  m  its  most  protligate  forms,  in  connexion  with  every  cognate 
iuid  congenial  vice.  To  provide  the  means  of  indulging  this 
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propensity,  men  saciiticed  their  estates,  and  women  tlieir  virtue 
Princes  and  lacqueys,  duchesses  and  courtesans,  stood  confouiuled 
together,  by  the  base  desire  of  gain,  and  many  ancient  houses 
with  an  liistorical  lustre  around  their  names, "sank  into  liope- 
less  poverty,  and  disappeared  altogether  from  i)uhlic  life.  All 
t‘mi)loyments  in  France,  as  well  at  court  as  in  the  army,  were  at 
that  time  sold  for  money,  and  as  the  aristocracy,  ruined  hy  their 
Vices,  were  at  length  unable  to  command  the  means  of  juirchas- 
ing  them,  the  richer  bourgeoisie  became  their  rivals,  and  drove 
them  gradually  out  of  the  field. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  exhibited  the  most  reckless 
inditterence  towards  the  rights,  the  comforts,  and  even  the  lives 
of  all  orders  of  the  peo]>le.  At  first  the  king  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  iinmense  revenue,  which  enalded  hiin  to  atHict  the 
territories  of  his  neighbours  with  all  the  horrors  and  miseries  of 
war,  and  while  so  (loing,  to  exhibit  in  his  various  })alac(‘s  the 
utmost  splendour  and  extravagance  of  luxury.  11  is  mistresses 
Idazed  with  jewels,  and  their  apartments,  as  well  as  his  own,  with 
]>late  vi'  gold ;  they  devoured  nightly  at  their  suppers  the  revenues 
ot  whole  j)roviuces,  and  fortunes  of  great  magnitiuh*  were  won 
and  lost  in  half  an  hour  at  i)lay.  As  the  regal  ])rodigal  and  his 
companions  of  both  sexes  passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
dazzled  multitude  rent  the  air  with  acclamations.  But  wars 
are  exptaisive  ))leasures.  Louis  XIV.  by  degrees  exhausted 
the  le.source.s  ot  Prance,  and  annihilated,  at  the  same  time,  his 
own  j)o]udarity.  'ihe  people  died  in  the  streets  by  hundreds  of 
cold  and  hunger,  the  ])rovinces  w'ere  depoj)ulated,  famine  hecame 
a  treipient  vi.sitor,  and  the  king,  who  had  formerly  been  regarded 
as  an  object  of  idolatry,  passed  through  the  streets  unnoticed,  or 
only  excited  manifestations  of  disgust.  He  was  driven  to  make 
in  his  own  dwelling  sacrifices  which  were  utterly  contemptible 
when  regarded  as  means  of  carrying  on  a  great  foreign  war ; 
be  melted,  for  example,  his  gold  plate  into  money,  and  supplie(l 
its  place  wdth  articles  of  common  earthenware.  Had  this  cliaiige 
been  made  to  effect  some  good  purpose,  it  would  have  been 
entitled  to  ]>raise  ;  but,  designed  as  it  Wiis,  to  multiply  scenes  ot 
blood  and  slaughtcT,  it  excites  nothing  but  scorn  and  execration. 
Ibis  Louis  himself  at  length,  when  too  late,  <liscovered.  He 
descended  to  the  grave  amid  the  curses  of  theP^rench  people,  and 
bequeathed  to  his  successors  an  empty  treasury,  a  public  credit 
destroyed,  a  debauched  aristocracy,  an  impoverished  and  indignant 
people,  and  the  fiery  Nemesis  of  a  revolution. 

Ihere  are  circumstances,  how  ever,  which  should  make  us  pause 
before  we  condemn  with  uiunitigated  severity  this  pompous  and 
selfish,  but,  at  the  siime  time,  unhappy  man.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  private  sufferings  of  Louis  XIV.  were  no  com- 
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ponsiltioii  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  Palatinate,  or  to 
the  persecuted  and  exiled  Protestants.  Yet,  considered  in  him- 
self,  even  this  kini^  excites  our  coin[>assion.  He  had  not  in  his 
childhood  or  in  his  youth  received  tiiat  elevatini^  knowledge  or 
that  wholesome  discipline  which  leads  men  to  feel  for  others,  or 
to  retlect  proj)erly  on  their  own  conduct.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who 


must  he  considered  as  his  father,  and 


his  weak  and  irresolute 


mother  conspired  to  bring  him  u})  in  ignorance  and  immorality. 
All  around  him  contrilnited,  by  adulation  and  tlie  most  culpable 
compliances  of  all  sorts,  to  inspire  him  with  a  false  idea  of  his  own 
character  and  position.  He  never  understood  politics  or  ]>ro))erly 
felt  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  regulation  of  a  nations 
atfairs.  He  had  been  taught  to  consider  everything  simply  with 
reference  to  himself,  to  his  grandeur,  to  his  rejmtation,  to  his 
j)leasures,  and  never  once  imagined  that  the  otlice  he  tilled  only 
rendered  him  the  tirst  servant  of  the  public.  Acting  in  con- 
tormity  with  his  own  theory,  he  at  once  ruined  the  country,  and 
laid  uj)  for  himself  an  inexhaustible  store  of  anguish  and  remorse. 
His  wife,  whom  he  had  deeply  wronged,  died  Indore  him  ;  his 
mistresses  each  in  her  turn  betrayed  and  disgraced  him  ;  most  of 
his  children  became  monsters  of  de])ravity,  and  surrounded  even 
his  death-bed  with  proofs  of  their  worthlessness  and  ingratitude. 
Dissensions,  mutual  hatreds,  and  secret  projects  of  revenge' 
obviously  ])revailed  among  them,  and  almost  with  his  last  breath 
he  strove,  with  the  consciousness  perhaps  that  he  strove  in  vain, 
to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 


Nevertheless,  according  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  he  exhibited 
much  ecpianimity  and  resignation  at  the  approach  of  death.  He 
was  j)erhaps  glad  to  die.  For  many  years  he  had  encountered 
nothing  but  defeat  and  humiliation  abroad,  witnessed  nothing  in 


France  but  increasing  poverty  and  discontent,  and  found  nothing 
in  his  own  family  but  unkindness,  nn^anne.ss,  and  moral  turj>itude. 
Fven  the  yoke  of  Madame  do  Maintenon,  rendered  more  galling 
hy  the  interference  of  the  »Jesuits,  may  liave  secretly  become 
insuj)portable  to  him,  so  that,  with  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
he  may  have  siiid  inwardly,  if  not  outwardly,  that  he  should  Ix^ 
glad  to  find  any  hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at.  His  sister-in- 
law,  who.se  letters  throw  so  much  light  on  the  chsiracter  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  court,  evidently  entertained  a  strong  atlection  for 
liim,  notwith.standing  that  she  never  spared  in  her  .secret  repre¬ 
sentation  to  friends  in  Germany  or  in  Fhiglaiid  his  tailings  or  his 
vices.  She  was  herself  growing  old  at  the  period  of  his  death, 
and,  though  she  does  not  (piite  confe.ss  the  fact  in  lier  very  frank 
communications,  it  seems  probable  that  the  character  of  her  .son, 
who  tor  .some  years  wjis  to  take  the  king  s  place  in  public  affairs, 
inspired  her  with  little  confidence. 
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cliticd  lITr  to  view  .  "•■‘♦uMlly  i„. 

her'rLtwtLrTnmS 

eiate  any  regal  ]>ereoiiage.  But  whollv^'^*^'*.'*’  iT*'*  'l^pre- 
iirst  or  Jast  Jets  evervtliino*  i,'^  icaj)al>le  of  res(n  ve  slie 

owape  her  maternal  frankness,  for  tlmmd,  '*«t 

l|iin  to  be  good,  slio  is  very  carefii’l  to  m-  v^? 

*So  again,  when  the  necessities  nf  li  to  he  wicked 

jeak  of  Louis  XV.  in  J.is  boylio.  d  ’XrTlr 
cl'anning,  and  .so  on,  slie  tluoX  mf  '  •  “!»  '‘=»«I.sonie 

liave  iindoubtedlv  led  an  ohser,/  ^  "*s»»iations  which  would’ 

i^itJier,  lie  was  full  of  conceit  "’aiw]‘  innf  lij^e  liis 

very  tonn  of  his  head,  as  she  d^sc' 'r  ^  «fll-willcd.  The 

«b"aiiist  him;  It  was  round  hard  l■e,^ l 

featur<‘s  Were  well-formcil  lit’  f  '  •  and  thou<'h  the 

fi^Jonee.  He  i.s,  rr""’ 

very  o.-irly  age  bv  his  governess  i]  L  ‘'T  ^‘"■'  "I'ted  at  a 

fe^arded  with  anything  like  ‘ /.refer  •"mi.v  years  he 

irksome  to  him,  and  it  seeL  hiil  .  i  lV'^7''"<'.v  else  was 

he  received.  ^  to  the  m.sidious  instruction 

There  are  libels  existine-  in  V  i  r 
ot  memoirs  or  chronicles  whic^.mf 

great  bohliiess,  the  my.steries  ,,f  ,  vitli  far  too 

course,  when  unsui.,,itc,i  bv  il  Kg'mivy.  Ifp,,,,  thc.s,>,  of 
much  reliance.  BuVif  1  "c  cannot  i.lace 

tlie  Duchess  of  Orll  %:e"ril  >«.velatioL  of 

tietion  .lid  not  much  exa:.:rcnte  m  ta'*ricators  of 

_>;l'0«d.l  porbaps  S.-.V,  of  near  t  I  “*•  ratlier,  we 


nation,  l>ut  may  reinaik  l)v  f/  readers  iinagi- 

iiijizabetJi  snjraest  only  mrf  nf  ^  betters  of  Cliarlotte 

‘'"vdill  one‘”?fX“*‘  "“'siiicioi™^  *’ 

improperly  be  called  her  ej.isodes,  in  what  mav  not 

huniiiar;  we  mean  I  ..w’  M  -  persons  are  tolerably 

plies  numerous  particulars  scheme.  Still,  she  suf.- 

‘*'‘lii'eation  of  that  startling  folly  "T  ‘o  complete  the  , 

abi>umc  a  liberty  C'inot'i.ilK  ^  i  ^  pens  ot  iirincesse?? 

•’  vhen  writing  to  each  other,  which  we 
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can  neither  envy  nor  iniitxite.  It  may  bo  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  in  their  eagerness  for  money,  ladies  of  the  liighest  rank  in 
France  overstepped  all  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  deconim. 
Regarding  Law  as  a  magician,  rather  than  as  a  financier,  and 
ready  t*)  perform  or  submit  to  anything  by  which  they  might 
enrich  themselves,  they  pursued  the  adventurous  Scotchman  into 
the  most  private  recesses  of  his  house.  To  obtain  admittance 
they  had  often  recourse  to  the  most  ludicrous  contrivances.  One 
duchess  ordered  her  coachman  to  u})set  her  carriage  opposite  his 
door,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  proceeding  a  little  too  far,  she 
thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  screamed  aloud  :  ‘  Upset 
now,  upset  now,  you  rogue!'  ^Ir.  Law’s  coachman,  partly  by 
speculation,  partly  through  the  enormous  presents  he  received  by 
way  of  bribe,  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  (piit  his  lucrative 
employment.  As  he  had  always  conducted  himself  properly,  the 
financier  very  much  regi'etted  his  loss,  and  honestly  told  him  so. 
The  coachman  replied  that  he  was  very  much  flattered,  but  that 
if  Mr.  Law  would  trust  to  him,  he  would  undertake  to  recommend 
him  a  person  every  way  ecpial  to  himself;  Law,  wdio  was  a  good- 
natured  fellow’,  wms  resolved  to  humour  his  Jehu,  who  made  Ids 
aj»pearance  next  morning,  bringing  tw’o  coachmen  under  his 
wing.  He  then  gravely  entered  into  their  characters,  and 
rc(piested  Mr.  Law’  to  make  choice  of  the  one  he  preferred.  Mr. 
Law  did  so,  and  then  inquired  what  was  to  become  of  the  other? 
Oh,  replied  the  man,  w’ith  great  naivetd :  ‘  1  shall  take  him  for 
my  own  coachman.' 

Occasionally  the  duchess  varies  the  thread  of  her  correspond¬ 
ence  witli  tragical  incidents,  which  the  want  of  proper  new^s- 
l)apers  rendered  extremely  interesting  to  her  friends.  Her 
manner  of  relating  is  clever  and  exciting.  She  gives  the 
circumstances  as  they  come  to  her  knowledge,  and  leaves  you 
in  doid)t  for  several  days  or  w’eeks,  as  the  casii  may  be,  about  the 
ilenoucmcid ;  for  example,  in  one  of  her  letters,  wx*  find  the 
following  startling  narrative: — An  abbe,  the  member  of  a 
noble  family,  who  w^as  greatly  addicted  to  gambling,  and  led  in 
other  ways  a  disreputable  life,  went  out  rather  late  one  evening 
to  sup  with  a  female  relative.  He  had  won  at  play  several  thou- 
«uid  golden  Louis,  which  he  shut  up  in  a  cabinet  in  his  bedroom. 
To  meet  the  demands  which  they  who  indulge  in  games  of 
hazard  may  have  at  any  moment  made  upon  them,  he  was, 
moreover,  in  the  habit  of  carrying  considerable  sums  of  money 
npmi  Ids  person.  In  those  days  the  streets  of  Paris  wxre  not 
quite  so  .Side  as  they  are  at  present.  'I’lni  monarchy,  by  im¬ 
poverishing  the  people,  tended  to  multijdy  footpads  and  cut- 
tliroiits,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  nocturnal 
revellers  .to  stumble  over  dead  bodies  in  the  streets.  The  abb(*, 
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however,  escaped  all  external  perils,  and  arrived  safe  and  souml 
at  the  door  of  his  own  lodgings.  Hinging  the  great  hell  he 
awoke  the  concienje  or  ])urter,  who  distinctly  reinemhered  the 
late  liour  at  which  he  returned,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  His  valet,  whom 
lie  had  had  in  his  service  for  many  years,  came  half  way  down 
the  stairs  to  meet  him.  They  then  mounted  to  the  abbe’s 
chamber  tog(dher,  and  the  porter  distinctly  heard  them  shut  the 
iloor.  After  that  the  wliole  house  became  i)erfectly  (|uiet,  aud 
there  being  no  more  lodgers  to  be  admitted,  the  concienje  aud 
his  wife  retired  cpiietly  to  bed. 

Nt*xt  morning,  when  they  arose,  the  wife,  in  pursuance  of  her 
avocations,  went  into  what  we  shouhl  call  the  drawing-room, 
which  lay  exactly  under  the  abbe’s  bedchamber.  On  throwing 
open  the  shutters  she  was  astonished  to  observe  iqioii  the  floor, 
which  wiis  comjiosed  of  variegated  patterns  in  jioHsIumI  oak, 
small  pools  of  blood,  which  were  constantly  increased  hy  drops 
from  the  ceiling,  which  on  looking  u})  she  perceived  to  he  dis- 
cidoured  to  a  very  large  extent.  Oreatly  alarmed,  she  iusIkmI 
out  of  the  apartment  and  told  her  husband.  The  terrifii^l  couple 
having  awakened  some  of  the  humbler  lodgers,  proceeded  along 
with  them  to  the  abbe’s  Innlroom,  which  thev  found  locked  on 


the  outside  but  with  the  key  in  the  door.  It  may  cjisily  bo 
imagined  that  they  did  not  turn  the  key  or  enter  without  much 
trepiilation.  Nor  were  their  fears  groundless,  for  they  had  not 
advanced  many  steps  before  they  found  the  unfortunati*  ahbe 
lying  stretclu'd  upon  the  floor,  with  his  head  literally  severeil 


from  Ins  body.  Such  sights  freeze  the  blood  of  persons  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  slaughter,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  these  good  people 
stood  for  some  time  juu'fectly  aghast,  gazing  at  the  hideous  spec¬ 
tacle  before  them.  They  instinctively  asked  themselves  who 
coidd  have  committed  .so  shocking  a  crime,  aiul  ])rohahly  the 
thoughts  of  all  fixed  immediately  uj)on  the  valet.  He  alone 
pos.sesseil  the  key  of  the  abbe’s  room;  the  jxirter  had  heard  them 
enter  together,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  other  person 
in  the  hou.se  upon  whom  suspicion  could  with  any  jnohahihty 
alight.  The  valet,  therefore,  must  be^the  criminal,  aud  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  had  gone  on  in  the  porter’s  mind  was  repeated  in  the 
imagination  of  all  his  companions. 

Hut  weak  and  inconclu.sive  is  the  logic  of  sudden  fright.  On 
looking  a  few  ])aces  further,  they  observed  the  unha])py  object 
of  their  suspicions  weltering  in  his  blood  upon  the  floor,  and 
likewise  with  his  head  severed  from  his  body.  This  di.scovery  of 
course  bewildered  them,  because  it  now  became  necessiiry  to 
look  further  for  the  murderer,  and  they  all  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  it  might  perhaps  be  one  of  themselves.  At  all 
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events  they  looke.l  most  tmcomfortablv  at  oacl.  other  ami 
spmhiy  vacate.!  the  a,.artment  to  lay  an  account  of  the  .ha’ad 
cat<u^trophe  before  the  proper  autliorities. 

At  this  staj^e  of  the  i.rocee.lin.irs,  the  story  was  related  to  the 

)uche.ss  of  Orleans  who,  ace.w.Iing  to  cnston,:  imme.liate  4ntro 

.hicecl  It  into  her  letters,  and  eircnlated  it  hy  the  next  mwt  tl.r^  ^ 

the  j^reater  part  of  Enroiie  'J'he  ii.axoi.  •  i  '  ‘ 

*  jiie  ])(‘iboirs  who  received 

oon.n.un.cat.ons  were  nece.s.sarily  pnt  upon  the  very  te  ter-1  o,  £ 

of  curiosity.  Who  could  i.o.ssihly  have  killed  tI„.oii  -  i  i- 

valet?  For  several  <iays,\,erhans  w£ks  >  ,’V" 

remain  in  i<{noraiice,  though  everybody  i„’  |‘ari“as1hTr*f  *  ^ 

assiircl  them,  was  talking  of  nothimr  else  JWhan  ■  tl  I 

.secret  might  have  b<>en  .Hviihaal  and  wldbwl  ^ 

1  VI  1  -11  While  fh(‘v  \v(‘re  torfnriintf 

,'l  II'O  ki„>,vlc.lsc  which  w„  .h.niwTi^c 
. . 'I";."*  wc„l  „„  *ri,i„w,  w./hucr  ,“c  W 

?i:n;:;s,=i:;'^=rS5ii:rT“" 

.  Hcctol  his  cscaiic,  leaving  lie,  i„  f,„.„  ,|„„|,  ,,|  |  „  -  .  • 

ymi  rcuil  the  vnlinnc,  ihiit  jnn  nro  In  htar  no  mon''!Tlhe'-iN’  ^ 

fn  1  it tbei -w  1  iter  reverfv! 

rt.  tl  "r  1''-“  "t  fc 

•  dtli.iudi‘d  jii8tic(^  by  coniiaittiio*’  QuioiMo 

Sn  •'•rp-hendmfthoil^l! 

vvi’  ‘}v  ,  nianner,  we  are  not  informed 

™!,  '» i"  t  <■«"- 

prevents  our  iieik-i.‘  "  ii-ssiimc  a  character  which 

vitli  her  fr  n  ‘  ^  ”  '>i*re.served  use  of  them.  Sh.-  had  bronght 
ni  Her  fiom  .ermany  no  very  remarkable  .Icree  of  refineni.mt 

“Irsen  l  =  l.ut  wh.  n  to  her  imli- J.on 

-Xiv  1  ad  I  "•'■1^';^'.''='’.  «'!?  HC.|nire.l  at  the  court  of"jnonis 
she  wi.iil  I  '*^1*1  dilHcult  to  imagine  anythimr  which 

''hic^  .tn'“ifn  ‘i--»-»‘<-.iknes!;£- 

'J’here  is  „  j  1  g  ' '''  '’""le  of  Ii.t  best  stories. 

,  honeier,  totally  free  from  this  fault,  of  which  wc 
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5^2  letters  Oi  THE  DLLur^ 

shall  eiuleavour  S\Tavity^?itl?A^ 

My  ;i;'»jrt  :Ct!uy',  v-u.,  «' 

is'iciently  through  all  his  property,  as 

The  Duke  de  La  1  ^  t  P;,k1  him  an  only  daughter,  lo 

dukes  often  do,  died,  lea\in  unkind  as  tortune,  tor, 

S  young  lady  nature  was  thoroughly  ugly. 

\mon<'  the  courtiers  ot  that  .  .^uie ;  hence  everyhody 

ni^i>eared  to  be  at  liberty  t  ‘1  *  ,  treated  so  entirely  like 

M^emoisello  de  La  Force  hai  n  altogether  without 

r^-iedaughter  by  she  possessed  a  large 

Mttr  ictioiis.  Instead  ot  ot  I  of  conversation,  and 

tw  of  intelligeime,  ‘^^^rac-rdinai  poNv  trs  ^  hithehlaze 

the  most  fascinating  ”\„l,iness  of  her  countenance  was 

of  her  mental  endowments  th  ‘“‘‘S 

rv  her  As  may  easily  he  ,  respecting  the  best 

“3*  i~'5  “;;'-rwf  At  *« 

®  nf  fvi’stro-tinji  tlie  lovers  1  eorceross,  because, 

Sliil 

«  Ihoiit  hcanty  or  oimlence,  ^  „„t  'Vithout  mo- 

!  l.v  mere  dint  of  of  Coiuld  could  be 

fence  that  the  young  away  to  the  family  palace^ 

revertml  sin  ,aade  -...m  he  coutem- 

taken  to  task  Lke  the  „.,,o,;nlv  he 


prev 


canal,  liorUercu  .7  l-i—  ^p,ays 

at  the  hottoni  ot  it.  incident  occurs  • '  •  t  yf 

At  this  point  of  "Y  y  ll  simgcsted  itself  elf 

appeared  to  bo  moi^  agreeable  f"  ‘ ^aiial, 

this  tiery  lover  that  ^  f  ,sed  on  the  hanks  0  ^  \pia.,s 

&  to 
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into  empty  air.  lie  looked  at  the  cold  water  of  the  canal  with  a 
shudder,  and  putting  on  his  clothes  again,  and  taking  up  the 
sachet,  he  returned  into  the  palace,  and  having  coolly  related 
what  had  happened  to  his  relatives,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
abandon  his  mistress  for  ever.  In  this  way  the  young  lady  wiis 
deprived  of  her  expected  husband,  and  loft  to  re-commence  her 
attacks  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  It  was  not  very  long  before 
another  inamorato  presented  himself.  This  was  a  Monsieur  de 
Brion,  the  son  of  a  person  high  in  ofticc  and  influence,  who,  after 
the  example  of  the  Condd,  otfered  the  most  violent  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  his  heir.  The  ])lan  he  adopted  ]>romised  to  be  no 
less  effectual  than  theirs.  Though  the  young  man  had  reached 
the  rational  age  of  twenty-five.  Monsieur  de  Brion  shut  him  up 
like  a  child,  and  positively  forbade  him  to  hold  any  intercourse 
by  letters  or  othenvise  with  his  mistress.  But  if  in  one  sense 
love  be  blind,  it  certainly  exhibits  great  wealth  of  invention  and 
quick-wittedness  in  others.  Mademoiselle  de  J^a  Force  became 
acquainted  with  a  wandering  musician,  who  travelled  about  with 
a  troop  of  tame  bears,  which  he  made  to  dance  in  the  streets  as 
he  played.  It  should,  perha]>s,  be  observed  that  this  lady  was  a 
writer  of  romances,  and  therefore  familiar  with  all  the  ingenious 
devices  of  passion.  She  now  formed  a  design  l)y  which  she 
doubted  not  she  should  be  able  to  triumph  over  the  argus  policy 
of  the  elder  De  Brion.  Her  scheme  was  to  get  herself  sewed  uj> 
in  the  skin  of  a  bear,  and  in  this  disguise  to  proceed  in  com]>any 
with  her  ursine  friends  to  the  court  of  Monsieur  de  Brion's  house, 
there  to  dance  and  play  tricks  for  the  amusement  of  her  lover, 
whom  she  contrived  to  apprise  of  her  intentions.  Her  scheme 
succeeded.  The  musician  played,  the  bears  danced,  the  ardent 
lover  descended  to  the  court,  and  there,  while  apparently  engaged 
in  frolicing  with  bruin,  concerted  a  matrimonial  rendezvou.s.  The 
marriage  took  place,  and  the  enchanted  couple  proceeded  to 
Versaille.s,  where  Louis  XIV.  gave  them  apartments  in  the 
palace.  But,  alas!  for  the  felicity  of  this  world.  I )e  Brion,  the 
father,  proceeded  like  a  tornado  to  the  ])arliament  of  Paris,  and 
there  exerting  his  influence  and  his  eloipience— j)erhaps  also  the 
force  of  his  cash — o])tained  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage. 
Mademoiselle  de  La  Force,  once  more  become  a  spinster,  aban- 
doiu‘d  all  hopes  of  connubial  life,  and  betook  herself  to  the 
uniting  of  others  in  the  jfliant  pages  of  romance,  inwardly  no  doubt 
detesting  tliat  social  system  which  thus  enabled  the  Avealthy  and 
powerful  to  .sport  w  ith  the  feelings  an<l  hap])iness  of  the  j)oor. 

From  these  recitals,  which  we  preferred  giving  in  our  own 
W’ords,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  comprehend  of  what  sort  of 
materials  the  correspondence  of  the  Duche.ss  of  Orleans  consists. 
But  she  is  not  alwavs  relating  anecdotes  or  telling  stories. 
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( )cca.sionally  she  <lraws  characters,  and  when  her  prejudices  do 
not  stand  in  the  way,  she  porfonns  this  difticult  task  with  nuich 
ability.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  new  collection  of 
letters  is  })y  no  means  so  characteristic  as  the  old  one.  In  fact 
the  former  editor,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  had  made  the  host 
use  of  the  materials  at  his  disposal.  It  would  probablv  ho  lost 
labour  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  her  letters,  because,  as  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  re])eatin^  the  same  remarks  and  telling  the  sivnie 
stories  to  three  or  four  of  her  friends  at  tlie  same  time,  and  often 
<‘xactly  in  the  same  language,  her  repetitions  would  soon  become 
unendurable. 

The  ])icture  she  draws  of  her  son,  the  Il(‘gent,  which  many 
persons  censure  as  much  too  favourable,  is,  in  our  opinion,  as 
free  from  partiality,  as,  considering  it  was  drawn  by  a  mother,  it 
could  possibly  have  been.  She  admits  most  of  his  vices  and 
nearly  all  Ids  faults,  but  is  very  naturally  disposed  to  view  thoiu 
with  as  much  leniency  as  possible.  Besides  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  Regent  was  desirous  of  occupying  as  good  a  ]dace  in  his 
mother’s  mind  as  circumstances  would  permit,  a  fact  which  we 
interpret  greatly  in  his  favour.  When  he  desired  to  account  to 
lier  for  the  reckless  way  in  which  he  s])ent  his  evenings,  he  used 
to  say  that  lie  got  up  at  six  in  the  morning  and  applied  himself 
diligently  to  public  Inisiness  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  after  which 
most  persons  besitles  a  mother  wmdd  acknowledge  that  some 
litthi  relaxaticm  was  necessary.  He  had  probably  spemt  the  day 
in  this  manner  two  or  three  times  in  his  life,  and  was  resolved 
to  make  tlie  most  of  the  ])henomenon,  in  order  that  he  might 
stand  high  for  industry  in  the  estimation  of  his  mamma. 

We  arc  not  <juite  convinced,  moreover,  that  those  historians 
who  speak  with  unmitigated  harslmessof  the  Regent,  are  (‘utitled 
to  more  contiilence  than  his  mother.  When,  for  example,  they 
say  that  lie  was  the  idlest  of  men,  and  that  he  thought  ot 
nothing  but  gratifying  his  worst  jiassions,  we  are  unable  to  accojit 
their  testimony  literally.  Idiat  his  vices  were  very  great,  we 
admit;  that  his  failings  were  still  greater  and  more  numerous  is 
likewise  true  ;  but  he  was  not  altogether  without  his  good  (juah- 
ties,  among  which  were  the  frankness  and  facility  with  which  he 
forgave  his  enemies,  his  freedom  from  the  sjnrit  of  })ersecution, 
and  the  di'sire,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  perfectly  siu- 
<‘<*ri\  to  bem'tit  France  to  the  utmost  of  his  jiower. 

Still  we  are  far  from  being  the  apologists  of  tln‘  i Mike  of 

( frh.'ans.  What  his  own  nndher  admits  to  his  discredit  is  (juite 

enough  to  det(*rmine  the  place  he  ought  to  occupy  in  histoia. 
lit'  was  an  amlacious  and  unscrupulous  ])roliigatc.  vehemently 
addicted  to  self-imliilgence,  and  not  very  solicitous  alxmt  the 
feelings  or  liajipiness  of  those  who  made  themselves  the  ministeis 
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of  his  pleasures.  But  if  he  treated  them  recklessly,  he  allowed 
them,  without  the  slij^htest  anger,  to  btdiave  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  towards  him.  The  women  who  professed  to  love 
him,  were  in  all  instances  faithless,  and  he  knew  it ;  hut,  in¬ 
stead  of  considering  himself  entitled  to  take  revenge,  he  evi- 
dentlv  believed  them  to  be  justitied,  and  continued  to  them 
all  the  favours  and  honours  in  his  })ower.  It  Wiis  not  to  be 
expected  that  such  a  man  shouhl  b(‘  desirous  of  ac([uiring  a 
rejaitation  in  the  world.  He  knew  this  to  be  impossible,  and 
accordingly  never  made  the  attempt.  But  it  was  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  he  \yould  take  some  care  of  his  health, 
in  order  that  ho  might  live  to  revel  in  the  enjoyments  on  which 
he  set  so  much  value.  But  this  he  did  not  do.  AVhen 
his  physicians  informed  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing 
one  of  his  eyes  unless  ho  changed  his  manner  of  living,  or  at 
least  observed  some  degree  of  moderation,  he  ])aid  no  regard  to 
their  advice,  but  lived  exactly  as  befon*,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sitting  up  late,  as  if  he  had  possessed  a  constitution  of  iron.  The 
iutlammation  in  the  eye  went  on,  therefore,  and  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  followed ;  but  even  when  death  stared  liim  in  the 
face,  he  persevered  in  his  halntual  indulgences,  as  if,  like 
tlie  Roman  emperors,  he  cared  not  for  existence,  unless  it  wius 
accom]>anied  by  the  delights  of  sin.  Some  have  inferred  from 
this — and  not,  we  confeSvS,  without  probability — that  so  desperate 
a  perseverance  favours  the  su})})osition  of  his  having  been  guilty 
of  crimes  so  great,  that  he  could  only  endure  to  live  while  his 
conscience  was  clouded  by  libertinism  and  excess.  He  was  sus- 
pt‘cted  of  having  iiuhdged  in  the  ])revailing  crime  of  the  age — 
the  poisoning  of  enemies;  and  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  who  was 
among  the  circulators,  or  fabricators  of  this  report,  inspired  extra¬ 
ordinary  terror  in  his  mother,  when  driven  out  of  Sj)Min  she 
found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Pari.s.  But  this 
emissary  of  Madame  do  Maintenon  experienced  few  scru])les, 
when  the  character  of  man  or  woman  was  to  be  assailed.  She 
had  occupied  the  most  mischievous  post  at  the  court  of  S])ain, 
where  she  was  a  sort  of  ]uofessi)r  of  calumny,  and  the  Duchess 
ot  Orleans  consequently  knew  that  the  hatred  which  this  tcr- 
niagaut  bore  her  son  would  induce  her  to  let  loose  the  tlood- 
gatt*s  of  her  malice  against  him,  whether  he  ^Yas  innocent  or 
guilty.  ' 

Another  of  the  persons,  whose  characters  are  ])aintt‘d  in  this 
corri‘sj)ondence,  is  thcj  C.irdinal  Dubois.  Of  this  odious  individual 
history  has  aln'ady,  ]K‘rhaps,  said  too  much.  ^  et,  he  was  ])Os- 
^essvd  of  extraordinary  abilities,  was  learned,  elo(|uent,  and 
uisinuating  in  his  manners,  and  distinguished  by  .so  much 
cilrontory,  that  no  event  in  life  ever  ap23t;ared  to  disturb  Ids 
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equanimity.  It  is  not  ^vithout  some  reason,  therefore,  that  tlie 
Ducliess  of  Orleans  describes  him  as  the  evil  genius  of  her  sen. 
A  story  is  told  of  this  man,  in  one  of  the  memoirs  of  the  time 
whicli,  because  it  h:is  not  been  often  repeated,  we  shall  introduce 
briefly  in  this  place.  Tliough,  as  a  priest,  he  was,  of  course, 
bound  to  celibacy,  he  became  enamoured  of  a  young  girl  in  one 
of  the  distant  ])rovinces  where  he  was  then  residing,  and  because 
he  could  win  her  love  in  no  other  way,  he  married  her.  For 
some  time  he  was  amused  by  her  society,  but  his  ambition  at 
length  urged  him  to  seek  Ids  fortune  in  the  capital,  where  the 
appearance  of  a  priest  with  a  wife  would  have  been  regarded  as 
an  absurdity  too  great  for  belief.  The  poor  girl,  therefore,  ^vas 
left  behind,  and  in  good  faith  and  sim])licity,  waited  nianv  long 
years  for  his  return  ;  meanwhile,  the  adventurer  hatl  risen  first  to 
be  an  abbd  and  then  a  bishop,  and  was  on  the  point  of  ]>eing 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal,  when  he  bethought  him  of  his 
connubial  exploit,  and  of  the  prejudice  it  might  cause  him  s’nould 
some  enemy  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  make  it 
public. 

These  difhcidties  Monsieur  Dubois  laid  ingenuously  befi»re  one 
of  his  friends,  a  member  of  the  virtuous  aristocracy  ceh'hrated  i»y 
Burke,  and  this  worthy  nobleman  undertook  to  deliver  the 
future  cardinal  from  all  appreliension  of  the  consecjuences  of 
what  was  now  termed  his  youthful  folly.  This  scheme  having 
been  matun'd,  the  nobleman  repaired  to  the  village  indicated  hy 
Dubois,  and  at  the  inn  where  he  stopped,  impiired,  with  apparent 
carelessness,  about  the  village  priest ;  saying,  that  if  he  were  a 
jolly  follow,  lie  should  not  dislike  to  be  invited  by  him  to  dinner. 
The  information  was  conveyed  to  the  ])riest,  ami  the  desind 
invitation  immediately  came.  TTp(,ii  the  quality  of  the  dinner 
we  need  not  dwell.  The  guest  found  it  excellent,  as  well  as  the 
wines  which  followed.  Dubois’  friend  could  probably  bear  more 
wine  than  the  worthy  cur(^,  and,  besides,  was  too  deeply  interested 
in  remaining  perfectly  sober  to  be  betrayed  into  any  excess. 
Adroitly,  as  if  by  accident,  he  introduced  into  their  merry  cmi- 
versiition  the  subject  of  the  ex])ectant  cardinal’s  marriage,  winch 
he  was  careful  to  say  he  did  not  in  the  least  believe.  1 
remark,  the  good  ])riest  gave  a  knowing  wink,  and  said,  he  knew 
something  on  that  point,  which  was  better  kept  secret.  ‘  I 
served  the  nobleman,  ‘you  are  inclined  to  humour  the  joke;  hut  it 
is  quite  impossible  it  should  be  true.’  ‘Not  so  impossible  as  yon 
imagine,’  replied  the  curd,  ‘since  1  have  now  the  register ol  tne 
maniage  in  the  house,  which  I  can  show  you  if  you  are  in¬ 
credulous.’  The  guest  affecting  not  to  be  convinced,  the  jiricj't, 
with  an  imjiortant  air,  brought  forth  from  a  cujiboard  the 
fatal  book,  and,  with  some  difficulty — for  the  wine  had  begun 
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to  produce  its  effect — })ointod  out  tlie  entry  of  the  luarriapfo. 
Upon  seeing  it,  the  nohleinan  confessed  he  couhl  not  now  doubt 
the  fact,  but  became  thouglitful  and  moody.  Observing  tliis,  the 
cure  said  he  would  bring  out  a  bottle  of  wine  which  would  soon 


put  his  melancholy  to  tiight.  This  he  did,  but  the  go(xl  man  liim* 
self  was  the  tirst  to  succumb  beneath  its  power.  Lt waning  back  in 
his  easy  chair,  he  yielded  to  sleep,  and  began,  no  doubt,  to  dn^am  of 
mitres  and  scarlet  hats.  This  wiis  the  decisive  moment.  The 


melancholy  nobleman,  having  torn  the  leaf  out  of  tln^  register, 
folded  it  carefully,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket;  aft(‘r  which  he 
closed  the  book,  roused  the  ])riest,  and  sj)eedily  took  his  leave, 
having  ahused  the  good  man's  hospitality,  and  ruined  for  ever  tluj 
ho])CS  of  Dubois'  wife.  What  reward  this  person  met  with,  we 
forget;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  finishetl  his  career  in  the 
galleys.  Dubois,  however,  became  a  cardinal,  ami  assisted  largely 
in  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Living  among  such  ))ersons,  it  is  clear  that  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  could  never  be  in  want  of  materials,  with  which  to  till  her 


letters,  or  render  them  piquante.  It  is  to  her  credit  that  she 
made  the  most  of  these  materials,  and  has  left  behind  her  some 


of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  volumes  in  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  of  French  memoirs.  Unfortunately,  they  cannot  be  trans¬ 
lated,  the  duchess's  ])en  being  much  too  cynical  to  find  suitable 
exjnessions  in  the  English  language.  We  have  brought  them 
l)efore  our  readers  as  containing  a  specimen  of  literature  which 
is  ])opular  in  Germany  and  in  Franc(%  and  also  as  a  curious 
iuslance  of  the  amusements  of  persons  in  the  most  exalted  rank. 
There  is  no  advantage  that  we  are  aware  of  in  being  ignorant 
of  such  matters;  and  we  think  it  better  that  they  should  be 
known  to  English  readers  in  this  manner  than  in  translations  by 
writers  who  would  transfer  to  our  language  all  the  objectionable 
|>a.^'<ages,  as  well  as  those  \vhich  wo  have  given.  We  conceive  it 
to  bo  no  small  ]»art  of  our  duty  in  providing  materials  for  literary 
recreation,  occasionally  to  make  selections  of  this  kind,  guarding 
with  all  care  against  passing  the  boundaries  which  S(*])arate  the 
right  from  the  wrong — the  sivfe  from  the  noxious — according  to 
our  Christian  standard.  It  is  hy  proceeding  on  this  j^rinciple, 
rather  than  hy  eschewing  the  lighter  regions  of  literature,  that 
We  hope  to  avoid,  on  the  one  haml,  the  extreme  of  intolerable 
dulness,  and  on  the  other,  that  familiarity  with  gilded  vice  which 
IS  all  the  more  dangerous  that,  hy  not  disgusting  wdtli  its  gross- 
ncs.s,  it  prevents  alarm,  and  w’orks  on  the  nnconscious  reader  an 


aiuoimt  of  mischief  which  it  is  as 
uupossible  to  erase*. 


difiicult  to  calculate  as  it  is 
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Art.  III. — The  Bible  in  many  Tonyucft.  London:  Lell^dous  Traet 
Society. 

2.  Bible  Triumphs.  A  Jiihilee  Memorial.  I>v  Lev.  T.  Tiinpscui.  l2iuo. 

3.  The  Bible  of  ere  ry  Land.  Ito.  London:  Hamster.  ISol. 

4.  The  Bible  in  India.  Svo.  Calcutta. 

5.  Beporf  of  the  Forly-ninlh  Annirersary  of  the  British  and  Forripi 

Jlible  Society. 

C.  Jubilee  Tracts  relatiny  to  the  British  and  Foreiyn  Bible  Socic/if. 

Xos.  1.— X. 

It  lias  always  appeared  to  us  a  remarkable  phenomenon  that  it 
should  have  hetai  left  to  the  nineteenth  century  to  conuneneo  a 
system  of  multiplying  and  distributing  cojiies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
all  languages,  at  all  ade<piate  to  the  wants  of  the  human  ract‘. 
This  omission  is  the  more  impre.ssive  when  we  rememher  what 
races  of  ])rofound  and  tei  vent  hihlicists  have  lived  in  the  world, 
or  have  consumed  themselves  with  zeal,  and  yet  never  jierceivod 
what  seems  so  vt*ry  obvious  to  us — the  vast  means  which  a  jdii- 
lanthro]nc  association  }daces  at  tlie  dis])osal  of  the  ('hristian 
scholar  for  im]>arting  a  copy  of  the  word  of  Clod  to  remote  nations, 
for  the  very  knowledge  of  whose  language  and  history  we  arc 
indebted  to  the  modern  missionarv.  Xhir  is  this  neglect  to  have 
circulated  a  competent  suj)ply  of  co])ies  of  the  Scri]>tures  peculiar 
t<>  one  age  or  on(‘ country ;  for  even  the  fathers  of  the  ('hurch, 
and  those  of  them  who  made  biblical  studic's  tludr  forte,  never 
seem  to  have  intended  to  multi]dy  cojues  of  (lods  word  to  any 
furtlier  extent  at  most  than  tbey  had  discijiles.  These  disciples 
of  the  Christian  faith  were  indet‘d  of  all  nations;  and  hence  we 
learn  in  various  jdaces  of  the  works  of  Jerome  and  Origen,  ot 
early  translations  of  the  Lible  into  the  Italic,  the  Syriac,  tlu‘ 
yEthiopic,  tlu‘  CNiptic,  and  the  Sahidic,  as  well  as  into  the  Arabic, 
the  AKeso-dothic,  and  the  Armenian  languages.  Jhit  lor  tin* 
most  ]>art  we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  autlnu's  of  these  early 
versions,  though  there  can  be  little  doidit  of  their  existence;  lor. 
accustomed  as  we  have  ever  been  to  the  contemporary  use  ot 
copies  of  the  Scripture  in  our  own  tongue,  from  the  lirst  ])eriod  ot 
our  religious  sensations,  it  is  dilHcult  for  us  to  understand  how. 
in  those  turious  ante-Constantinian  time.s,  men  of  so  many  diH»'- 
rtmt  climes  could  have  nurtured  their  ])iety  to  so  great  a  heiglit 
without  the  daily  use  of  co])ies  of  Holy  Writ.  We  imagine  that 
Cdiristians  would  in  those  days  write  out  for  tlieir  own  usei'crtaiii 
parts  of  the  Hible,  and  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare  even  on 
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^vorldlv  topics,  the  li<ahitu(le  of  men’s  minds  must  have  been  more 
independent  oi'  written  records,  and  so  the  memory  and  tlie  ear 
ill  tln>se  days  perhaps  were  better  cultivated  than  with  us.  Aiul 
no  doubt  it  was  owinj^  in  great  measure  to  tliat  less  extensive 
ninl  less  minutely  accurate,  or  to  that  merely  gtau'ral  kimwledge 
4>f  the  Ihble  that  we  find  so  great  a  growth  of  the  rankest 
heresi(‘s  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  so 
feeble  a  spirit  among  eventlu'  beli(‘vers  in  thebibli(*al  documents 
in  d(‘veloping  the  utter  falsehood  of  novel  and  shallow  beliefs, 
which,  hut  for  tlu'  extcaision  of  Mormonism  among  oursidvt‘S,  wo 
could  scarcely  credit  to  be  tenable  for  an  hour  now,  or  to  bo 
owned  by  any  (‘\C(‘pt  the  entindy  uneducated. 

AfttT  the  fourth  century,  wlum  the  spirit  of  antichrist  was 
rapidly  taking  the  papal  form,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  com- 
parativtdy  infreipient  use  of  or  appeal  to  the  Scrijitures  that  we 
find  almost  everywhere  manifest  in  the  movements  of  the 
churches ;  for  saints  had  become  the  rivals  of  the  projihets  and 
the  apostles,  and  of  course  their  ftsetnfo  gosjuds,  e])istles,  and 
ap<K‘alypses  were  in  rising  demand  ;  and  in  (h'aling  with  heretic 
(^[unions  we  often  find  good  and  true  men  (juoting  books  now 
unknown,  (H*  uttering  sentiments  at  which  om‘  now  smiles,  while 
we  are  wondering  why  the  champions  for  the  truth  did  not  (piote 
the  Scriptures  boldly  and  at  once.  4’hc  truth  is,  the  Scriptures 
wt‘re  in  those  times  much  less  known  even  by  the  teachers  than 
they  are  now:  writing,  however  good,  is  always  difticult  to  n‘ad, 
at  least  for  a  long  period  ;  and,  as  (*ntire  copies  of  the  Bible  must 
have  always  been,  while  they  deiiemhal  on  the  ])cn,  expensive 
articles,  we  can  see  at  once  why  so  many  of  our  uhl  MSS.  only 
Comprise  parts  (d‘  the  Scriptures,  and  why  ])<demic  theologians 
have  sometimes  failed  to  (piote  jiassages  which  would  have  been 


most  apt  to  the  occasion. 

ChryscKstom,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  in  liis  S(*cond 
Homily  (HI  Jolin,  says,  ‘  i^y  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  native  languag(^  of  tin'  Syrians,  the  Fi‘j:v[>tians,  the  Indians, 
the  I’ersians,  and  Kthiojnans,  who  were  formerly  liarbarians, 
the  w(jrl(l  had  learned  the  true  art  of  philosophizing  while 
ihcodort't,  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  century,  makes  a 
similar  boast.  For  he  observes,  ‘The  Helnew  is  not  men'ly 
translat(‘(l  into  the  (Ireck,  but  also  into  the  Homan  and  tlui 
Fgvptian,’  and  he  mentions  too  ‘  the  Arnnmian,  the  Scythian,  and 
the  Sarmatian.’  (Therap.,  SiTiii.  5.)  f)f  the  authors  of  these 
translations  nothing  satisfactory  is  now  known.  Nor  does  all 
ecclesiastic  anti(pnty  C(jntain,  that  we  know  of,  one  single  g(jod 
ho(>k  on  the  art  of  translation  itself.  From  the  fourtli  to  tlie 
eighth  century  we  are  not  aware  of  a  simgle  translation  ot  the 
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Scriptures  except  one  into  the  Georgian  ;  and,  though  in  the 
age  iiniuediately  preceding  the  Reformation  there  were  manv 
translations  made  of  parts  or  the  whole  of  Scripture  into  the 
French,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  the  Italian,  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  for  the  most  })art  they  remained  in  MS.  till 
the  discovery  oi  printing,  one  of  those  greatest  arts  which  were 
born  in  heaven  to  re-organize  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society. 

The  works  that  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper  are  of  very 
different  qualities.  The  last  two,  which  are  issued  umler  the 
direction  of  the  Earl-street  Committee,  make  little  jaetension  to 
authorship,  and  are  ])ublished  only  as  a  })art  of  the  business 
operations  of  the  society,  with  the  exception  f>f  the  Jnhilet^ 
tractates,  which  are  intended  to  bring  before  the  Christian  public 
a  general  summary  of  the  labours  and  projects  of  the  association. 
We  recommend  them  to  the  careful  perusal  of  tln^se  momhiTs  of 
the  various  congregations  of  our  common  ])rotestanti.sm  who.'^o 
attention  has  hitherto  not  been  sulhciently  attracted  to  the 
claims  of  the  Dible  Society.  ‘The  Rible  in  India’  is  a  ])ainphlet 
written  in  that  country,  and  is  intended  to  show  to  how  beneficial 
an  extent  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  already  affected  a 
considerable  i)ortion  of  the  Indian  population,  to  which  the 
four  hundred  and  three  missionaries  that  labour  there  have  no 
means  of  access.  It  is  drawn  up  in  a  catholic  s}>irit,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  points  out  to  European  Christians  the  great  nuinl>erof 
instances  in  which  the  mere  readino*  of  the  word  of  God  has  led 
to  the  conversion  of  individuals.  We  quote  the  following  from 
this  tract  which  will  interest  our  readers  : — 


‘The  ]h‘v.  (\  Krauss,  of  Kishnagur,  a  few  years  ago  related  to  the 
Calcutta  I)il)lo  Association  that  a  few  months  ago,  there  came  to  inc 
an  old  man,  a  Aluchi  by  profession,  and  of  considerable  j>roperty,  with 
an  old  and  much  used  copy  of  the  (losj)cl  of*  St.  Matthew,  carefully 
wrapt  in  a  j)iece  of  cloth.  Holding  it  in  his  hand,  he  said,  ‘Sir,  a  lew 
years  ago  I  mot  with  this  delightful  hook  ;  I  have  read  it  through  and 
througii,  and  the  more  I  read  in  it,  the  more  I  am  (*onvincod  of  the 
truth  of  your  religion.  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  obtain  a  largei 
book  of  your  religion,  as  I  perceive  that  there  are  such  with  yo\i,  au' 
then,  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  sit  in  your  verandah  and  read  it  throng  i 
all  the  day  long.  Your  God  shall  he  my  CJod,  and  you  shall  Ix'  nu 
teacher.'  The  narrator  added,  ‘  Since  that  time  Ids  sons  keep  him  m  a 
closet  with  his  New  Testament,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  come  near  na. 

The  tract  is  filled  with  similar  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  tl‘<^ 
Scriptures  alone  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  the  heart  of  t  ic 
Hindoos.  ‘The  Bible  Triumphs,  is  a  Jubilee  Alomurial,  h}  ^ 
Tim pson, belonging  to  the  industrious  family  of  wcll-uiteinled  win 
jdlations  to  which  its  author  and  a  large  niimhcr  ot  gcntleintu 
who  might  have  produced  original  works  have  devoted  thoir  at 
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tention.  This  ^vol•k  will  repay  the  perusal  to  all  those  who  have 
not  tVoin  other  sources  learned  the  history  of  the  British  and 
Foroi‘'n  Bible  Society.  ‘  The  Bible  in  many  Tonmtes’  is,  we 
believe,  the  coinpilatory  work  of  Dr.  Angus,  of  Ste])ney  College, 
ami  published  by  the  Ueligious  'iVact  Society,  and,  as  a  bn'viary 
oi'  the  larger  subject,  which  is  more  scholastically  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Bagster,  it  well  deserves  being  made  public.  The  little  l)Ook 
of  Dr.  Angus  is  the  contribution  to  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  a  mind  dee])ly  ind)ued  with  the  love  of  Oriental  loro, 
but  of  which  the  author  is  modestly  content  to  make  no  greater 
a  display  than  is  furnished  by  the  few  [)agos  of  ‘  The  Jbble  in 
iiKiny  Tongues.’  We  want  both  words,  room,  and  time  to  s})cak 
adecjuately  of  the  important  ‘  Bible  of  every  Laud,’ in  Mo,  by  the 
house  of  ilagsters,  to  whose  name  modern  biblical  scholars  are 
already  so  deeply  indebte<l.  It  is  indeed  enough  that  the  name 
of  Bagster  the  publisher  is  as  well  known  in  the  world  of  biblical 
literature  now,  as  several  of  the  time-honoured  names  of  ])rinteis 
who  lived  at  Paris,  in  Batavia,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  particular, 
from  two  to  three  centuries  ago;  but  the  work  of  which  wo  are 
speaking  could  only  have  ap})eared  in  our  own  age.  We  under¬ 
stand,  indeed,  the  work  is  already  out  of  print,  so  self-evident 
must  have  been  iU  great  advantages  to  that  numerous  body  of 
biblical  critics  who  are  pursuing  their  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  through  the  im})ortant  nu‘diiim  of  philologic  analogy,  or  to 
the  biblical  amateurs  who  are  merely  desirous  of  gratifying  their 
natural  curiosity  by  examining  the  j>rogressive  fidelity  with  which 
our  missionary  translators  liave  infused  the  sense  of  revelation 
into  many  languages  which  luul  no  grammar  till  they  made  one, 
and  could  scarcely  be  ]>ronounced  a  written  language  at  all. 

‘  The  Jjible  of  every  Land’  contains  original  s])ecimens  of  all  the 
languages  into  which  the  Scriptures  have  been  translated,  a  brief 
history  of  the  languages  themselv(‘s,  and  most  imporLuit  hist<jric 
notices  of  valuable  labourers  who  at  diiferent  periods  had 
employed  themselves  in  forwar<ling  the  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  volume  is  esjiecially  rich  in  its  deyiartment  of 
Oriental  translations,  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  biblical  scholars 
laid  remained,  till  our  own  age,  almost  generally  unacipiainted. 
We  could  heartily  desire  that  a  co})y  of  this  volume  might  ]>e 
placed  in  every  public  library,  which,  indeed,  as  long  as  it  lacks 
the  boon,  cannot  be  said  to  jMJs^ess  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  the  modern  press. 

The  original  writers  of  the  Scrijdures  had  the  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  without  previous  preparation  ;  they  had  no  philo¬ 
logic  dilliculties  to  overcome,  nor  had  they  any  reason  to  bo 
studious  of  their  style ;  for  they  wrote  as  they  were  ‘  moved  by 
the  Holy  (Jliost,’  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  were  inspired.  But 
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tlie  translator,  to  all  his  other  disadvantaixes,  has  to  add  the 
necessity  under  which  he  lies  to  understand  the  subject  of  whieli 
the  sacred  authors  wrote,  to  study  as  well  the  genius  of  both  the 
language  from  which  he  would  translate  and  that  into  which  it  is 
his  intention  to  convey  the  divine  sense;  and  on  no  occasion 
may  he  depend  on  the  divine  superintendence  which  condnetnl 
the  performances  of  projdiets  or  apostolic  men.  The  translatictii 
of  the  Scriptures  is  no  ordinary  enterprise  ;  for  whoever  wuidd 
undertake  the  labour  should  bea]ierson  in  moral  Itarmonij  'idtk 
the  f^pirit  of  the  authors — should  have  a  habitude  of  jiidgnient,  of 
com)>etent  self-controul,  and  be  strongly  penetrated  by  a  profound 
deference  to  divine  truth.  A  mere  scholastic  genius  who  hclieves 
the  Bible  to  l>e  a  merely  human  production  can  never  feel  that 
sense  of  authority  which  belongs  to  every  portion  of  the  divine 
communications  ;  and,  destitute  of  tlie  hallowed  anxieties  of 
which  the  life  of  biblical  translators  is  so  full,  he — iiiHueiicod 


chiefly  by  the  hoj)es  of  human  ]>raise — would  render  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Christ  and  Moses  with  as  little  concern  into  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  as  he  would  the  sentiments  of  Theocritus  or  IMato.  So  far 
from  being  actuated  by  a  proud  and  over-confident  relianct)  on 
the  human  faculties  for  his  work,  the  translator  of  the  Bible 
should  possess  a  dee])  feeding  of  the  liability  of  the  best-consti¬ 
tuted  minds  to  go  astray,  and  of  the  almost  imperce])tihly  small 


occasions  that  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  preference  of  error  to 
truth.  This  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  best  powers  for  the 
work  will  force  the  translator  into  frequent  habits  of  ju’ayer  ;  nor 
will  he  bo  ashamed  to  own  his  dependence  on  this  source  of 
illumination,  as  he  can  easily  believe  that  God  will  as  soon 
hearkcui  to  the  wants  of  a  literary  servant  of  His  as  to  those  of  a 
Christian  who  wants  bread  or  health,  defence  from  foes,  or  resto¬ 


ration  to  liberty.  Jfesides  the  moral  (pialitications,  the  trau.slator 
i>f  the  Bible  should  ])ossess  a  sufficient  amount  of  tho.se  that 
are  literary.  He  should  be  so  familiar  with  rabbinic  learning  as 
not  to  be  carried  off*  his  guard  by  even  such  rare  scholars  as 
Beuchlin,  Pagninus,  Sebastian  Munster,  and  old  Buxtorf,  who 
learned  their  views  from  tho.se  rabbinic  teachers  whose  whole  life 


had  been  spent  in  the  conjectural  inter])retation  of  the  d'argums. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  translator  should  not  run  wild  into  the 
other  extreme  of  Forster,  who,  to  guard  against  the  follies  of  the 
rabbinist.s,  thought  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  could  l>e 
acquired  from  the  sacred  volume  alone,  and  who  was  followed  hy 
Stockius,  Gu.ssetius,  and  others.  The  sound  mindedness  re(|uisite 
to  the  translator  will  etpially  defend  him  from  the  tollies  of  the 
Avennariaii  aiul  the  hieroglyphic  schools,  the  former  of  which, 
Irom  being  too  tenaciously  attiiched  to  the  idea  that  the  Hebrew 
was  the  primitive  language  (vide  his  ‘  Liber  RadicunO,  and  the 
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latter  embracing  the  cabbalistic  system,  wbieli,  by  dealing  ^vitll 
tlie  Hebrew  letters  in  tbe  spirit  of  legenlemain,  evokes  from  tbem 
almost  overv  sense  wbicb  the  sciolist  mav  determine.  Of  the 
vagaries  of  scholastic  }>hilology  the  translator  is  in  constant 
peril ;  for,  while  Herman  Vander  Hardt  recognises  tbe  Oreek  as 
the  most  ancient  language,  M.  d’Olivet  believes  that  tbe  Hebrew 
is  the  jmre  idiom  of  th(>  old  Egyptian,  such  as  it  was  spoken  in 
the  times  of  flosepb,  and  that  all  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew'  has 
bt'en  lost  for  ages  (!)  and  that  to  translate  the  books  of  Closes  ])ro- 
perly  he  wouhl  be  obliged  to  render  many  of  the  passag(‘s  into 
senses  that  w'ould  shock  and  astonish  all  our  ideas! 

Every  translator  of  the  word  of  CJod,  in  addition  to  possessing 
an  accurate  command  of  the  critical  lan<uia<j:e  from  which  he 
translates,  should  be  familiar  with  the  various  versions  that  have 
(►btained  celebrity  in  former  times,  w  hich,  fro!ii  having  been  made 
at  a  date  anterior  to  the  greater  ])art  of  the  oldest  maiiuscri])ts  w'e 
now'  possess,  must  possess  considerable  authority  in  deciding  tbe 
primitive  condition  of  the  text,  and  of  course  determining  tbe 
value  of  the  varl(V  though  a  w'ise  translator  must  never 

forget  either  the  time  or  ])lace  at  wbicb  the  version  w’as  made. 
It  must  be  also  remembered  that  although  the  old  versions  oftcai 
figure  in  tbe  pages  of  tbe  commentators,  they,  as  a  body,  have 
yet  to  be  pbilologically  criticised.  Among  tbe  earliest  of  tbe 
versions  is  that  of  tbe  Septuagint,  w’bicb  stood  to  tbe  primitive 
Christians  wdio  could  not  read  Hebrew'  in  tbe  character  of  the 
original  Old  Testament,  and  hence  no  doubt  tbe  revenmee  w  ith 
which  it  w'as  regarded.  We  ourselves  care  little  for  tbe  oj)inions 
of  either  Rosenmuller  or  Hisbop  Horsley  on  the  corrupted  repu¬ 
tation  which  this  version  is  su])poscd  to  possess,  d’he  great(‘st 
and  most  assiduous  atbmtion  is  dm*  to  its  authority,  and  to  it 
alone  may  often  be  attributed  the  safe  clue  to  tbe  disputed  re*ad- 
ing  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  version  of  the  V’^ulgate  is  every 
way  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  Se])tuagint,  or  even  to  some  of  the 
other  Creek  translations,  but,  whether  tbe  work  w'bicb  has  so 
absolute  an  autbority  with  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  owe*  its 
inferiority  to  tbe  rapidity  of  its  Jeronymian  execution,  orp(Tbaj>s 
in  j)art  to  later  corruptions,  we  will  iu)t  say,  but  we  may  c(*rtainly 
conclude  that  it  is  inferior  to  some  of  tbe  older  l^atin  versions 
that  }>re*ceded  tbe  VTilgate. 

Cur  translator  should  also  be  able  to  consult  the  autbority  of 
tbe  ecclesia.stical  fathers.  It  would  never  b(‘come  a  good  trans¬ 
lator  of  tbe  word  of  God  to  give  too  great  a  leaning  even  to  tin; 
earliest  and  tbe  best  preserved  of  tbe  fathers  of  tbe  Church  ;  for 
w't*  all  know'  from  bow  eccentric  a  stand-])oint  many  of  them 
viewed  tbe  Scriptures ;  nor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances  tbe  (|uoUitions  of  Scrij)ture  wore 
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merely  rnatlc  from  memory,  ami  that  before  a  ])eiiod  when  the 
necessity  for  absolute  accuracy  of  quotation  had  ]>uen  ^eiierallv 
received.  As  well  as  witli  the  ancient  versions  our  translator 
should  also  Ih‘  familiar  with  the  best  of  the  modern  translations 
of  the  Holy  Scri})ture.  The  su])criority  of  these,  ctfected  for  the 
most  part  in  an  a<^e  whe  n  classical  eru<litiou  was  but  halt 
exhumed  from  the  clay,  will  appear  by  comparing  the  Knj^lisli 
version  of  Kill  with  the  many  that  have  betni  made  since 
wdiether  made  of  parts,  as  Gooih/s  book  of  Job,  or  the  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Unitarians.  Even  the  old  version  of  Luther’s 
CJermaii  Bilde  will  Ir*  attended  with  })eculiar  advantages  to  the 
translator  in  rendering  some  ]>ortions  of  the  Scrij)tnre.s,  while 
from  the  works  of  Augusti  and  l)e  Wette,  and  esjjecially  of  that 
rare  fund  of  ]>ldlological  science  to  be  found  in  Oeseuius’s  coni- 
inentary,  every  translator  would  avail  himself. 

Umitting  for  the  ])resent  tin?  great  importance  of  ]no|)er 
lexicon.s,  critical  commentaries,  and  concordances,  tke.j  which  may 
be  necessary  to  the  triinslator  of  the  Scrijdures,  a  tran.slator  of 
the  Scri})tures  who  aims  at  lasting  utility  and  imperishable 
honour  must  also  pay  considerable  attention  to  such  univcr.sally- 
established  canons  of  biblical  criticism  as  inevitably  bear  on  his 
object.  According  to  Dahti,  ‘a  translator  must  express  the 
words  of  the  original  acc'ording  to  their  true  sense,  without  addi¬ 
tion  or  abatement,  agreeably  to  the  language  into  which  it  is 
made,  and  without  introducing  into  it  modes  of  expression 
pt‘culiar  to  the  original.  >So  that  it  can  imstantly  and  without 
dithculty  be  understood  by  those  who  understand  no  language 
but  that  of  the  translation,  just  as  those  understood  the  original 
for  whose  use  it  was  made.'  If  this  be  true,  then,  a  good 
tramslation  must  faithfully  exhibit  the  sense  of  the  original  docu¬ 
ments;  and  in  doing  this  the  translator  has  first  to  find  the 
sense,  to  separate  it  from  all  amlnguity  ;  but  how'  can  he  be  siud 
to  do  either  without  the  translator  be  ever  faithful  to  every  idea 
contaimal  in  the  originals,  and,  in  truth,  to  every  ascending  or 
descending  modification  of  the  sacred  sensed  A  or  ought  the 
translator  to  obtnule  his  own  supernumerary  ideas,  or  to  give 
utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  others  in  his  work  that  are  not  in 
the  original.  A  good  translation  must  be  literal  without  being 
slavish  ;  free  in  sjnrit  and  in  word,  without  licentiousnt‘SS ;  not  a 
mere  j)ara}>hrase,  nor  something  briefer  even  than  the  siicred 
writings ;  true,  without  being  a  mere  veibal  interchange ;  close, 
in  opposition  to  a  loose  and  languid  style;  simple  as  the  talk  of 
chiklhood,  but  rigidly  correct  as  the  enunciations  of  the  geometer  ; 
the  language  and  thought  of  the  translation  should  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  jmrity  and  energy,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the 
either  extremes  of  too  great  an  air  of  antiipiity  or  too  near  a  ic- 
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semblance  to  the  polish  of  modern  sj)eech.  It  should  he  ]X5rspicuous 
whether  the  original  he  so  or  not,  and  there  should  he  no  dis- 
cre[)ancy  hotweeu  one  ])ortiou  of  the  translation  and  another  ; 
uniform  without  monotony,  and  harmonious  without  an  atiectetl 
regard  to  tlie  laws  of  rhytlnn.  d'iie  terse  idioms  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  CIreek  should  he  as  rigidly  prestTved  as  possible,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  various  forms  of  tigurative  language  with  w  hich 
the  Scri})ture  is  overtiowing,  care  should  he  taken  to  steer  clear 
of  the  Sylla  of  a  loose  and  indefinite  ])hraseology,  and  of  the 
Charyhdisof  too  minute  an  imitation  of  orientalism. 

Besides  tlie  above,  the  translator  must  ho  prepared  to  deal 
adeciuately  ’with  all  the  projxa-  names  of  Scripture,  with  its 
anthropomorphic  utterances,  and  by  giving  to  the  ])(H‘tic,  the 
historic,  the  ]>ro])ln?tical,  and  the  evangelistic  portions  of  tin'  hal¬ 
lowed  records  their  a])propiiato  attributes,  yet  preserve  among 
the  uhhputous  wdiole  that  fine  spirit  of  uniform  oneness  which  all 
the  hooks  of  God  must  necc'ssarily  ])ossess.  ile  should  ever  hear 
in  mind  the  intiuence  wdiich  his  translation  will  exert  either  to 
advance  the  reader  in  his  search  for  the  diviiu'  meaning  or  in 
hindering  his  progress.  Nor  to  accomjdish  this  end  can  the 
translator  ho  inditlerent  to  the  customs  and  })eculiar  ojnnions 
that  once  prevailed  among  eastern  nations ;  to  their  various 
view's  of  chronology,  natural  history,  meteorology,  g(*ogra]>hy,  and 
national  history.  And  while  ho  thus  distributes  his  attention 
among  jdl  these'  topics,  he  must  not  forget  that  ])atient  appli¬ 
cation  to  his  own  rules,  and  that  frecpient  self-revision  witiiout 
which  the  translator  will  hut  ill  prove  that  he  is  master  of  that 
dignified  habit  of  mental  sohri<‘ty  which  involves  freedom  from 
the  |>rejudices  of  all  the  various  schools  of  ('xegetical  or  popidar 
theology.  The  peculiarities  of  the  patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and 
the  Christian  systems,  the  s(‘cts  of  the  .h'wish  nation  in  the 
times  of  our  Lord,  and  the  reigning  peculiarities  of  the  (Jentile 
world,  so  far  as  it  w'as  contemporaneous  with  the  period  in 
which  the  ejnstoJary  writings  of  the  New  'IVstament  were  ]>ro- 
duced,  w  ill  he  also  necessary  to  a  good  translator  of  the  word 
of  God. 


Now’,  the  fpiestion  occurs  to  us,  w'ore  the  translators  of  the 
Scrij)tures  who  have  been  employed  or  countenanced  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  men  of  this  kind,  or  w't'n^  tiny 
deficient  either  in  the  moral,  the  intc'llectual,  or  the  sclad.'istic 


ipialities  which  we  have  thus  conceived  to  he  necess.ary  to  a 
translator  ?  We  believe  for  the  most  part  in  their  aj)titudo  for 
the  great  and  the  immortal  works  they  have  uiiderUiken,  and 
when  the  ])resent  generation  is  all  extinct,  and  a  purer  age  comes 
to  the  revision  of  their  work,  we  believe  that  its  verdict  will  he 
substantially  like  our  own.  It  is,  however,  necessiuy  that  we 
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should  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  view  of  wliat  the  Karl-street 
Institution  has  etbeeted  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  operations- 
but,  while  we  can  do  this,  so  far  as  its  own  docuinentarv  evidence 
furnishes  the  means,  thost‘  documents,  extensive  and  t'xtraonli- 
nary  as  they  are,  furnish  but  a  feeble  survey  of  tlio  pand 
entirety  of  the  iniluence  of  this  Society,  that  has  emln-aced  all 
nations  in  its  comprehensive  benevohnice.  Not  to  dwell  for  tlie 
])rest*nt  on  the  prodigious  share  which  our  own  nation  priinarilv, 
and  tlie  Europt-an  kingdoms  in  general,  have  received  from  the 
labours  of  this  Society,  who  can  help  feeling  a  noble  exultation 
at  the*  extension  of  its  devout  and  energetic  designs  to  evaien-lke 
those  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  human  family  which  peoj^le 
with  their  mon(»syllabic  tongues  the  vast  field  sju'eading  from  the 
east  of  the  Eurramjjooter,  including  the  Burmese  empire,  ami 
<*xt(‘nding  from  Thibet  north  to  Siam  and  ('ambogia  on  the 
south,  ami  throughout  China,  including  all  its  eastern  seaboanW 
Th(‘se  languages,  imleed,  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  all 
based  on  the  Chinese  ;  but  they  branch  themselves  into  two 
divisions — viz.,  the  Indo-blniiese  and  the  ThilH‘tan.  Of  these, 
translations  have  been  made  into  the  Assamese,  of  tin*  entire 
Bible;  into  the  Muni})Oora,  of  the  New  Testament  by  Oarey  ; 
into  the  Khossee,  of  the  four  Cospels  and  the  Acts,  though  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  translated  ;  into  the  Ihirmese,  of 
the  whoh^  Scrijdures  by  1  )r.  Judson  of  the  American  lhbh‘  Society 
and  tln^  Seram])(H’e  Missionaries  ;  and  into  the  Siamese,  of  two 
(los]»els  by  the  same  translators.  And  then  for  the  Chinese 
empire  itsedf,  now  the  seat  of  as  much  civil  war  as  tln^  effeminate 
Chinamen  can  command,  we  have,  by  J)rs.  Morrison,  Milne, 
Marshman,  and  CutzlalT,  the  whole  Bible  ]»rinted,  and  at  so  low  a 
pric(‘  that  the  New  Testanumt  can  b("  sold  with  a  small  j»roHt  lor 
4d.  ])er  coj)y ;  while  tln‘  New  Testament  is  also  printed  in  the 
-Manchou  language  by  J^ijiolfzoff*  and  Borrow.  The  (/almnc 
tongue  now  contains  its  version  of  the  New  Testament  ;  and  for 
Eastern  Mongolia  we  also  possess  a  printed  co])y  of  the  entire 
Bible  in  the  Buriat  language,  which,  though  spoken  by  less  than 
»00,(K)0  j>ervSons,  is  of  immense  value  in  its  cognate  relations  to 
other  tonguea 

O  , 

In  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  the  near  forty  languages  of  a 
totally  different  class  spoken  ihroughout  India  jo’csent  to  the 
European  andChristian  scholar  as])ects  of  greater  exhilaration  still. 
Beginning  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  great  classical  mother  of  all  the 
Indian  tongues,  we  now  possess  the  whole  Scriptures  through  the 
translations  of  Messrs.  Carev,  Yates  and  Wengar ;  and  when  we 
remember  the  extraordinary  ])reference  for  this  tongue  among 
all  the  educated  chusses  of  India,  its  importance  can  scarcely  be 
overrated.  The  llindostanee,  spoken  by  near  thirty  millions  of 
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peo)>le,  now  possesses  the  entire  Bible  ;  but  for  this  iininenso 
population  the  Ib'itisli  aiul  Foreii^n  Bible  Society  and  all  other 
private  resources  have  only  printed  copies!  To  the 

Sorainpore  missionaries,  ^^ortbern  and  f\‘ntral  India  is  indebted 
b)r’‘a  translation  ot  the  Scrij>tiires  into  the  Btaijuali,  spoken  by  at 
least  o0,()00,(H)0  of  people.  Tin*  whole  Bible  also  has  been 
translated  into  the  ()riss;i  or  Ibiya  language,  which  is  spoken 
by  ,*],500,0(H) ;  and  for  the  npptu*  provinces  of  Jk‘n<^al,  we  have 
now  the  whole  Bibb'  translated  into  the  Uindiiwt‘e,  which 
spreads  over  a  population  of  :25, 000,000  souls.  Translations  have 
also  been  made  of  the  whole  or  ))arts  of  the  New  Ti‘stament 
into  the  vario\is  languaiGjes  of  Central  and  Upj)er  India,  known 
to  us  by  the  names  of  the  Jhiujhelcundee,  the  Bruj,  the  Canoj, 
the  Koshala,  the  lIarrowket\  the  Oojein,  the  Oodeypo«)ra,  the 
Merwur,  the  Juya]K)or,  the  Bikeaneara,  and  the  Ihittaneer.  Of 
the  Siudhu,  s]M)ken  by  at  least  10,000,000  pt'rsons  we  have  a 
printed  translation  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  the 
Moultan  dialect,  spoken  by  t, 000, 000,  we  possess  only  the  Nb'w 
Te.stament.  The  SiTampore  missionaries  havt*  comj)leted  the  trans- 
latit)n  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  Bunjabet',  or  the  toni^ue  of 
the  Sikhs,  who  are  reckoned  at  10,000,000;  and  besides  transla¬ 
tions  of  parts  of  the  Word  of  Cod  into  the  Jumboo  or  Mountain 
Bunjabet^,  and  the  Cashmerian,  which  prevails  north  of  Lahore 
ainoni^  tlii’ee  (|uart(‘rs  of  a  million,  the  same  brave  and  hallowed 
hand  of  f!hristian  linu^uists  have  j)roducedfor  the  000,000  of  the 
Na‘paulose  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  ])arts  of  it  in  the 
dialects  called  by  the  names  of  Curwhal,  Kiimaon,  and  Balpa. 
^rhirty-three  thousand  copies  of  (‘utire  or  parts  of  the  S(;ri|)tures 
are  all  that  have  been  yet  })rinted  for  tln^  It), 000,000  of  Telini^ese, 
in  the  Madras  Bresidency.  For  the  7,t)00,000  of  inhabitants  who 
occupy  tlu^  Karnatic,  parts  of  and  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  have 
botai  printed,  but  in  what  numbers  we  are  not  able  to  inform  our 
readers;  but  they  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  only  in  proportion 
to  the  miseralde  o2,500  for  the  near  :2,500,000  who  occupy 
Travanc<ae  and  Malabar  and  speak  the  Malayalini.  And  tor 
the  Presi<lency  of  Bombay,  Christian,  but  chielly  missionary, 
scholars  have  printetl  in  the  Kindvuna,  a  dialect  s]>ok(ai  by  at 
least  1,000,000  of  p^'ople,  copies  of  the  Bentateuch  and  the  New 
Testament.  The  entire  Bible  has  also  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  th(.‘  .*>,d00,000  who  use  the  Mahratta  ;  and,  perfected  by  the 
extraordinary  (‘ruditioii  and  /.eal  of  the  Sinampore  scholars. 
Cod’s  Holy  Word  is  now  ]nint(Ml  in  the  (Jujeratte^j,  which  is 
vernacular  to  at  least 5,000,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  ;  while 
oven  for  the  little  province  of  Cutch,  not  containini,^  more  than 
50,000  persons,  ])arts  of  the  New  Testament  are  already  printed. 
And  for  the  languages  of  Ctjylon,  British  Christians  have  pro- 
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vided  translations  of  the  Scriptures  both  in  the  Pali  (with  Bur¬ 
mese  character)  and  in  the  Indo-Portuguese. 

Of  the  other  Asiatic  languages,  in  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  ]3ible  Society  have  ]>nnted  editions,  we  may  nientioii 
copies  of  the  Judeo- Arabic,  in  Hebrew  characters,  for  the 


Israelites  in  various  parts  of  the  Fast;  the  Persic  New  Testa¬ 


ment,  by  Henry  Martyn,  and  tlio  Old  Testament,  by  Archdeacon 
Robinson,  with  portions  of  three  other  translations,  in  all  *31,857 
copies.  For  the  use  of  tlie  Afi'ghans,  above  d,()0(),0()()  in  niunher, 
the  historic  books  of  Scripture  and  the  New  Testament ;  in  the 


Pushtoo  and  in  the  Balochee,  three  Gospels  have  also  been 


})rinted.  If  we  pass  to  the  nations  bordering  on  tlie  Caucasus, 
we  shall  find  translations  of  some  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Ossitinian, 
the  New  Testament  in  modern  Armenian,  and  in  the  Ararat 


Armenian,  as  well  as  in  the  Trans-Caucasian,  or  Tartar  longue, 
we  have  St.  ^Matthew's  Gospel.  The  New  Testament  and  the 
i^sidms  have  been  printed  in  the  Caress  or  Turkish  Tartar,  as 
well  as  in  the  Orenburgh  Tartar.  Either  the  (lOspels  er  the 
New  Testament  have  been  also  published  for  the  Finnish  tribe, 
speaking  the  Ischereschian  and  the  Isscheremissian  dialects; 
while  for  three  other  Finnish  tribes  we  have  considerable  edi¬ 


tions  in  print,  either  of  the  Gospels  or  the  New  Testament. 

For  the  people  of  Southern  Kuro])e,  besides  editions  in  Italian, 
Piedmontese,  and  modern  Greek,  we  liave  to  record  1 2,000  copies  of 
the  entire  Bible  in  the  Turkish,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Armenian 
character;  and  14,000  copies  have  been  distributed  among  the 
0,7o0,000  of  the  i)eople  occupying  Seiwia  and  Bulgaria,  in  their 
respective  languages.  The  New  Testament  in  Armenian  and  in 
the  Catalan,  and  ])arts  of  or  the  entire  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  dialect  cd‘  the  Spanish  Basque  (Escuara)  have  been  long  since 
issued  by  the  Earl-street  Institution,  as  well  as  in  the  Chianian 
or  Norwegian  Lapj)onese,  the  Faroese  or  old  Icelandic,  and  in 
the  Esquimaux  language. 

While  the  sympathies  of  the  Bible  Society  have  been  thus 
active  in  behalf  of  the  i)eople  of  Asia  and  Europe,  they  have  not 
overlooked  the  claims  of  dejected  Africa,  for  the  entire  Bible  h;is 
been  printed  in  the  Amharic  for  the  use  of  Abyssinia ;  in  the 
Berber,  ])arts  of  the  Gospels  ;  in  the  Bullom  and  Mandingo,  St. 
Matthew',  jis  well  as  in  the  various  tongiu's  known  to  us  ot 
Europe  by  the  names  of  the  Accra,  the  Yomba,  the  tJr(‘ho,  the 
Namai\jue,  the  Sechuana,  and  the  Catire,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sesuto,  various  parts  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  publishe<l,  Jiiul 
no  iloubt  with  many  a  beneficent  historic  result,  w  hich  w  ill  never 
be  revealed  till  the  sea  of  memory  gives  up  her  dead. 

And  in  addition  to  these  incrediljle  results,  the  labours  ot  the 
Bible  ISociety  have  extended  their  devout  care  to  the  wants  of 
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the  dirterent  people  occnpyiii"  the  continent  of  AmeriocO.  We 
lind  a  record  of  2000  copies  of  parts  of  tlie  Old  Testament  and 
the  whole  of  the  New  in  the  Es(|uimaux,  for  the  district  of 
Labrador,  and  similar  portions  of  Scripture  are  printed  in  the 
ton, tonics  called  the  Mohawk,  the  ^lic-Mac,  the  (diippeway,  the 
Delaware,  the  Choctaw,  and  the  Dakota,  for  the  use  of  those 
doomed  and  diminishing  races  the  ahoriij^inal  Indians.  And  for 
South  America  the  Bible  Society  has  printed  several  editions  of 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  nei;To  dialect  of  Surinam  and 
Dutch  Cfuiaua,  and  in  the  same  dialect  of  Cura(;oa ;  and  in  the 
Cinuara  for  the  region  of  Bolivia,  and  in  the  Mexican  of  the 
Cios])el  of  St.  ladce. 

\Ve  have  indeed  but  one  district  more  to  immtion,  wdiich  is 
that  of  Polynesia,  which  probably  covers  as  givat  a  space  as  the 
locality  of  any  other  of  the  diversely  scattered  )>arts  of  the 
human  family.  Beginning  with  Malay,  the  Society  luis  at  ditfe- 
ivnt  periods  published  d(),(H)0  copies  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  the  Javanese  the  same  ])art  of  Divine  Truth  has  been  trans¬ 
lated,  and  though  only  3500  copies  of  it  have  l)een  circulated, 
the  ])eople  themselves  at  least  amount  to  2,500,000.  In  the 
Dyak  language  the  New  Testament  has  also  been  puldishod,  and 
while  we  can  only  boast  of  the  publication  of  the  (rospel  of 
John  for  the  enormous  and  long  overlooki'd  population  of  Ja])an, 
a  beginning  of  the  good  w’ork  has  been  at  lavSt  made.  Through 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Bcttleheim,  Luke  and  the  Acts  have  but 
recently  issued  from  the  ]wess  in  the  di.alect  of  Loochoo.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hawaiia,  Tahiti,  and  Barotonga  have  many  copies 
of  the  wdiole  Scriptures,  through  the  learned  and  laborious  zeal 
of  the  missiomiries,  in  their  res})ective  languages.  A  version  is 
now  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  Martjuesas  Islands,  while  the 
'longan  and  Maori  have*  other  ]»arts  beside  the  New^  Tt^stament 
in  circulation.  In  the  Malay(‘se,  also  s])oken  by  at  least  4,7d0,0()() 
]»ersons,  the  entire  Bible  is  translated,  and  27,258  copies  of  it 
iiave  been  distributed  already.  The  })Cople  using  the  Fcejean 
mav  now’  read  the  New  Testament  in  their  vcTuacular  language; 
aiul  the  inhabitants  of  Mare  and  New^  (Caledonia  will  shortly 
enjoy  a  similar  ])rivilege,  w  hile  in  the  Papiian  language  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  (lospel  is  already  printed. 

It  wajuld,  however,  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  labours  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  if  w’c 
were  to  coniine  our  attention  to  the  works  it  has  pcTformed  for 
those  nations  wdiicli  are  more  or  less  severed  from  Europe  by  the 
inappn'ciable  distance  of  speaking  another  language.  It  w’cre 
but  a  j)oor  consolation  to  the  biblically  indigent  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  P]ngland  to  be  told  that  our  Bii)le  Society  had  been 
the  means  of  distributing  2, 000, 000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
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the  various  lan<^uages  of  India,  if  we  could  not  also  show  that  it 
liad  not  expended  all  its  cliarities  on  foreign  ohjects.  Besides 
however,  issuing  near  80,000,000  of  co])ies  of  portions  or  of  the 
entire  id'  tlie  Scriptures  in  150  different  languages,  the  Society 
has  remembered  the  growing  poverty  of  one  large  section  of  the 
community  in  a  high  state  of  civilization,  the  rapiility  with 
which  books  are  worn  out  among  us,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  has  issued  or  has  caused  to  be  issued,  1  (),0*28,'J()(; 
copies  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  the  English  langiiafre 
117,548  in  Irish,  81(),75l)  in  Welsh,  148, (>45  in  the  Gadic,  ami 
7250  co})ies  in  the  Manx  language.  And  the  following  eight  of 
the  continental  Bible  Societies,  all  the  daughters  of  our"  own, 
have  issued — 


‘  From  the  Swedish  Bible  Society 
„  Danish  ditto 

„  Netherlands  ditto 

„  Ih’ussiau  ditto  . 

„  Wiirtemhurg  ditto 

Saxon  ditto  .  .  . 

Swiss  Societies 
Baris  ditto  . 


>> 


(>70,418  Cojtics. 
208,2()L> 

IST.OII 

i,(>i)i,(;‘2o 

028,515  ,, 

2 is,  too  „ 

710,710  „ 


.  548,108  „ 

‘  111  addition  to  those  large  issues,  and  a  variety  of  ])rivate  grants, 
not  fewer  than  800,000  co])ies  of  the  German  Nmv  Testament  were 
furnisheil,  at  an  early  jicriod,  to  some  zealous  individuals,  for  ilistri- 
hiition  ;  and  a  still  larger  number,  both  of  Bibles  ami  'IVstaments, 
have  been  eireulated  by  those  agencies  of  the  Society  heivalter  to  he 
noticed.’ 

Much,  h<nvever,  as  has  been  effected,  we  must  not  forget  what 
part  of  the  w'ork  yet  remains  to  be  accom) dished.  Of  the  family 
of  African  languiiges,  there  are  yet  201  into  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  not  been  translated,  170  c>f  the  American;  of  the 
Polynesian,  02  ;  of  the  Ugro-Tartarian,  8!)  ;  of  the  Sclavonic, 
10;  of  the  Iiulo-Chinesc,  81  ;  of  the  Monosyllabic,  18;  of  the 
Sanscrit,  28;  of  the  Indo-European,  20;  of  the  Grieco-batin 
branch,  10;  and  of  the  Celtic,  8  languages.  What,  however,  are 
even  these,  compared  with  the  table  of  languages  as  exhibited 
by  ^lons.  Balbi  or  Adelung,  the  latter  of  whom  reckons  all  the 
languages  in  the  world  to  be  no  fewer  than  80(il,  while  the 
atlas  of  the  former  exhibits  800  lamguages  and  above  5000 
dialects! 

In  reviewing,  however,  what  has  been  effecteil,  we  \vould  not 
monoj^olize  to  our  Bible  Soeiety  the  whole  credit  ot  its  wondrous 
achievement,  for  what  could  it  have  done  without  the  coadjutory 
succour  of  the  biblical  scholars  wdiich  have  been  lound  in  every 
class  of  the  modern  missionaries?  Nearly  thirty  ot  the  agents 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  ten  belonging  to  America. 
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nine  from  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  six  of  the  Moravian  Church 
have  been  employed  in  the  department  of  translating  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  while  a  great  number  from  the  Baptist  Society,  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  also 
nobly  shared  the  toil  and  are  just  claimants  to  a  portion  of  the 
honour.  We  could  indeed  wish  to  see  accomplished  by  some 
friend  of  the  Bible  Society  who  possesses  a  sutticient  com})etence 
for  the  work,  a  history  of  all  these  new  translations,  in  which 
their  honoured  authors  would  of  course  find  their  appropriate 
place ;  and  if  the  work  were  undertaken  by  some  one  who  would 
supply  the  public  with  the  information  which  it  would  have  an 
interest  in  receiving,  we  cannot  doubt  of  its  success.  The  ditii- 
culties,  the  invention,  the  frequent  failures  and  the  final  success 
of  the  translators  would  be  a  laudable  history;  aiul  as  the  Cospel 
must  bo  translated  into  all  languages  before  the  peojile  can  be 
discipled  to  Christ,  the  sooner  the  business  of  translation  is 
undertaken  the  better  for  all  classes  of  genuine  Christians. 

Not  only,  however,  has  the  judicious  and  feiwent  zeal  of  the 
Earl-street  Institution  shown  itself  in  providing  some  loO  clas¬ 
sical  channels  through  which  it  can  pour  the  pure  word  of  God 
into  the  ears  of  discordant  nations,  but  the  Society  has  been 
eq\ially  wise  in  providing  a  large  staff  of  distributors  of  copies  of 
the  Scri})tures  when  printed.  Of  all  the  means  that  bid  fair  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  especially  among  peoj)le  not 
ripe  for  its  reception,  we  know  of  no  set  of  agents  so  aptly  fjua- 
litied  for  the  work  as  the  well-adapted  colporteur,  or  the  Bi])le- 
hawker.  It  is  true  that  any  person  might  sell  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  whether  he  believed  their  contents  or  not,  but  such 
an  one  is  not  the  pious  colporteur  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  is  a 
man  of  tried  and  approved  probity,  wlio  loves  his  work,  can 
brave  the  perils  incident  upon  it,  is  bold  enough  to  climb  the 
mountain  abodes  of  scattered  cottages,  or  to  visit  the  nefarious 
dens  of  men  of  abandoned  manners  ;  and  so  strongly  fortined  by 
the  power  of  the  experimental  knowledge  he  ])ossesses  of  evan¬ 
gelic  life,  that  he  can  either  maintain  his  ground  with  the  Jesuit 
))riesthood,  the  talented  scorner  of  the  Christian  hope,  or  with 
the  arrant  but  wily  advocate  of  atheistic  notions.  With  his  ])ack 
on  his  shoulders,  our  colporteur  tracks  all  the  footsteps  of  men 
to  the  country  wake  or  fair,  to  the  gala  shows  of  higher  life,  to 
the  barrack  yard  of  the  neglected  soldier,  to  the  tide  of  emi¬ 
grants  about  to  (piit  their  native  country  for  ever,  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  sailor,  or  to  those  scenes  of  recreation  where  citizens 
congregate  to  spend  their  time  or  their  money.  And  many  a 
cheering  message  does  he  luring  home  in  return  for  his  labours, 
wiiile  the  gross  amount  of  cojdes  that  lind  their  way  into  circu¬ 
lation  by  these  means  seems  all  but  incredible.  France  appear.s 
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to  be  the  country  in  which  the  idea  of  distributing  copies  of 
Scripture  by  the  agency  of  the  colporteur  was  originated,  and 
the  Parisian  Bible  Society  now  employs  eighty-four  of  these 
individuals,  who  carry  copies  of  the  Bible  for  sale  into  those  circles 
of  the  infidelized  population  whose  youth  passed  under  the  irre¬ 
ligious  influence  of  the  revolution.  Seventy  of  these  eighty-four 
agents  are  converts  from  the  Ptoman  Catholic  sect,  and  are,  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  own  history,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
wrestle  with  a  people  who  have  neither  seen  any  other  form  of 
Christianity  than  the  papal  one,  or  who  having  long  learned  to 
distnist  it,  are  found  too  often  ignorant  of  any  other  alternative 
than  that  of  infidelity.  Gratifying  instances  are  frecjuently 
occurring  in  which  the  result  of  the  colporteur’s  visit  is  not 
merely  a  free  sale  of  copies  of  Scripture,  but  a  large  number  of 
converts  who  have  renounced  the  eiTors  of  the  papacy,  or  of  many 
of  those  infidel  opinions  that  are  commonly  held  in  Franca 
Leaving  the  difficulties  of  political  science  to  the  wiser  body  of 
citizens,  the  humble-minded  colporteur,  whose  average  inconu^ 
in  France  does  not  exceed  per  annum,  gives  himself  entiiely 
to  the  business  of  evangelizing  his  country  by  opening  passages 
for  the  formation  of  biblical  institutions,  or  by  merely  selling  as 
many  co])ies  of  the  Scriptures  as  possible.  But  let  none  of  our 
readers  imagine  the  calling  of  a  biblical  colporteur  to  be  a  sine¬ 
cure,  for  he  is  constantly  subject  to  the  most  galling  and  inquisi¬ 
torial  surveillance  of  the  police,  the  gendarme,  or  the  garde- 
cbanipetre.  The  law  gives  to  these  officials  the  right  to  suspect 
every  man  who  carries  a  pack  of  books,  to  search  the  col})orteur 
wherever  they  may  meet  w  ith  liim.  Woe  to  the  colporteur  that 
should  have  in  his  possession  the  least  work  not  recorded  in  his 
prefectoral  authorization ;  instant  imprisonment  is  his  reward, 
and  the  luckless  colporteur  becomes  liable  to  a  civil  suit,  the  end 
of  which  w'ould  be  a  certain  fine.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  become,  in 
France — the  country  where,  above  all  others,  distributors  of  the 
Bible,  by  men  that  love  their  work,  are  wanted — a  licens^'d  col¬ 
porteur  ;  for  he  must  comjdy  wdth  the  recpiirements  of  several 
laws,  produce  an  attested  copy  of  sundry  testimonials,  and  after 
he  have  done  all,  be  told,  in  the  language  of  suspicion  and  malice, 
that  he  has  been  admitted  to  act  as  a  colporteur.  ^lonsieur  de 
Pressense  justly  observes  of  this  employment : — 


‘  .\dd  to  those  annoyances,  the  further  one — as  was  recently  the 
case-  ot  being  obliged  to  renew  this  authorization  at  the  t*nd  ol  each 
fortnight  ;  and  to  have,  for  this  ]mr})ose,  t()  make  a  long,  expensne. 
and  I'atiguing  jonrnev,  in  order  to  reach  the  chief  town  in  the  district, 
where  tlie  business  is  rarely  ever  settled  with  despatch.  Assnr(‘<!ly 
I  n’peat  it — to  confront  all  these  obstacles,  it  is  neeossary  to  have  a 
he;:ri  tilled  W'ith  a  tirm  ajid  unshaken  determination  to  aecoinplish  the 
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work  to  l>e  done.  From  this  I  conclude  that,  looking  at  the  matter 
under  this  aspect,  we  now  have  an  additional  and  unexceptionable 
pr(X)f  that  the  vocation  of  our  colporteurs  is  not  an  atlair  of  taste  or 
fancy,  and  that  it  is  hv  no  means  an  easy  way  of  ^aininu^  a  livelihood, 
to  Ik*  preferred  before  all  others  ;  but  rather  that  it  is  a  callin*^  from 
on  high,  to  which  the  Lord  has  given  them  grace  to  resi>ond  for  the 
advancement  of  his  glor\\* 


It  would  be  unjust  to  the  colporteur  himself  not  to  exhibit 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  even  his  incidental  usefulness,  which 
we  quote  from  the  communications  of  the  gentleman  just  named 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  parent  institution  in  London. 

‘  One  colporteur  relates  that  having,  during  the  past  month,  boon 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  he  had  to  seek  refuge  in  a  solitary  house, 
tlie  tirst,  indeed,  to  which  he  came  on  his  road  towards  a  village.  Ho 
found  two  persons  in  the  principal  apartment ;  the  one  an  aged  female, 
occupied  at  her  sj)inning-wheel,  and  seated  by  the  side  of  a  l)ed,  where 
lay  a  young  man,  to  all  aj)pearanee  very  ill.  “  The  Lord  be  with 
you,”  said  the  colporteur,  on  entering,  “  and  may  all  His  gracious 
dispensations  conduce  to  your  good !”  The  two  persons  raised  their 
heiuls  on  hearing  these  words,  their  countenanees  beaming  with  joy. 
Tlie  young  man  at  once  replied  to  the  salutation  of  the  stranger  in  a 
similar  strain,  which  proved  to  our  Iriend  that  God  had  conducted 
him  among  brethren,  and  when  this  is  the  case  acquaintances  are  soon 
formed,  and  the  most  com))letc  familiarity  is  soon  established.  The 
colporteur  thereupon  gleaned  the  following  ])artieulars  for  his  encou¬ 
ragement  and  edilieation.  In  the  year  1810,  a  Bible  colporteur  was 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  called  from  house  to  house  in  the  village, 
where  he  w  as  very  badly  received.  In  one  house  only  did  he  find 
admittance:  it  w’as  the  one  in  w'hieh  the  colporteur  now  was.  At 
tliat  period  it  contained  another  inhabitant,  the  heiul  of  the  family, 
which  consisted  of  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  young  invalid. 
The  father  had  witnessed  the  unfriendly  recej)tion  w  hich  the  seller  of 
hooks  had  every wdiere  met  with,  and  had  also  heard  the  refusal  of  tho 
innkeeper  to  give  him  food  and  shelter.  From  eomj)assion  to  tho 
traveller,  he  otfered  to  give  him  a  bed  for  the  night  under  his  roof ; 
and  further,  out  of  })ure  kindness,  and  not  to  send  the  traveller  away 
empty-handed,  they  consented  to  buy  a  Bible  of  him,  w  ithout,  how¬ 
ever,  attaching  much  value  to  the  purchase.  Matters  being  thus 
settled,  the  stranger  de])arted  the  next  morning,  much  discouraged 
and  very  sad,  but  not  without  imjdoring  the  blessing  of  God  on  tho 
hospitalde  dw’elling  where  he  had  been  so  kindly  received,  and  not 
without  entreating  its  inhabitants  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  trea.sure 
which  he  had  left  in  their  hands — the  Word  of  God.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  the  father  was  taken  ill,  and  his  illness  kept  him  conlined  to  a 
bed  of  sulfering  for  several  months,  which  he  ijuitted  only  wdien  his 
mortal  remains  w  ere  consigned  to  the  tomb.  His  illness  did  not  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  power  to  read  ;  and  to  amuse  himself  he  took  up  the 
large  volume  of  the  book-merchant.  It  w-as  not  long  before  he  be¬ 
came  so  interested  in  it,  and  so  affected  by  w’hat  he  read,  that  from 
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Tnoniiii"  to  night  he  would  do  nought  else.  The  Spirit  of  God  hecanie 
his  schoolmaster ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Bible  converted  his  soid,  eausinf^ 
it  to  pass  from  death  unto  life  a  short  time  previous  to  his  body  pas^ 
ing  from  life  unto  death.  The  Spirit  of  God  did  even  more.  He 
made  the  sick  lather  the  instrument  of  communicating  spiritual 
lieaUh  to  tlie  soul  of  the  wife  and  the  son ;  so  much  so,  that  when  the 
former  drew  his  last  breath,  exclaiming,  “  Lord,  now  lettest  tliou  tliv 
servant  dej)art  in  ])eaee,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  I” — those 
who  surrounded  him — his  wife  and  his  son — confessed  that  thev  had 
been  illumined  by  the  same  light.  The  son,  who  communicated  those 
details  to  our  eolj)orteur,  and  who,  as  1  have  already  said,  is  in  the 
last  stjige  of  eonsumi^tion,  which  would  not,  ])erhaps,  leave  him  many 
more  days  in  the  land  of  the  living — said  with  the  greatest  serenity 
to  the  colporteur,  “  1  feel  that  the  moment  of  my  de])arture  is  ap¬ 
pro  aching;  but  1  know  in  whom  1  believe.  .Jesus  will,  in  the  la.4 
struggle,  be  to  me  what  lie  was  to  my  dear  father:  He  will  be  my 
rod  and  my  staff;  and  it  is  with  full  confidence  I  can  say  to  Him, 
‘  Lord,  into  thy  hands  1  commit  my  spirit.’ ”  “  Amen,”  added  the 

aged  mother;  “and  blessed  be  the  Lord  that  we  know  “that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  him.”  ’ 

■  The  Bible  Society  has  now  been  in  operation  sufficiently  long 
to  ])rovc  the  goodness  of  its  catholic  foundation,  and  the  groat 
and  growing  need  that  exists  for  its  beneficent  influence ;  for  its 
fundamental  principle  was  evidently  none  of  those  pseudo  and 
pretentious  outflowings  of  benevolence,  which,  when  fir  ststnrted, 
ilazzle  almost  all  minds,  but  that  soon  become  impiracticable  of 
continuous  operation.  Such,  perhaps,  was  the  project  of  Henry 
IV.  wlien  he  suggested  the  scheme  of  a  jury  of  nations  to  try 
the  real  claims  in  any  casus  belli,  and  finally  to  di.sarm  all  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  probably  such  has  been  the  often  pro¬ 
jected  scheme  of  turning  all  our  penal  punishments  into  merely 
reformatory  processes  of  restoring  the  character  of  criminals. 
The  Earl-street  Institution,  which  spning  from  the  same  benevo¬ 
lent  source,  aimeil  at  an  object  which  thwarted  the  interests  ot 
no  one  excejit  such  as  believe  it  is  dangerous  to  read  the  Scrip¬ 
tures ;  and  though  it  was  at  first  pelted  with  the  ribald  and 
profane  scotfs  of  the  mere  makers  of  money,  or  those  keener 
politicians  who  believe  that  it  is  easier  to  govern  an  ignorant 
than  an  enliglitened  nation,  the  Society  rapidly  grew  into  ])ublic 
confidence.  Its  catholic  constitution  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
important  causes  of  its  growth  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  it  and  other 
kindred  Societies,  framed  on  the  same  princijile,  that  we  no\\ 
so  commonly  witness  members  of  all  religious  parties  taking 
an  oipial  share  in  managing  its  affairs,  and  by  looking  at  tlie 
Institution  from  their  difierent  and  even  somewhat  hostile 
])oints  of  view  commending  its  claims  the  more  heartily  to  all 
sections  of  the  Christian  church.  Long  may  that  diverj?el} 
accordant  unanimity  prevail !  and  however  severely  the  ccc.esi- 
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astic  war  may  obtain  between  the  sects  of  Christendom,  or  the 
advocates  of  opposing  theories  of  iloctrine  and  of  Church  govern- 
inont,  may  England  never  witness  the  fall  of  this  noble  Institu¬ 
tion,  until  at  least  there  be  no  more  translations  of  the  Scripture 
to  make,  and  no  masses  of  the  European  population  unable  to 
supply  themselves  with  the  Bible.  . 


Art.  IV. — Xarratlve  of  a  Journey  Hound  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the 
Bible  Lands.  By  F.  de  Siuilcy,  Member  of  the  Freneh  Institute. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  hy  Count  Edward  de  Warren.  In  Two 
Volumes.  8vo.  London :  Richard  Bentley.  1S53. 

Although  these  volumes  relate  to  the  East,  that  (piarter  of  the 
world  toward  which  all  eyes  are  turned,  their  interest  is  derived 
from  things  tar  remote  from  those  which  now  engro.ss  the 
public  mind.  Not  only  are  the  Ottoman  and  Russian  empires 
mere  j)owers  of  yesterday,  in  comparison  with  the  states  and 
cities  which  are  here  referred  to,  but  ages  ere  the  Assyrian  kings 
had  reared  those  stately  ])alaces  recently  disentombed  from  the 
dust  of  centuries,  the  cities  whose  sites  ^I.  de  Saulcy  visited  had 
tlourished,  fallen,  and  been  well  nigh  forgotten.  ‘New  worlds 
have  risen,  we  have  lost  old  nations,"  since  the  })lain  of  the  Ren¬ 
ta  polis  ])ecame  a  place  of  desolation.  To  think  of  it  as  the 
abode  of  human  life,  as  a  scene  in  which  man  pursued  his  course 
ot  hu.sine.ss  and  of  j)leasure,  as  he  does  now  for  very  similar 
objects  and  with  perhaps  exactly  similar  feelings,  is  to  go  back 
to  that  day  when  Abraham  stood  in  the  door  of  his  tent  to 
receive  the  visits  of  angels — to  a  time  when  his  once  mighty 
but  now  scattered  and  desolate  race  was  only  a  thing  of  promise. 
The  mind  reverts  to  the  sublime  sim])licity  of  the  patriarch’s 
life  in  the  solitude  of  the  young  world’s  Howery  pastures,  and  to 
tho.se  passages  of  it  whicli  exhibit  the  gi'eatness  and  beauty  of 
his  character.  We  follow  him  in  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  seven  kings,  we  think  of  the  anxiety  which  the  choice  of  Lot 
must  have  awakened  in  his  mind,  of  his  earnest  pleading  that 
the  doomed  land  in  which  the  worldly-wise  son  of  Ids  brother 
had  decreed  to  sojourn  should  be  spared,  and  of  that  terrible 
day  when  its  doom  was  executed,  and  the  smoke  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion  rolled  towards  him  in  the  ])lain  of  jMamre.  The  sudden 
and  swift  demolition  of  Sodom  and  Ciomorrah  is  one  of  the  most 
ten'ible  ejn.sodes  of  Scripture  history.  The  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  recorded  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  mind  can  adecpiately  cominehend,  and  the 
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scene  of  it  has  for  ages  been  invested  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  interest.  That  interest  has,  moreover,  been  of  a  kind 
consistent  witli  the  character  of  the  event  itself.  In  the  plain  of 
the  Penta polls  almost  every  traveller  has  seen  what  he  conceive.^ 
to  be  unmistakable  evidences  that  the  curse  which  Idasted  its 
cities  still  hangs  over  their  sites.  The  appearances  of  nature 
which  ill  other  regions  would  never  attract  any  attention,  here 
assume  a  sujiernatural  and  portentous  character.  If  a  storm 
sweeps  along  the  solitary  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  even  the  wan¬ 
dering  Bedouin,  whom  the  hot  blasts  and  tierce  whirlwinds  of 
the  desert  cannot  terrify,  is  struck  with  awe.  So  deeply  and 
powerfully  has  the  catastrophe  whicli  befel  the  cities  of  the  ])lain 
affected  the  human  mind,  that  the  region  in  which  they  stood 
seems  to  have  been  looked  at  in  its  lurid  light.  Travellers 
with  whom  the  marvellous  has  always  been  an  indis])ensahle 
element  of  interest,  have  not  been  sparing  of  fables  ami  legends 
respecting  the  Dead  Sea.  No  living  thing,  we  have  been  told, 
could  cross  its  waters  or  find  a  home  in  its  dejiths  ;  nothing  but 
sterility,  dreary  and  dark,  could  be  seen  around  its  shores. 

^l.  de  Saulcy  has  done  a  good  deal  to  divest  our  minds  of  these 
shadowy  terrors.  To  him  the  plain  of  the  Pentapolis  had  long 
been  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  when  a  severe  domestic 
calamity  induced  him  to  seek  relief  in  the  excitement  of  travel, 
he  resolved  to  make  the  exjdoration  of  it  the  ])rincipal  object  of 
his  journey  to  the  East.  Having  obtained  from  the  French 
government  such  assistance  as  enabled  him  to  })roceed  u])on  his 
travels  as  a  Sdvan,  accredited  for  a  scientitic  mission,  he  set  out 
along  with  one  or  two  companions,  making  the  examination  ot 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  his  chief  intention.  He  visited  it 
twice,  ])erforming  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  exploring  some 
of  the  more  interesting  localities  there  in  the  interval.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  our 
author  seems  to  have  been  so  far  persuaded  that  the  general 
bcdief  regarding  the  sites  of  the  Penta]>olitan  cities  was  not 
founded  on  any  good  grounds.  An  examination  of  the  Scnj)- 
tural  account  of  the  destniction  of  Sodom  and  Oomoirah,  as 
well  as  the  references  to  that  event  in  the  writings  of  heathen 
authors,  had  to  some  extent  convinced  him  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  ojunion  as  to  the  waters  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake  having 
covered  the  sites  of  the  destroyed  cities  was  erroneous.  His  first 
sight  of  the  region  which  had  lieen  painted  in  such  dark  colours 
by  many  travellers,  had  a  considerable  effect  in  shaking  his  taith 
in  tlieir  general  accuracy.  Instead  of  the  dreariness  and  deso¬ 
lation  which  they  spoke  of  as  characterizing  the  whole  scene, 
he  saw  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  rippling  in  the  sunlight. 
Where  lie  expected  to  find  absolute  barrenness  and  evidences  ot 
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roinplet^  natunil  deadness,  he  saw  beautiful  flowers  and  flocks 
of  birds  wheeling  over  the  still  and  sunny  waters.  1  here  was 
little  in  the  aspect  thus  presenteil  suggestive  of  the  character 
which  had  been  supposed  to  bo  so  truly  indicated  by  the  name 
irivon  to  that  solitary  seii.  Impressed  with  the  conviction,  then, 
that  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  situated  not  in  the  region  winch 
the  Dead  Sea  covers,  but  in  its  vicinity,  he  set  to  work  m  order, 
if  possible,  to  discover  something  which  w^ould  indicate  where 
they  stood.  Experience  had  tauglit  M.  de  Saulcy  that  traditions 
coinmoii  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  were,  generally 
speaking,  more  to  Xm  relied  on  than  the  opinions  ot  men  who 
had  visiled  that  district  for  the  flrst  time  and  made  up  their 
minds  regarding  it  upon  a  ])rocess  of  reasoning  rather  than  upon 
evidence^  fairly  and  carefully  obtained.  He  accordingly  sought 
for  the  site  of  Sodom  on  a  spot  which  is  still  known  to  the  Be- 
douin  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Djebel  Esdouin,  or  the  fountain 
of  Sodom.  On  this  spot,  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dt  ad  Sea,  he  found  a  huge  mountain  of  salt,  on  which,  aiter  a 
most  minute  examination,  he  discovered  distinct  traces  ol  build- 
iiitrs.  As  to  these  being  the  remains  of  a  city,  there  could  be  no 
doubt;  whether  or  not  they  were  the  remains  of  a  city  which 
existed  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  was  with  him  a 
matter  for  farther  investigation.  The  character  ot  the  whole 
region  and  the  silence  of  history  on  the  point  led  him  to  believe 
that  no  city  had  existed  there  since  the  destruction  ot  Sodom, 
and  the  obvious  traces  of  volcanic  action  at  a  very  remote  pei  loc 
strengdhened  him  in  the  o]>inion  that  the  buildings,  ot  which 
traces  still  remained,  w’erc  of  great  antiipiity.  Uesortiiig  to  the 
Scripture  narrative,  he  found  that  Lot’s  flight  froni  Sodom  to 
Zoar  must  have  occupied  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  generally 
supiiosed.  It  is  said  that  ‘when  the  morning  arose  the  angels 
hastened  Lot  ’  out  of  the  doomed  city  ‘  towards  the  mountain,^ 
and  *  the  sun  wius  rLsen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  enterei  ^oar. 
This,  M.  de  Saulcy  thinks,  considering  the  rapidity  ot  an  eastern 
suurisi?,  clearly  indicates  an  interval  during  which  on  y  a  ew 
miles  could  be  traversed.  He  found,  then,  at  a  distance  ot  about 
three  miles  from  the  supposed  site  of  Sodom  and  on  the  iig  ler 
ground,  a  place  knowui  as  Zoar  or  Zoucra  at  the  present  t  ay. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  reasoning  by  which  M.  de 
Saulcy  supports  his  alleged  discovery,  is  at  least  as  plausi  >  e  in 
its  character  as  anything  that  has  been  said  of  localities  respec 
ing  which  w^e  have  so  little  to  guide  us.  At  the  opposite  eiu 
of  the  Asidialtic  Lake,  and  at  upwards  oi  seventy  nii  es  lom 
Djebel  Esdoum,  he  found  a  vastheay)  of  ruins  bearing  the  nainc 
of  Kharbet-Gouram,  which  he  identities  jus  the  site  ot  Gomorrah. 
‘If  this  discovery  is  disputed,’  says  M.  de  Saulcy,  >cg  my 
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gailisayers  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  what  city,  unless  it  bo 
one  contemporaneous  with  Gomorrah,  if  not  Gomorrah  itself 
cun  have  existed  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  more  recent 
period,  without  its  being  possible  to  find  the  slightest  notice  of  it 
ill  either  sacred  or  profane  writings/  (p.  G5.)  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  a  very  fair  challenge,  and  although  it  has  been 
maintained  that  no  city  ever  existed  there,  until  it  is  met  we 
feel  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  which  our  author  brings 
forward  in  support  of  his  opinion  is  entitled  to  some  weight.  Tiie 
discovery  of  Zeboiim,  on  the  Moabitish  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
of  Admail,  near  to  Sodom,  at  the  southern  end,  resulted  to  some 
extent  from  those  we  have  referred  to,  and  dejiends  upon  somewbat 
similar  proof.  We  are  aware  that  M.  de  Saulcy  s  attempts  to 
fix  the  sites  of  the  Pentapolitan  cities  have  awakened  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  among  travellers  and  savans  both  in  this 
country  and  in  his  own.  It  has  been  alleged,  for  example,  that 
what  he  took  to  be  the  remains  of  buildings  are  merely  stones 
that  have  been  washed  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  by 
the  tiooding  of  the  streams  that  tlow’  into  it,  and  that  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  dujied  by  his  Arab  guides,  who  never  hesi¬ 
tate  to  suit  their  information  to  the  traveller’s  wishes  when  they 
are  well  paid  for  doing  so.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  see 
very  little  in  the  reasoning  upon  which  M.  de  Saulcy  s  ojipo- 
nents  proceed.  His  conjectures,  if  they  are  nothing  els(‘,  are,  at 
least,  as  plausible  as  theirs,  and  the  grounds  of  them  are  not 
one  whit  less  reasonable.  While  we  must,  therefore,  accejit  ol 
his  statements  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution,  we  have  soon 
little  or  nothing  in  those  of  others  to  render  them  im])robable. 

Some  of  our  author’s  travelling  companions  w^ere,  like  himsell, 
zealous  archaeologists,  men  of  ripe  scholarship  and  high  scientiiic 
attainments.  The  Abbe  Michon,  whose  name  must  now  be  iaini- 
liar  to  those  who  know  anything  about  the  living  scholars  ot 
France,  was  one  of  them,  and  every  member  of  the  i)ai’ty  seems 
to  have  been  animated  with  a  sjiirit  akin  to  that  which  prompted 
H.  de  Saulcy  to  prosecute  his  inter.t*sting  and  often  arduous 
investigations.  In  the  course  of  their  journey  through  the  Holy 
Land,  the  travellers  had  their  full  share  of  the  adventures  and 
dangers  connected  with  a  sojourn  in  the  now  thinly-peopled 
deseris  of  Palestine.  At  one  time  they  had  to  encounter  the 
risks  arising  from  an  imperfect  knowle<Ige  of  topogiaphy,  at 
another  they  were  ke\)i  in  jeopardy  by  the  known  ]u*oxiniity  ot 
wandering  Arab  robbers,  while  they  experienced  all  the  disagree¬ 
ables  ami  annoyances  arising  from  the  poverty  and  cujiidity  ot 
the  ])eople  with  whom  they  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact. 
The  volumes  before  us  are  more  especially  interesting,  however, 
for  the  sujiposed  results  of  the  investigations  made,  and  we  there- 
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fore  pass  over  the  ordinaiy  incidents  of  travel  in  order  to  notice 
the  more  important  of  tliein. 

After  leaving  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  indefatigable 
hand  of  Frenclimen  repaired  to  the  Holy  City,  where  they  anti¬ 
cipated  meeting  some  of  their  countrymen  who  had  preceded 
them.  Wliether  or  not  we  consider  M.  do  Saulcy’s  researches 
in  and  around  Jerusalem  to  have  resulted  in  anything  worthy  of 
heing  called  a  discovery,  they  were  of  a  very  interesting  cha¬ 
racter.  Halving  all  due  allowance  for  arclueologieal  enthusiasm 
and  credulity,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  discoveries  of  some 
importance  were  made  in  the  course  of  his  investigations.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  careful  and  lonfr-continued  exami- 
nation  of  that  portion  of  the  Holy  City  within  whicli  the  Moscpie 
of  Omar  and  the  Hahrem  now  stand  residted  in  a  discovery  of  a 
large  poition  of  the  wall  of  Solomon  s  J\)mj)le.  In  prosecuting 
his  investigations  in  this  case,  M.  de  Saulcy  enjoyed  advantages 
which  have  not  hcen  within  the  reach  of  many  travellers.  He 
obtained  acce.ss  to  ])laces  from  which  the  constniction  and 
direction  of  what  has  long  been  su[)posed  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
Tem])le  wall  could  be  easily  seen.  Comj)aring  one  j)art  with 
another  he  perceived  that  the  style  varied  very  considerably,  and 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  remains  of  the  Solomonian  w^all 
still  existed  from  a  pretty  extensive  acquaintance  wdth  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  oldest  Iniildings  in  and  around  Jerusjxlem,  as  well  as 
the  ditt'erence  existing  betw'een  wdiat  he  has  been  h‘d  to  consider 
part  of  Solomon's  Temj)le  and  the  architectural  remains  of 
Herod’s  time. 

A  much  more  interesting  investigation  w^as  however  made  by 
M.  de  Saulcy  in  the  environs  of  the  Holy  City.  The  wall  of  the 
Temple  has  long  been  supposed  to  exist  in  larger  ]iortions  than 
some  travellers  have  been  able  to  trace;  but  in  the  course  of  his 
obseiTations  around  Jerusalem  our  author  examined  the  interior 
of  a  building,  wdiich,  on  evidence  of  some  weight,  he  conceives  to 
he  tl  le  Tomb  of  David.  This  building,  wdiich  has  been  one  of 
great  magnificence,  is  situated  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
Damascus  gate,  and  is  generally  knowui  as  the  Qbour-el-Molouk, 
or  Tomb  of  the  Kings.  Its  vaults  have  been  often  described,  Init 
the  descriptions  given  of  them  seem  all  to  have  proceeded  upon 
a  merely  cursory  examination  of  their  structure.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  not  a  few'  that  the  tradition  which  .assigns  to  this 
mausoleiim  the  name  it  generally  bears,  i.s,  like  the  one  regarding 
the  tomb  of  ^lo.ses,  and  many  other  localities,  of  no  value.  David, 
it  is  thought,  w'as  buried  on  Mount  Zion,  and  from  the  .style  of 
architecture  in  this  building  it  has  been  supposed  by  most  modern 
writers  to  belong  to  a  m\ich  more  recent  date.  Some  have 
identified  it  with  tlie  tomb  of  Queen  Helena,  but  that  princess 
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and  her  son  'svere  interred  togetlier,  and  in  the  Qhour-el-^lolouk 
there  are  more  than  two  sepulchres.  Chateaubriand  and  others 
wlio  have  pronounced  this  building  to  be  the  tonih  of  Helena* 
forgot  that  Josephus  describes  it  as  liaving  three  pyramids,  and 
as  being  entirely  different  from  the  one  known  as  the  'J  oinhs  of 
the  Kings.  Is  the  designation  which  tradition  has  assigned  to 
this  building  the  correct  one  then  after  all  ?  Is  it  to  he  siH)])oseJ 
that  what  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  name  given  without  any 
reason  for  its  application,  is  really  the  right  one  ?  M.  de  Sauley 
is  at  great  pains  to  ascertain  this.  He  gives  us  what  we  must 
regard  as  veiy  siitisfactory  evidence,  that  these  ‘  tombs  are  not 
the  tombs  of  Herod’s  family,  nor  of  the  Asmonean  kings,  nor,  as 
some  have  imagined,  belonging  to  the  monument  of  Alexander 
Jamies.  He  brings  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  to  hear  upon 
the  question  so  far  as  to  clear  it  of  the  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  by  other  travellers,  and  then  proceeds  to  impure  into  the 
])robability  of  this  being  really  the  building  in  which  are  to  bo 
found  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  After  examining  the 
different  passages  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  refer  to  the  death  and  burial  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  M.  de 
Sauley  finds  that  eleven  monarchs  and  the  high  ])riest,  Ji’hoimhi, 
were  interred  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  w  hile  three  others — namely, 
Jehoram,  Joash,  and  Uzziah,  prepared  for  themselves  sepulchres 
lieside  those  of  their  predecessors,  but  w^ere  not  buried  in  them. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  said,  M.  de  Sauley  found  that  the 
number  of  tombs  in  this  mausohuim  corres})onded  exactly  with 
the  numluu’  of  the  kings  who  had  been  buried,  or  had  selected 
for  themsidves  places  of  sepulture  there.  What  n]>pears  to  he  a 
very  conclusive  argument  against  the  royal  seiudchres  ht'ing  ou 
'Mount  Zion,  that  is,  within  the  city,  is  found  in  the  statement 
made  in  "2  Chronicles  xxvi.  ‘  I^zziah  slept  wuth  his  lathers, 
and  they  buried  him  with  his  fathers,  in  the  field  of  the  burial 
w  hich  belonged  to  the  kings,  for  thev  said  he  is  a  le])er.’  Ihe 
inference  from  this  jmssage  clearly  is,  that  the  royal  toinns  were 
in  a  field,  and  not  within  the  city.  In  addition  to  this,  we  know 
that  the  ]uescriptions  of  the  Jewish  law%  as  well  as  the  customs 
of  the  people,  w’cre  entirely  oppo.sed  to  burial  near  their  habita¬ 
tions.  If  the  number  of  sejudehres  which  M.  de  Satdey  h»und  iu 
the  ‘  tombs  of  the  kings,’  coincided  with  the  facts  of  history,  so 
as  to  render  it  ])rohable  enough  that  the  Vmilding  he  exjdored 
w'as  really  that  in  which  David  and  his  line  w'ere  interred,  the 
arrang<unent  of  the  sepulchres  tended  greatly  to  confirm  him  m 
that  opinion.  We  cannot  go  into  tlie  lengthened  statement 
which  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his  most  minute  examination  oi 
the  structure.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  portion  of  it  bore  traces 
of  having  been  prepared  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  otliers, 
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aiul  of  having  been  designed  moreover  to  be  ke[)t  separate  from 
the  other  tombs.  The  cliaracter  of  this  cliamber,  taken  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  evidence  lie  brouglit  to  bear  upon  tlie  subject,  leil 
M.  do  Saulcy  to  suppose  that  this  was  really  the  tomb  of  David. 
Ill  it  he  found  a  portion  of  the  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  elaborately 
ornaniciitod  with  a  floral  device  of  a  very  ancient  style.  The 
state  of  the  tomb,  and  the  approaches  to  it,  convinced  him  that 
it  had  never  been  fully  explored  before,  and  he  tlierefore  regarded 
the  relic  of  antiipiity  thus  discovered  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
That  it  really  w’as  a  portion  of  the  sarcophagus  in  wdiich  the  dust 
of  Israers  shephenl  king  once  reposed,  is  a  point  on  wdiich  there 
is  nothing  like  direct  evidence.  It  was  undoubtedly  of  great 
auti(|uity,  however,  and  possesses  considerable  interest  as  show¬ 
ing  tlie  progress  wdiich  the  Jews  had  then  made  in  the  arts  of 
design. 

M.  de  Saulcy  occujned  himself  during  his  sojourn  in  Jeni- 
salem  in  carefully  examining  most  of  tlie  tombs  in  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  as  w^ell  lus  the  ])laces  of  interest  within  the  city. 
The  light  which  his  narrative  throw  s  upon  many  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  liLstory  renders  his  volumes  very  valuable.  Though  not 
devoid  of  that  credulity  which  is  said  to  belong  to  most  anti¬ 
quarians,  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  his  mind  was  little 
prejudiced  by  so-called  discoveries  made  at  earlier  periods,  and 
that  he  jealously  scrutinizial  and  canjfully  weighed  all  the  state¬ 
ments  on  w'hich  his  conclusions  w  ere  founded.  He  has  succeeded, 
of  course,  in  exjiloding  not  a  fewv  mistaken  notions  respecting  the 
identity  of  places  still  existing  with  those  mentioned  in  Scri])ture, 
and  ho  has  also  divested  of  fabulous  associations  many  localities 
to  which  a  sacred  interest  w’ill  ever  attach.  After  leaving  Jeru¬ 
salem,  M.  do  Saulcy  examined  the  remains  of  the  temple  on 
Mount  (lehrezin,  and  discovered  wdiat  ht‘  conceived  to  be  the 
ancient  wall  enclosing  the  structure  reared  by  Sanballat.  He 
then  })ursucd  his  course  towards  the  deserts  of  Canaan,  and 
reached  an  enormous  extent  of  ruins — the  remains,  as  he  sujh 
poses,  of  Hazor,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Camuinite  kings. 


‘Oil  our  leaving  Kl-Khan,’  he  says,  ‘we  marched  for  a  <*onsi(lerahle 
distance  through  continuous  ruins,  then  the  ]>atches  (ii'  I  may  use  such 
an  ex))ression)  of  large  uidiewai  l)locks  became  few  and  far  distant, 
until  they  disa]>peared  altogether.  \V(*  had  then  j>assed  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  Cyclojiean  city,  which  1  proj»osi‘  to  consider  as  being  the 
Hazor  that  was  first  burnt  by  .loshua,  and  (h'linitively  reduci'd  by 
NebiU'hadnezzar  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it.  (Jcnerally 
towards  this  limit  of  the  aneient  city,  whenever  we  reach  a  well-sized 
mound,  w'e  may  be  sure  b(‘forehand  that  it  will  be  covered  with  these 
strange  ruins  of  a  citv  of  giants.  I  confess  when  on  the  sjKit  a  thought 
struck  me  that  a  place  constructed  with  materials  ol  such  enormous 
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propoi-tions  could  only  have  been  the  abode  of  an  extinct  race,  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  Anakiins,  the  Einims,  and  the  Kepliuims,  which  we 
tind  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  1  firmly  believe 
that  this  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Canaanites,  a  metropolis  built 
long  before  the  days  of  Moses,  and  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
pp.  528-520. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  remarkable  investigations 
made  by  M.  de  Saulcy  in  the  Holy  Land.  Discoveries  they  cer¬ 
tainly  must  be  considered,  whether  the  history  of  the  localities  is 
distinctly  traced  or  not,  and  whether  we  accept  his  opinions  respect¬ 
ing  them  or  not.  In  the  case  of  those  vast  ruins  which  are  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  those  of  Hazor,  for  example,  the  evidence  by  whicli 
they  are  sought  to  be  identified  with  the  capital  of  Canaan  is  of 
a  somewhat  hypothetical  character ;  but  their  antiquity  is  beyond 
all  doubt.  Any  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  Palestine  and 
the  races  by  which  it  has  been  inhabited  or  invaded,  may  arrive 
at  just  conclusions  on  that  point.  If  it  is  proved,  and  it  can  he 
proved  by  a  reference  to  history,  that  such  ruins  have  nothing 
about  them  indicating  that  they  belong  to  any  period  of  which 
we  have  written  records  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  the  inference 
that  they  are  of  remote  antiquity  is,  we  conceive,  a  very  just  one. 
It  is  by  a  process  of  reasoning  analogous  to  this,  and  through  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  minutia)  of  ancient  history,  so  to 
speak,  that  M.  de  Saulcy  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions.  To  the 
student  of  history,  and  especially  of  Scriptural  histoiy,  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  travels  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
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.3.  Die  Vcrhandlungen  des  secJtsfcn  Deutschen  Evangelischen  Kirchen- 
tages,  zu  Ikndin  im  September,  1853.  (Report  of  the  Sixth 
Assembly  of  the  German  Evangelical  Churches,  held  at  Rerlin,  in 
Seidember,  1853.)  Rerlin.  1853. 

4.  Iteligioiis  Liberty  in  Germany.  A  Letter  to  the  Assembly  of  the 

German  Evangelical  Churches.  Ry  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Lehmann, 
Pastor  of  the  Ra[)tist  Church  at  Rerlin.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Pratten.  London  :  Houlston  and 
Stoneinan. 

5.  Leltre  adressee  a  21.  le  Prof.  2Ierle  d' Aubigne,  sur  Ic  Principe 

de  la  Lihcrte  Pcligieuse  telle  qn'on  Ventend  en  Allemagne.  Par 
un  Membrc  de  la  Deputation  en  Toscane.  (A  Letter  to  Professor 
Merle  d’Aubigne,  on  the  IVinciplc  of  Religious  Liberty,  as  it  is 
understood  in  Germany.  Ry  a  Member  of  the  Deputation  to 
Tuscany.)  Neufehatel.  1854. 

It  will  be  long  before  the  European  Christian  public,  either  on 
the  Continent  or  in  England,  will  have  forgotten  the  sensation 
which  was  produced  by  the  imprisonment  of  Francesco  and  Rosa 
Madiai,  or  the  combined  interposition,  at  once  of  political  and  of 
Christian  inliuences,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  opening  of  the 
Tuscan  dungeons.  The  public,  however,  beyond  a  very  limited 
portion  of  it,  does  not  yet  know  that  out  of  the  measures  then 
Liken  ulterior  proceedings  have  arisen,  of  wider  hope  and  of 
^Teater  promise.  Tlie  general — or  as,  from  its  catholic  character, 
it  was  termed  the  ecumenical — deputation  sent  from  various 
parts  of  Europe  to  Florence  upon  that  occasion,  did  not  disperse 
without  drawing  up  a  ^mper  of  considerable  importance,  at  once 
directing  the  attention  of  those  who  had  sent  them  to  the 
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numerous  cases  of  religious  persecution  yet  unrelieved  and 
offering  grave  suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  more  comprehensive 
measures.  This  document  is  not  as  yet,  we  believe,  laid  before 
the  public  but  it  is  in  reality  the  basis  of  all  that  has  followed 
in  this  direction,  as  appears  by  the  first  sentence  of  the  following 
extract : — 

‘  Acting  upon  the  views  expressed  by  the  Ecumenical  Deputation 
sent  to  Florence  in  October,  1852,  a  few  Christians  from  dittcrent 
countries  met  at  Homburg,  in  fraternal  conference,  on  the  23rd,  2Uh 
and  25th  of  August,  1853,  to  consider  what  steps  it  might  he  proper 
to  take  for  the  i)romotion  of  religious  libei’ty. 

‘  The  conference  was  composed  of  nineteen  members ; — 


England — Tlie  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
Prenident : 

Sir  Culling  E.  EarJley, 
Hart.  ; 

Rev.  .1.  S.  Hhickwood, 
LL.D.  ; 

Rev'.  T.  R.  Brooke ; 

Rev.  E.  Steaiie,  D.D., 
Secret  a  ry  ; 

G.  H.  H.  Oliphaut,  Esip  ; 

J.  Maogregor,  Et^i. ; 

Gkumany — ^I’he  Rev.  l*rofeKsor  Tho- 
luck,  of  Halle; 

Rev.  1j.  Bonnet  and  K. 
Sudhotl*,  of  Frankfort; 

Rev.  Tli.  Plitt,  of  Heidcl- 


Geumany— Rev.  L.  Leuthold,  of  Frie- 
deriehdorf ; 

Rev.  —  Humbert,  of  Dorn- 
holziiusen. 

France  —  Rev.  C.  Cook,  D.D.,  of 
Nisines ; 

Rev'.  L.  Goguel,  of  Sainte 
Marie  aux  Mines ; 

Rev.  FVederic  Monoil,  Se¬ 
cretary ; 

Rev.  Adolphe  ^IoikhI,  of 
Paris. 

Switzerland — Tl»e  Rev.  S.  Prieswerk, 
D.D.,  of  lUle ; 

M.  Adrien  Naville,  of 
Geneva. 


Homburg,  tlie  capital  of  the  little  principality  of  Hesse 
Homburg,  is  one  of  the  gayest  towns  in  Germany,  and,  during 
the  last  twelve  years,  lias  become  a  principal  centre  of  fashion 
and  dissipation  for  almost  all  Europe.  F"or  the  sake  of  a  large 
annual  rental — something  about  dl’l  0,000  sterling  per  annum — 
the  reigning  prince  has  contracted  with  a  company  of  s})eculators, 
who,  reckoning  on  the  frivolity  of  the  age,  have  erected  magni¬ 
ficent  saloons,  laid  out  beautiful  walks,  and  constructed  sjilendid 
baths,  in  the  most  spiriteil  manner,  providing  for  balls  and 
promenades,  for  invalids  and  gamblers.  And  they  have  had  their 
reward.  Homburg  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  gayest  towns 
— we  might  say,  perhaps,  the  gayest  town  in  Germany.  bat 
could  the  ‘  nineteen* — or,  as  we  count  them,  the  eighteen  gentle¬ 
men  named  above,  have  in  common  with  the  frequenters  ot  such 
a  scene  i  In  truth,  they  had  nothing  in  common  with  them,  and 
it  wivs  tor  that  very  reason  that  they  went  there.  Ihey  went 
there  that  they  might  be  lost  in  the  crowd,  that  they  might  bo 
alone,  that  their  meeting  might  ajipear  to  be,  what  it  was  in 
reality,  a  Mratcrnal  conference,*  and  might  not  be  supposed  to  be, 
what  it  really  was  not,  a  political  council. 
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Here,  then,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1853,  amidst  the  din  of 
musical  performers,  and  the  hum  of  fashionable  promenaders,  met 
the^  eigliteen  men — or  nineteen,  as  the  case  may  be — of  devout 
character  and  eminent  station,  gathered  from  the  face  of  almost 
all  Europe,  ‘  to  consider  what  steps  it  might  be  proper  to  take 
for  the  vindication  and  ])romotion  of  religious  liberty.*  It  was 
a  noble  thought,  and  not  without  occasion,  as  they  dee})ly,  and 
upon  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  found  that  they  unanimously 
felt 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  progress  and  issue 
of  their  deliberations,  let  us  pay  some  attention  to  the  facts  on 
which  they  were  founded.  The  interposition  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Madiai  had  given  rise  to  a  strong  and  perfect  conviction  that 
there  were,  not  only  in  Italy,  Init  throughout  Europe,  many  other 
victims  of  religious  intolerance  besides  these,  and  that  not  only 
pipal,  but  protestant  powers  were  implicated  in  proceedings 
iiaving  the  unquestionable  character  of  persecution.  These 
things,  however,  were  known  only  by  repoit,  or  by  means  of 
private  letters,  and  it  was  found  ditHcult,  and,  indeed,  impossible, 
to  arrive  at  the  facts  in  any  authenticated  form ;  there  being  on 
the  continent  no  freedom  of  the  y)ress,  by  virtue  of  which  state¬ 
ments  could  be  brought  before  the  public,  challenging  inquiry 
and  contradiction.  Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  it 
had  lx?come  the  custom  of  all  functionaries,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  to  ignore  the  facts  altogether,  and,  if  any  inquiry  was 
made  in  reference  to  them,  to  say,  with  the  utmost  nonchalance, 
that  the  whole  must  be  a  mistake,  as  no  such  things  had  ever 
taken  place.  We  know  that  the  British  Government  had  been 
in  this  manner  imposed  upon,  on  refening  some  complaints  made 
in  this  country  to  diplomatic  persons  in  Germany.  It  was 
necessary  that  this  method  of  pooh-poohing  religious  jxirsecution 
should  he  broken  u]) ;  and,  accordingly,  one  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Homburg  Conference  was  to  send  some  of  their 
own  members  to  make  inquiry,  on  the  spot,  into  the  cases  of 
alleged  hardship  which  had  been  brought  before  them  ;  and  to 
ascertain  the  facts  from  tlie  highest  authorities  they  could  reach. 
The  Rev.  R.  Brooke,  rector  of  Avening,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steane, 
of  Camberwell,  kindly  accepted  this  duty,  and  they  aynmi 
several  weeks  in  the  perfonnance  of  it,  enduring  considerable 
fatigue,  and  manifesting  a  large  amount  of  Christian  courage  and 
sympathy.  It  is  their  report  of  this  journey,  presented  on  tlie 
-2nd  of  November  la.st,  to  the  executive  committee  a})pointed  in 
virtue  of  the  Homburg  Conference,  which  is  now  in  our  hands, 
and  from  which  we  shall  ])roceed  to  make  a  few  extracts. 

Our  first  extract  makes  due  acknowledgments  to  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  other  persons  from  whom  assistance  was  derived. 
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'  J5cin^  Ivirnished  with  introductions  for  the  pui-poso  from  our  nohle 
j'/resident  the  Earl  of  Shafteshury,  and  one  of  us  with  a  letter  aho 
from  the  Kij^ht  Honourahle  the  Va\y\  of  Clarendon,  her  ;Majestv’8 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  lor  Eoriagn  Adairs,  we  waited  uj Ion  Sir 
Alexander  ^lalet,  Hart.,  at  Frankfort ;  Lord  Hloomileld,  at  Ikrlin  • 
and,  after  his  lordship  left  that  city,  upon  Lord  Aui^ustus  Loitus* 
C]iar:j;d  d’ Affaires  in  his  ahsenee,  and  the  lion.  d.  1).  l>liu;li,at  Hanover' 
making;  them  aecpiainted  with  tlie  proeeedinjj^s  of  tlie  lloinlmn^ 
(\)nference,  and  with  the  mission  whieli  we  had  received  from  it.  To 
each  of  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  we  are  indel)ted  for 
co\irtesy,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  furnished  us  witli  tlie 
letters  we  recpiested.  Our  acknowled^nents  are  also  due  to  Donald 
Cameron,  Esij.,  Secretary  to  the  British  Lej^ation  at  Berne,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Christie,  Charge  d’Alfaires,  rendered  us  essential 
service.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  valuable  a.ssistaiu*e  of  M. 
Esehenbur^,  ])rofessor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Zurich,  and  of 
the  Bev.  G.  Lehmann, of  llerlin.’ — ‘Protestant  IVrsecutions,’  p.  3. 


Tlie  specific  cases  of  alleged  outrage  into  which  the  deputa¬ 
tion  examined  were  seven  ;  one  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  one 
at  llilburghausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe  ^leiningen,  one  at 
Hersfeld,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  one  at  Ludwigslust,  in  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  one  at  Biickeburg,  in  the  principality  of  Schauinherg- 
Li])pe,  one  at  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria,  and  one  in  the  duchies  of 
Scl deswig  and  Holstein.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  spreads  its  dark  wings  across  the  whole  of  protestant 
Europe  from  north  to  south — from  Switzerland  to  Heninark — 
and  it  is  known  that  Sweden  is  no  exception  to  its  rule.  The 
impiiries  of  the  deputation  resulted  in  all  cases  in  verifying  the 
statements  which  had  been  previously  made,  and  in  authenti- 
(*ating  them  by  references  to  the  highest  functionaries.  Let  our 
readers  take  a  sam[)le  or  tw^o  of  the  facts  ascertained.  Here  is 
one  of  them. 


‘  In  the  town  of  Hilhurghausen,  formerly  the  eajdtal  of  the  Saxon 
duchy  of  that  name,  whieh  is  now  united  v/ith  the  duchy  of  Saxe 
Meiningen,  is  a  small  Bapti.st  eongirgation,  not  having  a  resident 
pastor,  hut  forming  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hersfeld.  in 
1  lesse  Cassel,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bcvehach,  a  Haj)tist 
missionary,  stationed  there.  They  are  sullering  under  s<‘vcre  restric¬ 
tions,  so  much  so  that  a  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Suj)reine 
Government  ahsolutely  ])rohil)iting  their  meetings,  the  circulation  ot 
tracts,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  interdicting  the 
visits  of  their  ])astor,  and  subjecting  by  name  the  clnel  ]'crson 
;nnong  them  to  a  specified  penalty  if  he  receives  them  into  liis  house. 
These  jirohibitions  are  enforced  by  lines  or  imprisonment,  and  the 
magistrates  and  gendarmes  are  charged  to  watch  vigilantlv  against 
any  infraction  of  them,  and  to  lay  immediate  information,  il  any  sucli 
case  occur,  before  the  state  attorney.  AVe  saw  some  of  these  perse¬ 
cuted  people,  and  received  from  them  such  an  account  of  the  manner 
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in  wlilcli  tlioy  stealthily  hold  their  asseiuhlies  lor  Divine  worshij),  as 
strongly  reniiiuled  us  ot‘  similar  scenes  and  events  related  in  the  reli- 
trious  history  ol’  our  own  country.  On  oiu‘  occasion,  after  having' 
adininistcrtKl  the  ordinance  of  bantisin,  their  ])astor  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  captured  by  the  ])olice,  and  his  little  tlo(*k  were 
scattered  without  being  able,  as  they  hail  intended,  to  celebrate  the 
Lord’s  su])j)cr.  Some  time  afterwards  he  ventured  to  visit  them  agjiin. 
One  of  the  memhers  went  to  meet  him  at  three  hours’  distance,  and 
comluet  him  by  j)aths  lying  out  of  the  direct  road,  and  through  the 
Prussian  territory,  to  the  a]>])ointed  ])laee  where  the  others  were  to 
await  his  arrival.  It  was  at  ten  o’clock  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night 
when  they  all  met  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  depths  of  a  jiine  forest, 
to  show  forth  the  death  of  Christ,  “Our  table,”  says  the  good  man 
who  put  the  written  statement  into  our  hands,  “was  the  mossy  turf. 

I  spread  that  table  with  a  white  cloth.  How  beautiful  did  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  appear  Ti]ion  it,  while  a  few  stars  looked  down  from  a 
clouded  sky!  It  was  so  dark  in  the  gloom  of  the  forest  that  we  could 
scarcely  see  the  bread.  Hut  our  hearts  were  the  more  full  of  jo}"  as 
we  had  so  long  missed  this  sacred  ])rivilege.  In  commemorating  our 
Lord’s  death  he  had  strengthened  our  faith  and  love,  and  we  joined  in 
a  song  in  the  loneliness  of  a  night  in  the  forest.” 

*  The  communion  over,  the  ])astor  dared  not  enter  into  the  town, 
hut,  taking  leave  of  his  Hock,  he  set  oti  under  the  same  friendly  escort 
that  had  guided  him  to  the  s[)ot  where  they  were  asscmhlLd  on  his 
return  to  Hersfeld.  “  We  walked  all  night,”  the  narrative  proceeds, 
“when  we  came  at  length  to  a  large  water,  and,  fearing  to  fall  into  it, 
wc  sto])ped,  taking  shelter  under  an  umbrella  from  the  heav}’  rain. 
At  daybreak  we  continued  our  coui*se,  and  had  to  use  great  caution  to 
escape  being  observed  by  the  country  ])eople  in  the  fields.” — Jbid.  p.  (J. 

Hero  is  anotlior,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cask*!. 

‘  In  this  t'lect orate  the  intolerance  is,  if  possible,  still  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  case.  All  religious  meetings  and  ministerial  func¬ 
tions  are  rigorously  interdicted  to  the  Haptists,  and  they  are  kej)t  in  a 
state  of  constant  ap]>rehcnsion  and  alarm.  Our  attention  was  ]>arti- 
cularly  directed  to  the  state  of  things  at  Hersfeld.  Here  Mr.  Heye- 
hach  resides,  whose  name  has  been  already'  mentioned.  Ho  had  been 
suunnoned  before  the  authorities  under  the  following  circumstances: — 
On  the  oth  of  May  last,  he  was  sitting  with  some  of  his  friends  in  his 
garden  at  the  hack  of  his  house,  reading  to  them  an  account  of  the 
sulferings  of  the  ^ladiai,  from  the  dournal  of  the  German  braui'h  of  the 
Kvangelical  Alliance,' published  at  Herlin,  when  a  policeman  ap])eared 
and  dispersed  them.  Strict  inquiries  were  subsequently  instituted  at 
the  houses  of  various  members  of  his  church,  to  ascertain  where  their 
meetings  are  usually  held.  On  the  Kith  of  the  same  month,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sister  was  sitting  in  Mr.  Hev(‘bach’s  house  reading  a  hvmn  book  ; 
again  a  policeman  a]>peared,  and  though  not  another  person  was  pre- 
i^ent,  he  insisted  that  there  was  a  religious  meeting.  They  remon- 
i^trated,  but  to  no  juirpose ;  and,  finally,  he  declared  that  as  she  was 
reading  a  religious  book  that  was  a  religious  meeting.  Four  days  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  20th,  Afr.  Heyebach  was  cited  before  the  Landrath, 
N.  S. — VOL.  VII.  ‘  P  P 
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who  accosted  him,  angrily,  as  a  ivhcl,  whom  he  liad  the  ]>«)\vt  r  t(» 
deUver  up  at  once  to  a  court-martial,  hut  added,  that,  as  in  otlu^r 
resj)ects  he  and  his  friends  were  orderly  people,  he  should  act  more 
leniently.  He  then  required  him  to  ^dve  in  a  list  of  all  the  members 
of  his  church,  and  they  were  severally  inl’ormed,  hy  a  s(‘rjeant  of 
j)oliec,  that  they  were  forhidden,  under  a  ])enalty  of  live  dollars,  or 
three  days’  imjmisonment,  to  meet  any  of  their  friends  for  relii^ious 
purjmses.  Under  such  a  state  of  thiui^s  the  puhlic  and  social  ex(Tc*ises 
of  religion  are,  of  course,  im]>ossihle,  exce])t  as  they  may  take  phur  l>v 
nii^ht,  or  in  secret  places  where  the  vij^ilant  eyes  of  the  police  can  Iv 
evaded.’ — Ihid.  p.  1). 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  example  more,  whicli 
occurred  at  Liulwigslust,  in  Mecklenburg  Schwerin: — 

‘  On  the  morning  of  the  2  Ith  of  Fehruary  last,  throe  ollieers  jh’l- 
.sented  themselves  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wegener,  the  baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  residing  there,  bringing  with  them  a  search  warrant,  llavin;; 
made  tht‘ir  penpiisition,  they  took  away  with  them  a  numher  of  hooks, 
the  church  records  and  seal,  the  communion  plate,  and  several  private 
letters.  The  next  morning  they  came  again,  and  rej)eat(‘d  theseaivli; 
boxes  and  eu])hoards  were  ransacked,  and  about  a  thousand  religious 
tracts,  eight  bihles,  and  a  quantity  of  other  hooks,  among  which  were 
Ihixter's  ‘‘Saints’  Ivcst,”  Hunvairs  “  Uilgrim’s  Progress”  and  “  llolv 
AVar,”  and  “Memoirs  of  Airs. . I udson,”  were  packed  in  baskets  hrouglit 
for  the  ])urpose,  and  carried  oil'.  Ju  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dav, 
Air.  Wegener  was  cited  before  the  authorities,  and  told  by  them  that 
they  were  acting  in  what  they  had  done  under  instructions  from  tin* 
highest  ipiarters ;  that  he  and  his  congregation  wmv  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  State,  and  would  not  he  ])ermitted  to  celebrate  Hivine 
worshi}),  and  that  he  ought  to  obey  the  laws,  and  not  act  in  violation 
of  them,  ’idle  missionary  rejdied  that  he  had  always  liv(‘d  as  a  good 
subject,  and  had  honoured  the  magistrat(‘s ;  that  neither  he  nor  his 
I’riends  had  ever  s])oken  or  done  anything  against  the  goV(‘rnment ; 
that  they  created  no  disturhance,  hut  worshipped  Hod  peaceably  :  and 
that  their  only  wish  was  to  make  the  (Jospel  known  among  tlicir 
fellow-creatures.  Me  was  finally  told  that  there  was  only  one  alter¬ 
native,  submission  or  emigration,  and  was  then  dismisse«l.  On  the 
llHh  of  May  he  was  apjirehended,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  days 
imj)risonment,  every  other  day  on  bread  and  water,  for  having  admi¬ 
nistered  Christian  ordinances.’ — Ibid.  ])p.  12, 

It  may  be  thought  incredible,  ])erhaps,  that  measun‘s  so  arbi¬ 
trary  and  severe  should  be  taken  against  any  persons  on  the  score 
ot  religion  merely,  without  their  being  in  sonn?  other  way 
obnoxious  to  censure.  Upon  this  point,  however,  the  deputation 
verv  j)roperlv  made  in  all  cases  the  strictest  impiirv,  aiid  the\ 
unitormly  received  the  most  satisfactory  ans\vers.  Jhus  at 
JSelnverin,  in  the  interview'  which  the  deputation  had  with  the 
prime  minister.  Count  von  Billow',  they  tell  us — ‘  AN  c  inquired  d 
there  w'as  any  other  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Baptists.  He 
replied  none  whatever.  He  siiid  also  that  he  ))ert)Onally  knew 
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.s,..ne  of  t hem,  and  respected  tl.em  for  their  excellent  eliaructer 
and  that  he  believed  they  were  generally  .sincere  ('’hristian.s,  “to 
whom  (he  added)  I  can  cordially  extend  the  han.l  of  Christian 
tcllowslnp  as  partakers  with  me  of  the  true  faith  of  the  gospd 
ciM  I  ulsli  to  do  to  all  real  believers/^ ^  (Ibid.  ]>  17)  o  1  > 

m'Yi'I  "as  borne  even 'by  his  excellency 

.M  JIa.s.senpHug,  the  prime  minister  of  Jlesse  C!as.sel  whosi 
a  hiti.ii.v  spiiit  was  the  most  intcii.se,  and  carried  him  to  a  pitch 
o  personal  rudenes.s,  which  the  deputation  have  felt  themselves 
obi  geil  to  characterize  in  terms  of  unusual  stren<--th. 

hat  deeds  sucli  as  tlie.se  narratives  disclose  (and  we  liave  ■dycii 

li  ut.v  111  huroiie.  l.y  putting  them  into  a  form  in  which^thev 
ran  no  longer  be  either  ignored  or  ilenied.  Let  the  woll-inteif 

!.nhe  'Tr-  '''''^'''i'’^  (aerinany,  who  have  hitherto  been  incredulous 
he,s.  thing.s,  know  what  is  really  done  at  their  very  doors  -  let 
he  snug  pohee  functionaries,  who  wonder  at  their  doings  beii.o 
maid  ut  bo  far  od  inider.staud  that  they  are  both  ^ 

*  nxWlI,  f„tei.„  a,i,l  K„gli,l,.  be  e-e.,vi,.ecl  ll.ai  etetS'J 

isom  M  II  ‘  ‘‘“J  gentlemen  all!  the  murder 

It  V  Piil'lie  reia-eheusion  will  follow 

it  IS  one  of  t  ie  int.wf  i 


U  ; .  r  TT -  iu|ueiieiisiou  will  tollow 

tliesl  f-ic  Hia  Juortitying  and  astounding  aspects  of 

countries  'it  i.r  Prote.stant 

anainst  lvot...t.;  L  , Ivomanists  should  bo  lifted  up 


IW  .  ^tuiiuuiisis  siioiiKl  lie  lilted  iin 

'"e  know  why  'the  "m  b”*  "e  condemn,  and 

Florence-  but  th.)  ‘‘'“'I  i»'P>i.soncd  at 

no  .  ;  I,  "  ^  I  rotestants  should  be  lifted 

1  .gainst  Irotestants  is  too  Hagrant.  It  is  too  b-id  th-it 
..  .scientious^  men  should  have  to  fight  over  a-ain  the  b-  le 

io  rctuin,  howover,  to  the  Homburnf  Conference  Will. 

o  miaiiinums  m  tlieir  opinion  tliat  a  ‘  necessity  for  onmniyirur 
.  oimnon  action  in  favour  of  religious  liberty’^di.l  e.x^t,  they 

oroan  zat  1  sr' I’l  f  l'‘"‘«plcs  on  which  such  an 

its"’  ooor  f-  r* '  ^  ''‘"'I  "itl'ia  w-hat  limits  .should 

otaX  The  principles  on  which  the 

sc-ntene(«j  •^.1°'^  *  1  based  are  laid  down  in  the  following 

,  winch  we  lay  with  jileasure  before  our  readers: _ 

i>  i»  2 


fl 


,6 
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‘  I  That  (lesirinir  earnestly  to  hear  witness  to  the  ^raee  of  our  Lord 
.Tesns  Christ,  and  To  fnlhl  the  ohli^Mtions  of  that  brotlieriy  love  whicdi 
unites  the  ineinhers  ot  His  body  to  each  other: 

‘  And  further,  eonsiderini^:  that  it  is  the  rij-^ht  of  every  man  to  worsliip 
Hod  as  well  ])ubHelv  as  in  ])rivate,  aeeordin^^  to  his  eiuisoienee,  and  to 
iwoiue'-ate  the  faith'whieh  he  holds,  by  every  means  not  eontrarv  to 
morals  or  t^ood  order,  or  to  that  obedienee  to  (Jovermnent  whieh  is 
enjoined  in  the  AV  ord  ot  (lod: 

‘d'his  Conferenee  determines,  in  humble  relianee  npon  His  ^n-aee,  to 
assist  th.ose  of  their  brethren  in  (dirist  who  sutler  ]H‘rseeutiou  for 
worshipping^  Hod,  for  disseminating^  their  reli^dous  ])rineiples,  or  for 
readinij  or  distribiitini^  His  Holy  AN  ord.  Ibid.  p.  bl. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  these  sentences  will  ])rol>al)ly  sngc^est 
to  a  retlecting  reader  that  they  were  not  formed  entirely  under 
the  influence  "of  the  English  s])irit.  We  ourselves,  for  exam]de, 
and  many  others  with  us,  should  have  been  apt  to  begin  b\ 
it  down  as  the  right  and  duty  of  every  man  to  judge  for  himsjdf 
in  relio-ious  matters,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  special  sympatliy 
duo,  to” our  Christian  brethren.  But  this  mode  ot  viewing  things 
is,  it  seems,  peculiarly  English,  and  does  not  prevail,  e^ell  among 
tile  most  enlightened  Christians,  on  the  continent.  It  was  m 
deference  to  the  continental  sjnrit,  we  doubt  not,  that  there  was 
placed  lirst  in  their  resolution  the  importance  of  recognising  true 
pietv  wherever  it  appears,  and  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  ot 
brotherly  love,  a  mode  of  which  we  inake  no  complaint  ;  only  ^^e 
are  very  ha])py  to  see  in  company  with  this  sentiment,  although 
in  a  subordinate  position,  the  more  expanded 
the  ri‘dit  of  every  man  to  woi-ship  God,  as  well  ]uiblicly  as  ui 
private,  according  to  his  conscience,  and  to  propagate  the  tai  i 
which  he  holds  by  every  means  not  contrary  to  nmralstu  gooj 
order.’  This,  in  our  judgment,  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  wliicii 
Protestant  Europe  has  to  leani,  althougli  one  trom  wiiiea^at  lue- 
sent  the  German  religious  mind,  even  in  its  most  advaiieeu  oinis, 

violently  recoils.  _  ^  nf 

A  direct  and  striking  evidence  of  this  is  sup}>hed  m  the  .  s 
the  pamphlets  with  which  we  have  prefaced  this  article, —-a  -e 
to  Ih-ofessor  Merle  D’Aubigne  on  the  principle  ot  heligim.- 
Liborty  as  it  is  understood  in  Germany,  dhis,  although  a  ’ 
is  a  significant  and  important  utterance  of  German  sentiment  i 
is  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Count  Albert  do  I  our  a  <  • , 


a  Prussian  nobleman  of  great  piety,  as  well  as  ot  hig  i  * 
and  diplomatic  position,  and  it  is  directed  explicitly  ugani^ 
clause  of  the  llomburg  resolutions  which  we  have  just  leci  ,  * 
clause  already  the  parent  of  a  European  controversy 

It  is  not  for  us  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  answer  the  argum  - 
adduced  by  this  much  respected  writer,  to  whom,  no  dou  > , 
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jlorle  D'Aiibigiie  will  re])ly  in  a  manner  e(\ually  courteous  and 
eiVective ;  we  merely  say  in  passing,  that,  after  perusing  them, 
we  remain  unchanged.  The  grouiul  he  takes  is  detined  in 
the  following  sentence: — ‘As  a  citizen  I  can  plead  the  cause 
ot  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty,  and  labour  for  its 
advancement.  As  an  Evangelical  Christian,  1  demand  only 
liberty  for  the  Cospel.' 

‘  liiberty  for  the  gospel  \  yes,  tlait  is  all  that  is  to  be  asked  for 
by  evangelical  Christians,  and  it  is  all  that  the  evangelical 
churches  of  Cermany  can  entertain  any  thought  of  granting. 
Jlence,  when  the  (picstion  of  the  treatment  of  sectaries  was 
mooted  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Kirclientag  at  Berlin,  it  had 
respect  only  to  such  secttiries  as  must  be  regarded  as  Christian 
brethrmi,  no  (piestioji  respecting  those  of  another  ckiss  being 
allowed  to  exist.  It  is  thus  out  of  a  good  feeling  that  this 
advocacy  of  a  restrictetl  liberty  grov/s.  The  bethu*  the  man  is 
the  more  jealous  he  is  lest  liberty,  if  it  were  not  fettered  by 
the  police,  should  be  abused  ;  and  the  only  party  demanding 
unlimited  freedom  is  the  infidel,  or  rationalistic  l)arty,  with 
whom  it  alarms  the  evangelicals  to  be  found  in  unison. 

Wliile  much  tenderness  is  due  to  good  men  thus  placed  in  an 
int’elicitous  ])osition,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  shrink  from  a 
full  expression  of  our  sentiments  on  this  important  subject.  And 
we  must  say  that  we  do  not  see  anything  convincing  in  the 
distinction  laid  down  by  the  author  of  the  Letter  between  the 
Cliristian  and  the  citizen.  The  Christian  does  not  cease  to  be  the 
citizen,  and  it  is  rpiite  possible  that  something  which  lie  demands 
as  a  Christian  may  grow’  out  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  us  that  a  man’s  rights  as  a  citizen  mu.st  be  taken  to 
comprelamd  all  that  he  can  with  projiriety  ask  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and,  con.seipiently,  that  ‘  liberty  for  the  gospel/  or  for 
evangelical  w’orsliip  and  proselytism,  if  it  be  not  a  part  of  a 
man’s  riglits  as  a  citizen,  cannot  rationally  be  asked  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  at  all.  If  it  be  more  than  his  right,  why  should  he  ask  it? 
or,  it  asked,  wdiy  should  it  be  granted  ? 

To  say  to  any  government,  grant  me  liberty  for  evangelical 
action  becau.se  1  wish  to  propagate  evangelism,  is  clearly  to  urge 
a  reiison  of  the  smalle.st  possible  w  eight ;  a  reason,  it  may  be 
added,  of  no  w  eight  at  all,  exce))t  where  the  government  itself  is 
evangelical.  This  is  the  case,  at  least  nominally,  in  the  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe,  ami  it  is  this  which  gives  some  measure  of 
lorce  to  the  ])leadings  for  religious  freedom  now  in  ])rogress  in 
Cermany ;  but  this  is  a  mere  accident,  tin*  reverse  of  which  is  easily 
conceivable.  Sucli  a  plea  in  Turkey  or  in  China  would  be  either 
powerless  or  w  orse  ;  if  the  reque.st  were  granted  at  all,  it  w’oidd 
be  either  under  a  pressure  of  external  iiiHuences,  or  as  the  fruit 
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of  an  admission  that  it  was  a  matter  in  which  government  ought 
not  to  interfere. 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  evangelical  Christian  only  that  might 
besiege  a  government  with  demands  for  liberty.  Innnediatelv 
after  him  comes  the  rationalist,  the  Friend  of  Light,  the  Ciermau 
Catholic,  and  a  dozen  other  parties,  each  making  a  similar 
n'fpiest,  and  upon  a  similar  ground  ;  and  each,  so  far  as  the 
argument  is  concerned,  as  well  entitled  to  be  heard  as  the  rest. 
What  is  the  Government,  thus  importuned,  to  do?  It  is  afraid 
to  oblige  all ;  and  it  must  either  refuse  all,  or  make  itself  a 
judge  of  what  is  good  for  the  community,  and  tit  to  b(‘  set  at 
liberty.  Again,  this  may  be  very  convenient  to  Evangelical 
Christians  where  the  government  is  Evangelical  ;  but  what 
where  it  is  not  so  ?  To  concede  to  the  government  a  right  to 
judge  in  any  case,  is  to  concede  it  in  all ;  and  the  rule  which  in 
one  Instance  might  lead  to  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  would  lead, 
in  others,  with  equal  force  and  certainty,  to  its  ])rohibition. 

To  the  fears  which  are  entertained  by  many  good  men  in 
Germany  that  religious  libm’ty  woidd  open  the  floodgates  of 
error  and  irreligion,  wo  should  think  some  relief  might  b(* 
brought  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact,  that  matters  in  this 
respect  could  hardly  be  worse  than  they  have  notoriously  been 
under  the  regime  of  protection.  But  wo  ask  further,  where  is 
the  faith  of  tliese  w  orthy  men  in  the  power  and  de.stiny  of  truth  ? 
To  this  it  is  re])lied,  that,  although  truth  wanild  ultimately 
trium]di,  much  mischief  might  be  WTOUght  in  the  interval,  tor 
wdiich  they  dare  not  make  themselves  responsible.  But  let  us  be 
permitted  to  rejoin,  by  inquiring  who  has  rectuested  them  to 
assume  a  responsibility  for  any  issues  of  this  kind  i  Are  not 
the.se  things  in  the  hand  of  the  Siq>reme  Ruler?  And  ought 
not  these  friends  jno’  eminence  of  truth  and  human  welfare  to 
be  content  to  leave  them  there  ?  Have  they  not  in  reality  already 
assumed  a  responsibility  alike  uinvarranted  and  grave,  in  under¬ 
taking  to  hobl  in  abeyance  intellectual  j>owers  which  God  has 
made  for  action,  and  to  })lace  upon  moral  energies  letters  of  a 
kind  which  he  never  meant  they  should  wear  ? 

C.’ount  Albert  de  Pourtales  enters  into  an  historical  stati'ment,  to 


prove  that  the  (piestion  of  religious  liberty  holds  a  different  [)osi- 
tion  in  Germany  from  that  which  it  does  in  France,  Sw  itzerland, 
and  England.  \Ve  have  had  to  fight  for  liberty,  they  to  contrive  a 
peac(',  and  a  peace  wdiich  they  deem  so  es.sential  to  their  national 
existence  that  it  must  not  be  broken.  That  is  to  say,  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  to  occupy  tbe 
ground  between  them  is  to  operate  everlastingly  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  parties.  This  is  nothing  but  a  combineil,  instead  of 
a  single,  despotism.  A  tyranny  is  none  the  less  hateful  or  unjust 
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hocauso  parties  >vlio  were  once  at  variance  ultiinately  conspire 
to  maintain  it,  aiul  agree  to  call  it  peace. 

Wliile  the  wannest  friends  of  religions  liherty  among  the 
evangelical  ]>arty  in  Germany  thus  shrink  from  maintaining  it 
without  restriction,  the  political  powers  of  the  continent  repudiate 
it  altogether.  The  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Plitt,  ]>rofessor  of 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  University  of  lleidelberg, 
which  we  have  jdaced  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  a  most 
luminous  manner  treats  this  ([uestion,  and  proves  to  demonstra¬ 
tion  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives — viz.,  ‘  By  law  we  have 
no  religious  liberty  in  Germany.'  And  such  as  is  the  law,  so, 
with  scarcely  an  exce]>tion,  are  the  governments.  Making 
honourable  nuuition  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  which, 
we  believe,  is  an  exce]>tion,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in 
which  the  king  has  shown  himself  favourable  to  a  tolerant 
system ;  we  may  say,  that  the  general,  if  not  the  universal 
resolution  of  the  governing  })owers,  is,  that  no  mode  of  religious 
worship  shall  be  permitted  except  that  sanctioned  by  law. 

This  avowal  stands  out  particidarly  in  the  case  of  the  prime 
minister  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  Count  von  Billow,  a  man  of 
whose  courtesy  and  Christian  feeling  the  dejuitation  speak  in  the 
highest  terms. 


‘  biitlicranism,’  he  said,  ^  was  the  only  veeognised  form  of  religion  in 
the  country.  'rher(‘  were  a  lew  con givgat ions  of  the  Reformed  or 
Ualviuistie  taith,  and  two  congregations  of  Roman  Chitholics ;  hut  their 
existence  fornu‘d  no  exe(‘|)tion  to  the  statement  he  had  made,  since 
tlu‘  y  wi*i\‘  allowed,  not  hy  law,  hut  by  the  special  permission  of  the 
Urown  granted  in  (‘aeh  particular  ease.  lh*sides  thesi‘  there  were  no 
otlier  ehnrehes,  ainl  none  would  he  p(‘rmitted.  ddie  Ra])tist  worship 
eonst‘(piently  was  illegal,  and  as  such  was  su])pressed.  'Fhe  Baptists 
had  no  ministers  in  ^leeklenhurg  </r  jiirr,  nor  ly  royal  ])ermission,  and 
Would  he  allowed  to  have  none,  nor  to  organize  ehureh(*s.  'Flu*  hard¬ 


ships  they  had  endnn‘d  could  not  lu*  eomj)lained  ol*,  heeause  they  were 
oidy  tin*  penalty  justly  intlieted  I'or  the  violation  of  the  law,  which 
lorhad  tin*  holding  of  religious  meetings  and  tin*  administration  of 
the  sacrainimts,  of  both  which  misdenu*anours  tiny  had  been  ginlty. 
They  might  entertain  their  opinions,  hut  they  must  not  profess  tluun. 
They  might  worship  in  their  fainili(‘s,  hut  other  ])ersons  might  not  he 
l>resent ;  nor  might  they  make  }n*oselytes.  The  law  woidd  not  molest 
11  man  for  ludug  a  Baptist  or  a  Methodist,  or  of  any  other  religiou^; 
way  that  In*  jdi'ased,  lor  the  law  gave  universal  liheidy  of  conscience, 
that  all  men  were  li\'e  to  embrace  what  sentinuMits  they  chose,  only 
they  must  ki‘ep  them  to  themselves.  A  man  might  he  ha})tized  and 
the  law  would  not  ])unish  him,  hut  the  man  who  i)aptized  him  woidd 
he  punished,  ddie  goviTinnent  must  protect  the  Jjutheran  Uhurch, 
luid  guard  its  subjects  against  the  intrusion  of  any  other  faith  ;  hence 
It  was  its  duty  to  suppress  all  missionary  efforts  on  the  part  ol  other 
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relifrionist’4,  and  it  uoulil  continue  ri:rorou>ly  to  prohibit  their  att*  un  t* 
to  proprtirate  their  viev.*^.’ — Ibid.  p.  IG. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Prote^itaiit 
governments  of  Genuany  in  general ;  and,  although  we  do  not 

shut  our  eyes  to  certain  symptoms  of  a  favourable  nature _ such 

as  the  kindly  tone  of  the  discussion  at  the  recent  KirclK-ntag  at 
Bt.-rlin — we  are  far  from  being  able  to  conceive  with  an  erniiicntlv 
well-informed  contemporary',  that  ‘  the  reign  of  religious  intoler¬ 
ance  Ins  received  its  death-blov/  in  Germany.’* 


*  ‘  Xort’i  Prltidi  !te\ irw/  for  Febnir\r\',  I''.)!,  Ai't.,  ‘  Geriinii  ProtcstaiitLMn.’ 
Havinir  n^'-iitioucd  This  artieh*,  we  -hail  :ivail  ourselves  ()f  tlie  porrai's!.,-!  r»-r' 
have  nx-^'lved  to  rnuke  iLse  of  the  followiiig  remarks  on  h,  by  a  Ionian  fiilW 
quiililied  to  speak  on  the  subject.  We  shall  only  say  that  we  eulirilv  coi.eifr 
in  the  cuiocyr  contaiued  in  the  lir>t  sentence. 

‘The  pajier  shows  such  an  intiiiiate  aequaintaiicc  with  tl.e  subj-xt,  auil 
mastery  of  ir,  that  it  cannot  but  have  irreat  influenee,  and  it^  rpiotionatjle 
are  thcref(»fc  the  more  woithy  of  notice.  I  shall  touch  on  three. 

‘The  is  involved  in  the  sentenee  where  the  writer  say^,  ^peakiii::  of  pfli- 
gious  Libeity, — “  Its  argumentative  triumph  Ls  cf>mplete.”  If  he  were  writingei 
the  logic  of  liLs  subjeet,  1  should  not,  ()f  course*,  deny  the  aecuriify  (,f  his  -tatc- 
niejit,  or  cad  it  in  question.  In  that  s^uise  all  impartial  ix-rsous  v.ouM  aeki.ow- 
ledge  the  vietorv  t(j  l)e  on  tlie  side  of  tliC  fri'-nds  of  freedom.  Hut  he  L-  ji.ing 
its  history,  and  it  eeriainly  seems  proinature  to  say  historieally  tliat,  in  The  held 
arguine;.*,  Th“  \ictory  has  been  achieved,  when  as  yet  on  lliat  ti«  Id  there  has 
been  no  ecntliet.  'Die  diseussion  in  the  Kirehentag  was  not  arj’umeiitative.  :uid 
I  have  h  er  l  of  no  work  bsuing  from  the  press  on  the  one  niile  or  rite  other. 
Tlie  breaking  of  this  ground  lias  b  en  what  I  have  longwisiietl  for.  and  iny!>oj>e 
is  that  th<  paiiifihlet  of  (’onnt  de  PourTales  will  lead  on  to  -omethiiig  fiirrher. 
1  lieartiiv  wish  it  may  kindle  the  eontroversy.  iWides  whieli,  d‘a*s  hot  this 
veiy  pampldet  sliow  that  the  es-sential  prineipleof  intoleranee  is  still  arguincuta- 
tively  eu’reuchi-d  in  the  miikls  <jf  some  of  the  most  enligliteieal  ^Tatesmeu  ol 
the  land  f  And  I  know  that  the  p<j:?ition  whieli  he  takes  would  be  \erv  ryteu- 
sively  defended — the  pisition  that  religious  freedom  for  all  is  not  a  C  hri-tiau 
priiieiple,  but  mu.st  b*  maintained,  if  it  be  maintained  at  all,  by  jiohrieal  argil* 
ments,  and  not  by  the  teachings  of  (’hristiunity.  This  battle  1  fear  i-  yet  t»t  b? 
fought. 

‘The  m-xt  quest ionahle  jKiint  lie"  in  the  opinion  whieli  he  e\p^•“''^e- venr 
strongly,  that  “dlie  reign  of  religious  intuleranee  hits  reeeivi-d  its  dearii-hbw  iii 
(iennany.  Of  thLs,”  he  says,  ‘‘ there  can  l>e  no  question.”  liiis  opiiiiuu  he 
justilies  by  two  reiusoms,  “the  amended  spirit  of  legislation,”  and  the  “toueot  llie 
berlin  Kir  hentag.”  Let  the  latter  Ntand  for  all  it  is  worth.  I  would  nut  wish 
to  dimini-h  its  foree.  It  took  some  of  the  leaders  themselves  hy  surjirise.  lytio 
were  not  prepared  for  sueh  s])eeches  as  were  made  by  ??ark  and  KaptT:  and  it  is 
a  tone  feeling  whieh  must  grow  in  the  hearts  of  gcKxi  men.  A>  it  luereits*  > 
it  will  nentnili/c  intoliTant  laws,  wliich,  tliough  tlicy  should  not  lie  repalcd, 
will  tall  into  d«‘sm*tude  b'fore  it.  At  the  same  time,  that  a>s.*mbly  w iis  ctuii* 
posed  of  onlv  some  biOtt  f»r  l.jtM)  of  the  elergx'  of  Genuany,  seareoly  a  tenth.  I 
»up|K>se,  of  tlie  wliolc  number,  ami  the  ImvsT  men  amongst  tliem.  It  v*ill, 

1  fear,  take  a  long  wlule  for  tlicir  leaven  to  leaven  the  whoh'  lumi*-  V  ^ 
former  rea.son,  the  Liiprovi'd  legi>.!-ition  of  Germany,  he  ilnds  in  the  1  ni-suu 
law  of  juitting  toleratimi,  as  he  says,  “  mKin  a  legal  basis  ;”  and  jii  t  ie 

faet  that  a  similar  pro\ision  “  fonns  a  part  of  all  the  new  eon-titution-.  •  ^ 
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It  niay  to  us.  in  this  land  of  Iil>erty,  seem  strange  that  the 
continental  irovemments  should  cling  with  such  inveterate 
tenacity  to  their  despotic  aiitlioriry  in  matters  of  religion  ;  hut 
two  causes  may  be  as.signed  for  it,  the  one  p:>litical,  the  other 
ecclesiastical.  The  former  of  these  is  forcibly  exhibiteil  by  Mr. 
Piitt.  in  the  following  extract  from  his  j>aper  already  referred 
to : — 

‘  <  rover.imont  will  say.'NVe  know  by  exp'rionce  tliut  K'lievin:::  Chris¬ 
tians  are  g’Xnl  ritizens  am  I  faithful  subjt'cts;  that  inhdels  ai\‘  very  often 
(lis-)l*e<liont  citizens  and  faithl»‘S't  subjects.  We  have  st'en  that  chietly 
the  latter  were  iin])licat..sl  in  the  Lust  n.‘Vt>liition.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
duriuiT  this  time  and  in  the  years  innne<liately  Ivfore  the  revolution, 
ivliiriou-:  liberty  was  demanded  ireTieraliy,  not  fu‘  eonscience'  s;ike.  but 
to  advance  a  p:)litical  revuliitioii.  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Ei*opa^andists  of 
the  r»jvol lit  lull,  when  they  could  in»t  act  op*uly,  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blLdi  one  *■  free  eoii:^regatiou*’  alter  another,  such  congivi^atious  us 
avowc'i  a  dceivlcd  iutulelity.  It  a  faet  that  it  was  the  plan  of  this 
propaicaiida  to  undermine  the  C’hristian  faith  of  our  pM>ple,  KvaU'C 
th*‘v  wished  to  use  for  their  pur]M»ses  tbe’>cii[>le  who  no  loiv^^'r  believed 
in  Chri<t.  **  Only  then  can  thin:,^^  VM.*coTne  lH.‘tt»T.”  said  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  propairanda,  when  man  isnolonirer  attachiMl  to  heaven 
by  a  siiiLrle  thr»‘ad.'’  When  the  reV4>lutioii  bad  br*>ken  out.  Ivoiure  aud 
Dowiat  declared  ouenlv,  that  onlv  bloc'kheads  l>elieveil  them  to  lx.* 

A.  «  ^ 

actini;  for  reliirious  purp)ses.  They  hiul  used  religion  only  as  a  pre¬ 
tence.  They  never  had  rtdiiri<»us,  but  only  political  puri>oscs.  l>y 
these  and  .similar  reasons,  the  LTovernmeiits  were  induced  to  alnjlish, 
after  the  revolution,  the  reliirious  lilnTty  which  was  ^iven  duriiur  the 
nwolution.  It  se*emed  that  reliirious  libertv  had  furthered  infidelitv, 
and  intidelity  the  revolution.’ — *  Kvanirjlical  Christendom’  p.  t7. 

It  is  thus  that  religious  ainl  political  freedom  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  linked  together,  and  tiiat  the  denial  of  the  one  impedes 


doubt  >omctliiiiir  was  iraiucd,  p«-r!iaps  aion*  tbaii  at  {)roscut  ap|H.’ars,  wlicu 
rru»ia  l(x»k  tlic  ^tcp  referred  lo ;  but  v.bat  wifli  remaining  ivst riet ions,  {h)liee 
remilaliou>,  aiulotliciaLs  al!nn>i  ever\ulieri‘ thwart  iiiir  the  law,  it  has  not  vurked 
out  mueh  luactleal  liiH'nv  even  in  Tru>.''i  i,  while  it  lias  no  cirecl  at  all  over  all 
the  rc>t  ot  (femianv.  Ami  then  as  to  ‘‘the  new  constitutions,”  they  now  e\i.>l 
onlv  oil  pap  r,  and  will  need  another  revolution  to  vivify  them  again.  The 
C‘eele5ia>t ical  leirislalion  of  Cieniiany  is  an  iron  despotiMii  with  no  tlexibility. 
it  i>  a’yoke  wliieii  must  be  broken,  liul  w  ill  never  bend. 

‘  I  he  last  jKiiut  upon  which  I  animadvert  is  the  oversight,  as  I  think  it, 
involved  in  Ids  apjiroval  of  wliat  he  calb,  “  the  not  uiuiutural  determination  to 
deny  in  future  all  eliureli  otfiecs  and  privileires  to  the  separatists,  who 
diijuld  be  left  to  their  own  nsources.”  lie  forirets  that  “church  privi- 
leire,'.  ’  take  a  w  idc  sweep  in  Germany,  eomprehendimr  marriage,  burial,  civil 
status,  and  touching  a  man  in  almo.>l  all  the  relations  of  domestie,  social,  and 
public  life.  I>y  all  mcaiLs  let  separatists  be  left  to  tlicir  own  resources,  but  do 
uot  at  the  same  time  deny  them  the  use  of  the  resources  to  wldeli  they  are 
left.  T»)  cut  them  otf  from  “  ehurch  privileges,”  in  the  e.xisting  stale  of 
tiling'*,  is  to  put  them  out  of  civilized  society  altogether.’ 
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the  grauting  of  the  other.  Even  if  this  ohstrnction  wore 

removed,  however,  that  which  we  have  called  the  eccle.si  wticil 
limdrance  would  still  operate.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  tliat  in 
many  instances,  the  hostile  proceedings  have  neither  been  tn’kon 
.sj.ontancou.sly  hy  the  jiolice,*  nor  rccpiirc.l  l.y  the  snnorior 
powers,  hut  that  they  have  hcen  in.stig.ated,  sometimes  in  a 
public  and  .lisgraceful  manner,  by  the  local  clergy,  who  inive  aii 
intere.st  at  stake  in  repre.ssing  every  effort  by  winch  a  reduction 
might  be  effected  in  their  flocks  and  their  emoluments.  Tims 
are  these  intolerant  and  cruel  measures  to  be  placed  among  the  \ 
bitter  fruits  of  that  fundamental  folly  and  crime,  the  legi.slativo  ' 
endowment  of  Ohristianitv,  and  the  formation  of  national 
cl  III  relies. 

-Both  the  ecclesiastical  and  iiolitical  powers  of  Eurojie,  lunv- 
ever,  inay  he  assured  that  a  systeiii  of  despotism  over  tlie 
consciences  of  men  cannot  last  for  ever — it  mav  not  last  loii<r. 
The  severe  pressure  of  the  governments  on  freedom  of 
religious  action  is,  at  the  jiresent  moment,  very  painfully  felt,  and 
it  (louhtless  constitutes  one  ol  those  sins  against  human  nature 
which,  in  the  course  of  national  progress,  is  sure  to  find  a  just 
retrihution.  The  (piestion  is  worth  the  grave  consideration  of  the 
(ierman  goyernments,  whether  it  were  not  wiser  and  btdter,  hy 
the  relimpiishment  of  their  religious  control,  to  win  the  love, 

•  )\  (‘  hope  we  may  h(’  (loim;  no  mon‘  than  justieo  to  this  class  (ff  liinctiou- 
.0 ICS  in  rcconlinii;  the  followinuf  instance  ot  good  sense  and  gooil  leelini;  among 
tlieni.  I o  t heir  narrat ion  ot  the  proceedings  in  Saxe  Meiningen,  llie  di'imlatiffii 
annex  tiu*  lollowing  note: — 

Since  onr  return.  Dr.  Sti'am*  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  egeiier,  dated 
laidw  ig.shist,  ( tetoher  ID,  in  which  he  says,  that  on  tin*  1  Ith  an  ollieer  of  justieti 
came  to  him  trom  the  minister,  to  say  that  an  (“xeention  v.onhl  he  i)Ul  into  liis 
hons(‘  tor  tin*  costs  ot  the  last  proec'ed'ings  against  him,  amounting  to  something 
more,  than  seventeen  dollars,  and  that  he  must  proceed  to  take  an  inventory 
ot  his  etleets.  “  Ihit  where,”  .said  In*,  “an*  tlieyi'  Your  things  are  already 
goiu' ;  yuiir  eow  is  sold;  what  shall  I  take  nowr”  1  re[)lied  that  he  must  take 
in\  Nut(‘ aiid  children ;  tor  it  1  was  deprived  of  ev(‘rvt  hing  (“Isc*,  1  should  have 
nothing  with  which  to  supjiort  them.  The,  man  looked  perplexed,  hnt  said 
he  must  exeente  his  eommission,  jiainful  as  it  might  he  to  him.  “  lie  knew,” 
lie,  iemark(‘d,  “and  the  authorities  knew  that  I  was  a  good  and  peaeetul 
citizen,  and  it  would  he  well,”  he  continued,  “if  all  the  inhahitants  of  the  phur 
led  such  a  lile  as  I  did.  They  (the  oHiecrs)  would  lay  no  hand  on  me,  unless 
they  W(‘re  toreml  to  do  so  hy  the  ministry;  and  ('very  one's  faith  was  certainly 
.(  nutter  hetwec'ii  (lod  and  his  own  eonseii'iiec'.”  Tinding  that  then*  w»*re  no 
aitieh's  ot  furniture  of  any  value  h'ft,  the  otlieer  was  about  to  set  down  the 
house,  when  he  was  told  tlu're  was  still  a  ]>ig  and  a  goat,  and  that  he  must 
t.ik(‘  them,  these  words,  ..Mr.  A\  eg(*ner  savs,  coming  from  his  wile,  (piite 
OM  uame  the  man.  “  \onr  cow  is  gone*,”  he  (‘xelainu'd,  “and  w  ill  yon  now  part 
with  your  pig  and  your  goat ‘r”  and  the  man  weiit  bitterlv,  adding,  “  lh>"  h 
It  possible  !” — I’rotestanl  Persecutions,  p.  I  1. 
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insteacl  of,  as  now,  inspiring  the  liatred  of  those  whom  they 
rule. 

It  is  a  singular  circumsUince  that  tlie  religionists,  who  have 
caiisrd  so  much  annoyance  to  the  German  governments,  are  chiefly 
i>a})tists.  They  have,  in  truth,  sprung  from  the  Christian  zeal  and 
activity  of  an  individual  of  this  body,  the  Il(‘v.  J.  G.  Oncken,  of 
Hamburg,  assisted  by  Christians  of  tlie  same  tlenomination  in  the 
United  States.  Of  all  Christian  denominations  in  Germany,  the 
Baptists  are  ecclesiastically  the  most  offensive,  not  only  as  by  their 
name — but,  ha])pily,  by  their  name  only — associating  themselves 
with  a  most  infelicitous  and  fearful  portion  of  German  history,  but 
also  as  standing  in  a  peculiar  antagonism  to  the  interests  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  national  churches.  Baptism,  indeed,  is  laid  at  the 
foundation  at  once  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  political  fabric.  It 
is  from  the  registered  ba})tisni  of  the  child  by  the  state  clergyman, 
that  the  only  evidence  of  his  social  existence  is  derived  :  apart 
from  this,  througliout  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  has  no  rights,  no 
privileges,  no  recognition.  He  cannot  be  a})preuticed,  he  cannot 
1)0  married,  he  cannot  be  buried,  otherwise  than  as  a  dog  is 
buried.  A  religious  community,  conse([uently,  who  are  not  only 
separatists,  which  is  offensive  enough,  but  also  deniers  of  baptism 
to  infants,  is  an  outrage  beyond  all  endurance,  since  it  threatens 
to  undermine  from  its  very  base  the  ecclesiastical  system,  and  to 
dry  up  the  sources  at  once  of  its  influence  and  its  wealth. 

It  is  on  behalf  of  this  body  that  the  Rev.  (f.  W.  Lehmann, 
the  truly  respectable  and  worthy  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Berlin,  has  s[)oken  in  the  })amj)hlet  at  the  liead  of  this  article. 
Ami  he  has  spokcui  well — mildly — convincingly — firmly.  Taking 
occiision  fi\)m  the  reference  to  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  the 
pro{)osition  brought  before  the  Kirchentag  in  1858,  in  the 
discussion  of  which  he  was  not  permitte<l  to  take  a  ))art,  he 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  members  of  that  body,  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  without  effect.  The  tract  has  been  translated 
and  published  in  this  country,  where  its  circulation  cannot  but 
contribute  to  its  influence  in  German v.  We  should  be  glad  to 
give  copious  extracts  from  it,  but  our  necessary  limits  restrict  us 
to  a  single  one  : 

‘  It  is  furthcM*  to  he  considered’  (says  ]Slr.  Lehmann,  s]K‘aking  of  the 
proceedings  of'  the  Berlin  Kirchentag),  ‘that  however  lavoural)li‘  and 
lil)(‘ral  the  ri'sohitions  of  the  Kirchentag  were  in  reference  to  the 
lloinlnirg  Conference,  yet  they  seemed  almost  to  havu  been  iinpro- 
visuted,  and  formed  a  decided  contrast  to  the  ])roeeedings  which  took 
place  at  tin*  heginning  of  the  second  day;  that  men  of' high  and  most 
nnportant  influential  j)osition,  to  whom  jjower  is  entrusted,  have 
expressed  themselves  about  the  sects  in  no  very  friendly  manner;  and 
fhat  to  some  extent  innovations  have  been  hinted  at  in  reference  to  the 
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ai)j>lication  of  secular  means  of  coinjmlsion ;  circumstances  wliicb  Lv  no 
means  allow  us  to  think  of  a  change  in  the  systian  Vvhicli  ])rcvaiis  in 
the  government  of  church  and  state — (witli  us,  indeed,  most  intiinatflv 
connected  and  interwoven) — not  to  say  that  the  Kirclu  ntag  is  onlv  u 
free  association,  without  any  h‘gislative  or  administrativi‘  [>ower.  AVo 
must  therefor6  fear  that  we  shall  hear  further  of  persecutions,  pro¬ 
cesses,  incarcerations,  linos,  distraints,  and  banishments;  elements  in 
which  our  recent  religions  history  is  so  abundant,  and  more  so  than 
most  evangelical  Christians  a]>j)ear  to  imagine,  lint  who  troubles 
liimself  to  ask  alter  the  fate  of  the  despised  and  hated  sectaries,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  move  in  the  lowest  walks  of  social  life?  The  ]K.r- 
secuted  and  im])risoned  Ihiptists  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  create  a 
sensatum,  like  the  Madiais  and  the  Cunninghames,  or  to  put  princes 
and  stiitesmen  in  commotion.  They  receive  in  their  cells  their  Invial 
and  water,  looking  up  in  silence  and  obscurity  to  Him  who  looks  IVoia 
heaven  upon  earth  to  hear  the  sighing  of  tlie  j)risoners,  although  no 
tear  of  sympathy  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  high  and  noble  in’ the 
earth.  Oh!  when  the  history  of  the  Hajdists  in  (Jermany  during  the 
nearly  twenty  years  of  their  existence  shall  be  unfolded;  when  the  sighs 
and  the  tears,  the  threat enings  and  the  forcible  entries  of  their  dwell¬ 
ings,  the  pulling  and  blustering  of  f/ciulanncs  and  ])olice  ollicers— of 
bailills,  shcrills,  magistrates,  and  judges;  when  the  thousandfold  dis¬ 
tresses  which  they  inllieted,  wh(»,  with  oaths  and  curses,  broke  up 
meetings  where  the  most  ardent  love  to  (lod  was  j)oured  out;  when  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus  and  the  bearers  of  his  holy  word  transported  as 
vagabonds;  when  the  poorest  deprived  ol  the  veriest  necessaries;  when 
the  bound  and  imprisoned  men,  women,  an.d  children;  when  all  these 
are  at  length  presented  in  a  vivid  and  intelligible  ])ictuiv  to  the  t’hii>- 
tian  public,  then  will  tender  and  feeling  hearts  assuredly  be  touched 
by  it,  and  mankind  will  here  too  admire  what  the  h»ve  of  C’hrist  can 
do,  and  to  what  joyful  sacriliees  it  can  constrain.  Our  age  does  not 
in  any  rcsj)ect  equal  that  of  our  fathers,  not  cvmi  in  rc'gard  to  wliat  is 
sulfered  for  the  name  of  Jc.sus;  but,  if  the  ])eo}>le  ol'  Hod  in  all  times 
are  called  u})on  to  make  up  iu  their  llesh  what  is  yet  wanting  ol  the 
atilietions  of  (Mirist,  tb.cu  certainly  it  is  the  Herman  Ihiptists  to  whose 
lot  this  has  especially  fallen  in  our  time.’ — Lehmann’s  Letters,  pp.-l,  22. 

We  know  that  the  title  wdiich  these  worthy  men  have  to  the 
symj)athy  of  the  religious  w’orhl  is,  not  that  they  are  Baptists, 
hut  that  they  are  Cliristians;  hut  we  plead  that  they  should  not 
he  cut  olY  from  the  sympathy  that  is  due  to  them  as  Christians, 
hecause  they  are  Baptists.  Indeed,  we  venture  to  assure  them 
that  it  will  not  he  so.  With  a  nolde  catholicity,  the  Christian 
gentlemen  who  assemhled  at  Homhurg  entenal  into  their  sntler- 
ings  ;  and  the  executive  committee  have  acted  in  the  spirit  ot 
tlio  conterence.  Tlie  sincere  followers  of  Christ,  of  every  name, 
will  tollow  their  example,  and  at  once  uphold  hy  their  ]>ra\cis, 
and  encourage  hy  every  demonstration  of  Christian  lovt',  tliost 
simple-minded  confessor.s,  upon  whom  it  falls  in  so  large  a 
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measure  to  fill  up  what  is  behind  of  the  sutferings  of  their 
l.onl. 

We  trust  it  may  not  be  long — for  the  Executive  Committee 
will  never  stop  here — before  something  is  done  for  their  etlectiial 
relief;  and  we  should  be  hapj>y  to  le;»ni  that  the  act  of 
grace,  which  has  for  some  time  been  j)romi  ed  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  luis  been  officially  completed.  It  would  be  but  taking  a 
position  to  which  he  is  well  entitled,  and  })erforming  an  act  from 
which  the  happiest  consequences  would  follow  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  if  he  would  set  the  example,  in  this  instance, 
of  a  wise  and  enlightened  ])olicy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  we 
hold  out  most  cordially  to  our  persecuted — we  have  no  scruple  in 
using  the  word — to  our  persecuted  brethren,  the  hand  of  fellow- 
shij).  We  say  to  them,  Ik)  of  good  cheer,  for  >ve  doubt  not  that 
God  is  with  you.  Lt*t  3'Our  Christian  conduct  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men ;  and  may  God,  who  re(^uires  you  to  act 
so  distinguished  a  j)art  in  his  cause,  ‘  count  you  worthy  of  this 
calling,  and  fultil  in  you  all  the  good  ]3leasure  of  his  goodness, 
and  tlie  work  of  faith  with  power  !' 


Art.  \l. — The  Fraj/er-hook  of  the  Orafon/  of  Sf,  Fhlllp  Wm. 

London  :  Burns  and  Lambert.  1853. 

The  hist  new  [duise  of  Popery,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  England, 
made  its  ap])earance,  some  time  since,  in  the  metropolis  of  this 
kingdom.  It  was  a  chapel  devoted  to  the  performance  of  Romisli 
worshij),  in  which  m^ne  associated  but  clergymen  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Established  Church.  The  avowed  object  of  this 
measure  was,  of  course,  the  conversion,  or,  as  we  should  say,  per¬ 
version  of  other  Protestants  to  the  religion  of  Rome.  The  chapel, 
wliich  was  fitted  up  with  extreme  magnificence  and  splendour, 
was  dedicated  to  an  Italian  saint — St.  Philip  Neri.  Its  clergy 
are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  men  of  educjition,  and  in  some 
cases  of  high  birth ;  and  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  active  and 
zealous  proselytizers  in  the  whole  w^orld. 

In  this  little  ruse  de  [picrre,  Rome  has  shown  her  usual  tact. 
The  defection  of  so  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  their  accession  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  undoubtedly  a 
triumph  to  the  hitter.  Here  then  was  a  means  of  rendering  the 
fiK*t  conspicuous  to  the  eyes  of  men — of  keeping  up  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  disgrace  in  the  public  mind.  And  it  was,  not  without 
reason,  judged  by  the  rulers  of  the  Paj)acy,  that  the  eight  of  a 
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body  of  ofticiating  lU'iests,  entirely  composed  of  clergy  of  the 
estaldisliment,  >vlio  had  sought  admission  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  would  probably  iiiHuence  many  of  their 
Hock  to  take  the  same  step. 

The  volume,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a 
manual  of  devotion  composed  for  the  use  of  tlui  congre<>^atioii 
meeting  for  worship  in  the  chapel  we  have  just  descriinuf;  au.l 
on  many  accounts  we  are  glad  that  it  has  fallen  under  our  notice. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  have  within  our  reach  authoritative 
evidence  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  false  religions ;  esjx^- 
cially  when  we  are  placed  in  actual  conHict  with  the  bodies  juo- 
fessing  them.  As  regards  Romanism  this  is  particularly  the 
case,  as  every  one  who  has  ever  engaged  in  controversy  witli  a 
po])ish  priest  will  readily  admit.  We  rejoice  then  at  tlie  juibli- 
cation  of  the  ‘  Prayer-book  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Ncri,\an(l 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  inform  the  reader  what  really  are  the 
faith  and  worship  of  our  leading  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  inetro]>4)lis  of 
Great  Britain. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  this  new  Prayor-IxMik— 
that  which  most  forcibly  strikes  the  Protestant  reader — is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  excessive  prominence,  anid  blasjthemous  eJutmder 
of  the  ^corship  of  Mary,  as  set  forth  in  its  pages. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Word  of  God  not  only  does  not 
afford  the  slightest  sanction  to  the  worshij)  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  but  as  though  to  guard  against  that  frightful  idolatry  which 
afterwards  sjuang  uj)  in  the  church,  positively  condemns  any 


ap])roach  to  it. 

On  only  three  occasions  do  we  find  our  Lord  addressing  the 
mother  of  his  humanity  in  the  Gospels.  The  first  was  during 
his  childhood,  when  J\lary  having  found  Him  in  the  Temple 
remonstrated  with  Him,'  ‘  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ? 
TJty  fatlter  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.'  The  answer  ot 
♦Tesus  was,  ‘  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fathers 
business  f  Here  evidently  our  Lord  does  not  recognise,  hut 
rather  repudiate  his  mother’s  authority  in  the  work  of  God.  Ihe 
next  occasion  on  which  Christ  addressed  his  mother  was  at  the 


marriage  in  Cana.  His  language  there  was,  ‘  H  omon,  'vhat 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.'  ho  does 
not  see  here  that  the  language  was  evidently  chosen  dcsigncdlv 
to  check  any  tendency  to  umhfe  estimation  of  this  excellent  and 
highly-favoureil  female  in  after  time  ?  The  last  instance  ot 
direct  address  to  ^lary  took  place  when  our  Redeemer  was  dying 
on  the  cross.  ‘  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother  and  the 
disciple  standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  said  unto  his  mother, 
Woman,  behold  thy  son ;  then  said  he  to  the  disciple,  Bcho  i 
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tl»v  niotlior.*  Even  here,  he  it  observed,  tlioip^li  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  he  does  not  call  her  ‘  iny  mother,'  h‘st  it  should  afford 
some  ground,  though  ever  so  slight,  for  abusing  the  expression, 
ami  styling  Mary,  as  was  afterwards  done,  the  ‘  Mother  of  God  I' 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  she  is  scarcely  even  so  much 
as  named  in  any  suhseijuent  book  of  the  l>ihle.  John,  to  whose 
rare  Mary  was  commendetl,  never  once  alludes  to  her  cither  in 
his  Epistles,  or  in  the  Ro.velation.  Paul,  who  dwells  so  fully 
upon  the  great  work  of  Christ’s  mediation,  makes  not  the 
slightest  nderence  to  her.  James,  Peter,  and  .Jude,  pass  her  by 
in  complete  silence.  She  is  never  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  many  interviews  and  conversatiojis  held  by  our  Jiord  with 
his  disciples  previous  to  his  resumption,  and  only  once  snbse- 
tpiently.  Even  her  death  is  unrecorded.  Surely  all  this  shows 
a  settled  ])urj)ose  in  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  to  afford  no  handle 
for  the  undue  veneration  of  Mary,  on  the  ground  of  the  relation 
which  she  bore  to  the  humanity  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

l>(*aring  these  facts  in  mind  we  open  the  ‘  Thayer-book  of  the 
Oratory,’  and  what  do  we  behold  i — Adoration  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  blas})hemous  that  can  be  conceived  paid  to  Mary. 

The  very  commencement  of  the  devotions  of  the  Oratory 
introduces  this  new  goddess  to  our  notice.  Instead  of  what  is 
called,  in  the  Cdmrch  of  hhigland,  ‘  The  Apostles’  Creed,'  though 
impropi'rly  so,  we  have  the  following  Act  of  Faith: — 


‘  1  tinidy  believe — heeausc  (5od,  who  is  infallihle  truth,  hath  so 
revealed  it  to  the  Holy  Catholic  (diiirch,  and  thro\igh  the  Church  to 
us — I  liriuly  believe  that  there  is  one  oidy  (Jod  iii  three  Divine 
lN*rsous,  (‘([ual  and  distinct,  whose  names  are  Fath(‘r,  Son,  and  Holy 
Hhost:  that  the  Son  became  man,  and  through  tin*  o})eratiou  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  took  th‘sh,  and  a  human  soul  in  the  womb  of  the  juira 
Virgin  Mary,  died  for  us  upon  the  cross,  rose  again,  ascended  into 
llt'aven,  and  will  come  thence,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  to  judge  all  the 
living  and  (h‘ad,  to  give  I’aradise  to  the  good,  and  Hell  to  the  wicked 
forever:  and,  furthermore,  n])on  tin*  same  motivii  I  lu'lieve  everything 
that  the  Holv  Church  believes  and  teaches.’ 


Here  it  w  ill  be  oTjservod,  wdiat  cannot  be  said  of  the  llomish 
creed,  as  given  in  the  missal  or  breviary  of  that  church,  Mary  is 
styled  ia()f>t  pure,  and,  accordingly,  she  is  worshipped,  in  the 
snhse(pient  pages,  in  a  higher  strain  than  in  any  of  tin*  service; 
hooks  of  Roim;  that  wp  are  acquainted  with.  Take  first  of  all 
the  prayers  addressed  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  full  of  the  praises  of  Mary.  The  first  prayer  in  the 
ho(jk  is  as  follows  : — 


‘  In  company  with  the  whole  court  of  Heaven,  I  adore  Thee,  () 
Hternal  Fatluu-,  as  my  Lord  and  my  (Jod,  and  1  offc.*  thee  intinite 
thanks  for  all  the  graces  and  favours  Thou  hast  bc^tjwa'd  upon  (ho 
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most  Holy  V'lryin^  Thy  beloved  dairyliter,  and  cspecutlly  for  that  pourv 
trith  tchic/i  Thou  dhht  enrich  her,  in  her  assumption  into  Heaven. 

‘In  coini)any  with  the  whole  court  of  1  leaven,  I  adore  Tliee  0 
Kternal  Son,  as  inv  (lod,  iny  Lord,  an<l  iny  Ivedeenier,  and  I  oiler  Thee 
infinite  thanks,  for  all  the  <*races  and  lavoiirs  Thou  hast  bestowed  u|k)ii 
the  most  Holy  llryin,  Thy  beloved  Mother,  and  especiidhf  for  that 
surpassing  u'isdom,  with  which  TJton  didst  adorn  her,  in  her  assump¬ 
tion  into  J heaven. 

‘  I  adore  Thee,  O  Holy  Spirit,  as  my  (K)d  and  Lord,  and  in  eoin])any 
with  the  whole  court  of  Heaven,  1  offer  Thee  infinite  thanks  for  all  the 
i^races  and  favours  Thou  hast  bestowed  nj)on  the  Blessed  Virqin.  Tiiv 
.MOST  liOViN(t  Spouse,  and  especially  for  that  perfect  and  divine, 
charity  with  which  Thou  didst  inflame  her  most  pure  and  hohf  heart,  in 
her  assumption  into  Heaven.  1  humbly  iin])lore  Thee,  in  tht/  immacu¬ 
late  spouse,  to  <:!^rant  me  pardon  for  all  the  pdevous  sins  1  have  eoia- 
mitted,  from  the  first  moment  1  was  able  to  sin  till  the  ])reseiit  hour; 

1  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  all  these  my  sins,  and  J  firmly  })iirpose  to 
die  rather  than  again  otVend  Thy  Divine  Majesty.  Jiy  the  ejcceedimf 
great  merits,  and  powerful  protection  of  thy  loving  Spouse,  1  besoceh 
Thee  to  grant  me  the  ^irecious  gifts  of  ^J'hy  grace  and  divine  love, 
together  with  those  lights,  and  s]iecial  aids,  through  which  Thy 
eternal  Providence  has  predetermined  to  save  me  and  bring  me  to 
Thyself.* 

Here  we  see  the  Oratorian  even  in  addressing  God,  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  ‘the 
]>ower,"  ‘the  wisdom,'  ‘the  perfect  and  divine  charity'  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  not  satisfied  with  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
ridiculous  fable  of  Mary's  assumption  to  Heaven,  exalts  her  to  a 
level  with  Deity,  by  styling  her  the  ‘  Immaculate  S|)onse’  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  I 

The  second  pra^^er  in  the- book  is  addressed  to  ^lary  herself. 
It  is  as  follow  s  : — 

‘O  ^[ost  Holy  Virgin,  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  ^Mistress  of  the 
Univer.se,  1  iK'knowledge  and  woi'shij)  thee  as  the  daughter  (►!  the 
Fternal  Father,  as  the  mother  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  as  the  loving 
Spouse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  thv  august 
Maji'sty,  1  beseech  thee,  by  that  diviiu*  charity  with  which  thou  wast 
filled  to  overflowing  at  thy  assumption  into  Heaven,  mercifully  to  take 
me  under  thy  most  powtTful  and  secure  ])rotection,  and  to  receive  me 
into  that  fortunate  company  of  thy  ha])]>y  servants  whom  thou  lovest 
and  cherishest  in  thy  virginal  bosom.  Condescend,  O  my  3b)thcr,  aiul 
most  gentle  Lady,  to  accept  of  this  miserable  heart  of  mine,’  Ac. 

Theu  folhnvs  another  prayer  in  which  ‘  eternal  salvation  is 
besought  ‘through  the  intercession  of  the  mother  of  our 
after  which  occurs  the  following  address  to  Mary  : — 

‘  C)  Most  Holy  Virgin,  other  of  the  AVord  incaniate,  hetper  of  the 
treasures  of  grace,  and  refuge  of  us  miserable  sinners  ;  we  liave  recourse 
to  thy  motherly  love  with  lively  faith,  and  beg  of  ihcc  the  grace 
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to  do  (iod's  will  and  Thine.  We  <^\\c  uj)  our  liearts  into  thy  inoi^t 
holv  hands,  and  ivqilore  of  The  the  mlvation  of  our  aoiih'  and  bodies, 
and  in  the  suiv  hoj)e,  tlnit  thou,  wlio  art  our  most  loving  mother 
wilt  hear  us,  we  say  w  ith  lively  laith  : — ‘‘  Thiw  hail  Marys.”  ’ 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  that  divine  n'orship  is 
hero  j^aid  to  Mary.  But  should  any  doubt  remain  that  such  is  the 
case,  it  will  be  at  once  dispelled  by  perusing  the  following  devo¬ 
tional  exercises,  which  are  headed 

‘  Bivine  Piuises. 

V. — Blessed  he  God. 

li. — Blessed  he  His  holy  name. 

V. — Blessed  he  Jesus  (dirist,  true  God  and  true  man. 

P. — Blessefl  he  the  name  of  .les^is. 

r. — Blessed  lx*  Jesus  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of  the  altar. 

T. —  Blessed  be  the  great  Mother  of  God,  the  Most  Holy  Mary. 

r. — Blesscnl  Ixj  the  name  ot  Mary,  Virgin  ami  Mother. 

A*. — Blessed  be  God  in  His  Angels,  and  in  His  Saints.* 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  Mary  is  praised  in  conjunction  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  a  series  of  ])raises  expressly  called 
divine.  The  angels  and  saints  are  mentioned,  it  is  tme,  at  the 
close*,  but  they  are  not  praised,  though  God  is  praised  in  them. 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  is  praised  in  herself,  precisely  as  God 
himself  is ! 

The  authors  of  the  celebrated  ‘  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,’  in  expounding  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  some 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  make  the  following  statement.  ‘  We 
make  use,  say  these  fathers,  ‘of  two  forms  of  prayer,  widely 
ditferent  from  each  other ;  for,  whereas  in  speaking  to  God,  we 
say,  “  Have  mercy  on  us,”  “  hear  us in  addressing  ourselves  to 
a  saint,  we  say  no  more  than  “  Pray  for  us.”*  We  shall  not  stay 
to  inquire  how’  far  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  practice  of 
Koinanists  at  the  time  it  was  written,  but  tliis  much  is  certain, 
that  our  modern  Oratori an s,  under  the  guidance  of  ])r.  Newunan, 
have  gone  far  beyond  such  moderate  idolatry  as  this.  In  the 
prayers  just  (pioted,  we  find  Mary  not  only  ‘  besought’  ‘  mercifully 
to  take’  the  su]>pliants  ‘  under  her  most  powerful  and  secure 
protection,’  but  even  asked  ‘  to  gi'ant’  them  ‘  the  grace  even  to  do 
God’s  will  a7id  hers  and  to  crown  the  whole  .she  is  finally  ‘  im- 
l)lored’  to  grant  them  ‘  the  salvation  of  their  souls  and  bodies.’ 

Here  then  Ave  take  our  stand,  and  deliberately  charge  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory  with  the  practice  and  pro])agation  of  a 
system  of  creature- worship  and  i<lolatry  eijual  in  degree,  and 
more  deadly  and  destructive  in  its  effects,  than  that  of  ancient 


*  Cutccliism.  Rom.,  p.  iv.  Dc  Cult.  Sauct, 
>^.S. — VOL.  VIL  Q  Q 
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Greece  and  Rome.  The  deities  of  Paganism  were  never  wor- 
shii)ped  with  tlie  reality  and  the  fervour  which  breathes  in  the 
yirayers  addressed  hy  the  Oratorians  to  the  so-called  ‘^lotlier  of 
God.'  Jupiter  and  ^linerva,  Apollo  and  Ceres,  never  excited 
such  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  their  heathen  worshi])pers  as  we 
find  expressed  in  the  passionate  entreaties  of  which  Mary  is  the 
object  ill  the  prayer-book  of  the  Oratory.  Paganism,  at  the  best 
was  but  a  cold  and  lifeless  system.  Founded  on  the  mere  fancies 
of  the  imagination,  it  never  affected  the  heart,  or  inthienced  the 
life.  But  the  ^lariolatry  of  Romanism,  as  here  set  forth,  consists 
in  the  transfer  of  the  praise.s,  the  affections,  the  obedience,  which 
rightfully  belong  to  God  and  to  Christ  alone,  to  the  person  of  a 
once  imperfect  and  sinful  mortal  like  ourselves.  In  a  word,  the 
w'orship  of  the  Oratory  takes  with  one  hand  the  ‘many  crowns’ 
from  off  the  bro\v  of  Him  who  is  the  ‘  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords  \  and,  with  the  other,  places  them  on  the  reluctant  head 
of  a  mere  female,  created  by  his  breath,  and  redeemed  by  his 
blood  ! 

Another  saint  wdio  figures  forth  in  the  worship  of  the  Oratory, 
as  second  only  to  Mary,  is  her  husband  Joseph — the  re]>utod* 
father  of  our  blessed  Lord.  As  there  W'as  no  actual  relationsliip 
between  this  devout  man  and  Christ,  it  is  really  marvellous  how 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Romanist  has  contrived  to  invest  him  with 
divine  honours.  Tlie  follow  ing  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  adoration  of  w  hich  ‘  St.  Joseph’  is  the  object : — 

‘  O  glorioles  St.  .Iosci)b,  most  pure  spouse  of  the  Most  Jlolp  Mart/,  even 
as  tl\o  iroulde  and  anguish  of  thy  heart  were  great,  in  the  perplexity 
of  abandoning  thy  most  ehaste  and  stainless  spous<‘,  so,  too,  inex¬ 
plicable  w’as  thy  delight,  when  the  angel  revealed  to  thee  the  sovereign 


mystery  of  the  incarnation. 

*  O  glorious  St.  .Iose])h,  most  bh‘ssed  patriarch,  who  wast  selected  for 
the  ortiee  of  re]uiti‘d  liither  of  the  W  ord  made  man  ;  the  griei  wh.ieli 
th<m  didst  feel  at  seedng  the  child  Jesus  born  in  such  grt'ut  poverty, 
w'as  suddenlv  changed  for  thee  into  heavenly’  exaltation  at  seeing  the 


glories  of  that  most  resplendent  night.’ 


[  Here  follow’s  an  invocation.] 

‘  O  glorious  St.  Joseph,  who  didst  fidfd  most  obediently  all  God  s  com¬ 
mands,  the  most  precious  Idood  which  the  ehild-Redeenur  shed  in  tlie 
circumcision  struck  death  into  thy’  heart,  but  the  name  ot  Jesus 
revived  it,  and  tilled  it  full  of  joy. 

‘  (>  most  glorious  St.  Joseph,  most  faithful  saint,  who  w’ast  a  parmkor 
in  the  mysteries  of  our  ivdem])tion,  if  Simeon’s  j>ro]*heev  of  that  vshn*  j 
Jesus  aiul  Marv  were  to  sutler  caused  thee  a  mortal  pang,  it  tilhJ 
thee  also  with  a  blessed  jov,  at  the  .salvation  and  glorious  resurrection 


*  Reckoned  as  his  father  in  the  public  register  of  hishrdi. 
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of  iununicriibk*  souls,  which  ho,  at  the  same  time,  foretold  would  thcnco 
jirocccd.’ 

[  Here  follows  another  invocation.] 

‘O  tirlorious  St.  .lo.seph,  most  watchful  friend  and  familiar  attendant 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  (Jod,  how  much  didst  tlioii  sullcr  in  supijorting 
and  serving  the  Son  of  the  ^lost  1 1  i|L:^h,  particularly  in  the  llii^ht  which 
thou  hadst  to  make  into  Kefvpl,  hut  how’  much  ai^ain  didst  thou  rejoice 
at  havinii:  always  wdth  thee  that  same  tlod,  and  at  sceiui*;  the  id.ols  of 
Kirypt  fall  to  the  e;round.’ 

[  Another  invocation.] 

‘O  glorious  St.  do.scph,  anjj^el  of  the  earth,  who  didst  marvel  at 
l)eh()ldini^  the  Kine:  of  Heaven  subject  t«>  thy  commands,  if  thy  conso¬ 
lation  at  hrine^inijf  Him  hack  from  Hi^yi)t  was  disturbed  hy  the  fear  of 
Archclaus,  yi't,  when  assured  hy  the  am^el,  tliou  didst  dw’cll  in  joy 
with  desus  and  Mary  at  Nazareth.’ 

\  An  invocation.] 

It  would  1)0  easy  to  (piote  ahundance  of  other  s})eciniens  of 
Oratorian  saint-w’or.ship,  hut  it  is  needle.ss.  Wc  })rocee(l,  tliere- 
lore,  to  luention  another  revolting  feature  in  the  religion  of  J)r. 
Newman  and  his  fellow^-converts,  wdiich  is,  the  (jrosdy  mtitcrlal 
i'Juivacfcr  of  their  uvrship,  even  when  ottered  to  Christ  himself. 

We  did  not  need  to  learn  from  the  prayer-hook  of  the  Oratory 
that  the  worshi])  in  wdiicli  Romanists  delight  is  material  and 
sensuous.  Every  Protestant  wdio  has  entered  a  Romish  cliaj)el 
must  have  been  struck  wdth  the  contrast  hetween  the  religion  of 
Rome  and  the  religion  of  Christ  in  this  re.spect.  It  needs,  alas! 
no  great  spiritual  discernment  to  discover  that  the  w'orsliij)pers 
who  attend  at  mass  do  not  ^V'orship  Him  who  is  a  S/tirif,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth'  Still  we  w'ere  not  prep.ared,  we  coidess, 
fur  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  wdiich  the.se  modern  Romanists 
manifest  towards  the  hody  of  Christ,  wdiicli  seems  to  he  tixed 
upon  as  the  })rincipal  ohject  of  love  and  veneration,  next  to  the 
so-called  ‘  lifistress  of  the  Universe.'  More  especially  are  the 
heart  and  hlood  of  Jesus  singled  out  for  [iraise  and  veneration, 
atfection  and  w  orship.  We  have  not  only  a  ‘  Chaplet  of  tlie 
siicred  Heart,'  hut  also  a  ‘  Prayer  to  the  Heart.'  Then  we  find 
a  ‘  Prayer  to  the  Blood,'  and  ‘Offerings  to  Christ  of  his  ov;a 
hlood  from  (‘acli  of  His  five  w’ounds,  in  as  many  distinct  ec.stasics.' 

Such  is  the  cm[)ty,  juierile,  and,  to  us,  disgusting  kiml  of  woi- 
i^hip  ohered  up  in  tlic  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri  hy  this  hody  of 
neophytes  and  their  follow^er.s.  It  has  often  heen  discuss-  d  hy 
WTiters  against  ])opery,  whether  the  ])eculiar  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  that  religion  are  tlio  re.sult  of  certain  inherent  tendencies 
m  man’s  corrupt  nature  ;  or,  wdiether  they  h.ave  heen  invcaitevl  liy 
the  rulers  of  that  apostate  church  with  a  view  to  their  owui 
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aggrandizement  and  power.  As  is  often  the  case,  we  think  the 
truth  lies  between  the  two.  The  superstitions  and  errors  of 
Rome  have  to  a  very  considerable  extent  oriyinated  in  the 
corrupt  desires  of  the  natural  man ;  but  they  have  to,  perhaps, 
an  equal  extent,  been  guided  and  moulded  and  fostered  by  a 
crafty  and  ambitious  priesthood,  for  the  attainment  of  their  own 
selfish  designs.  And  this  is  the  true  explanation,  we  conceive,  of 
that  remarkable  feature  in  Romanism  which  we  have  just  con¬ 
sidered — the  grossly  materud  and  sensuous  character  of  the 
worship  in  which  Romanists  engage.  Composed,  as  the  vast 
body  of  them  confessedly  are,  of  unrenewed  persons,  the  only 
kind  of  worship  of  which  they  have  any  idea  is  one  which 
engages  the  senses.  The  tendency  of  the  people,  therefore,  has 
always  been  to  prefer  what  is  material  and  sensuous  to  what  is 
addressed  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  priests  and  bishops  have  found  their  interest  in  establi.shmg 
a  form  of  religious  worship  which  engages  the  attention  and 
occupies  the  mind  of  the  votary  without  affecting  the  heart.  In 
this  respect,  po])ery  has  w'ell  been  styled  ‘  Satan's  masterpiece,^ 
that  whilst  it  calls  itself  Christianity,  and  contains  in  some  form 
or  other  almost  all  the  leading  doctrines  and  practices  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  it  has  with  consummate  artifice  and  skill  contrived  by  its 
superstitions  and  its  idolatries,  so  to  neutralize  their  influence,  or 
pervert  their  effects,  that  it  no  more  now  deserves  the  name  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  than  Mohammedanism,  or  Buddhism  itself 
does. 


Aht.  Vll. — Obsrrvafious  on  the  Abuse  and  Itrfbrm  of  the  Monitorial 
System  of  Harrow  School,  with  Letters  and  Itemarhs.  Hy  the 
Earl  of  (1  allow  ay.  London:  Thomas  Hat  chard. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  llscount  Lalmerston,  M.L.,  ij'c.  tjv.,  on  the 
Monitorial  System  of  Jlan'ow  School.  By  Charles  .John  ^  aughan,. 
l).l).,  Head  Master.  Second  Edition.  London:  .John  Murray. 

3.  The  Daily  Mews,  March  9,  22,  21,  A})!*!!  3,  1,  and  15. 

4.  The  Observer,  April  3. 

5.  The  TfVrXVy  April  9. 

G.  The  Ih'mrs,  April  13  and  17. 

7.  The  Sta?idard,  April  10. 

li  Public  attention  has  long  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the  vexed 

^  questions  which  relate  to  the  education  of  the  rising  masses  o 

our  fellow’-couutrymen.  It  has  been,  however,  paitially  direetj. 
tlurough  recent  circumstances  to  the  methods  employed  m  t  c 
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otlucatioii  of  the  higher  classes.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  numerical 
dirt’erence  between  the  two  classes  uinler  instmction  by  no  means 
indicates  the  proportionate  importance  of  the  two  subjects  ; 
namely,  the  systems  under  which  the  high  and  the  low,  respec¬ 
tively,  shall  be  educated  in  this  country.  The  early  discipline  of 
the  aristocracy  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  moment  to  the  people 
at  largo  than  would  be  indicated  statistically  by  the  ratio  appa¬ 
rent  on  the  lace  of  a  census.  Their  virtues  stand  out  like  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill,  but  their  vices  have  unhappily  a  far  more  exten¬ 
sive  intiuence ;  for  of  these  the  humbh'r  classes  are  at  once  the 
imitators,  the  instruments,  and  the  victims.  All  that  is  vicious 
in  their  modes  of  thought  and  conduct,  in  their  social  habits  and 
recreations,  and  even  in  their  conventional  discourse,  percolates 
through  the  cleaner  stratum  of  the  middle  class,  and  leaves  there 
a  comparatively  innocuous  tincture  ;  but  it  drains  through  to  the 
lower  levels  of  society  with  its  full  virulence,  and  impregnates 
with  a  poison,  the  more  diffusible  from  its  very  refinement,  those 
coarser  dregs  which  are  represented  by  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  useful,  and  yet  the  most  dangerous  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is,  doubtless,  a  general  conviction  of  such  truths  as  these 
that  has  lately  drawn  jiside  the  attention  of  the  ])ublic  from  the 
most  momentous  political  events,  and  engaged  it  with  no  little 
iiiti^rest  on  the  management  of  those  great  aristocratic  institu¬ 
tions — our  public  schools.  This  has  been  directly  occasioned  by 
some  recent  occurrences  at  Harrow  and  Rugby,  which  have  been 
ventilated  chiefly  through  the  pf*rsistent  animadversions  of  the 
‘  Daily  News.'  In  some  remarks  which  we  lately  took  occasion 
to  make  on  the  proposed  legislation  with  refenuice  to  conventual 
establishments,  we  i)ointed  out  the  greater  importance  of  public 
vigilance  and  supervision  in  proportion  to  the  secresy  of  those 
estiiblishments,  and  the  consecpient  difHculty  of  obtaining  the  very 
evidence  on  wdiich  such  legislation  should  be  l)ased,  and  by  which 
it  would  be  clearly  justified.  The  same  ])rinciple  eriually  applies 
t4>  our  public  schools.  The  high  reputation  of  their  directors  and 
masters,  the  exclusive  privileges  they  possess,  both  by  charter  and 
by  usage,  their  prestige  as  the  nursery  of  statesmen  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  dignitaries,  aiul  the  high  station  of  those  who  adoi)t  them 
for  the  training  of  their  sons,  tend  conjointly  to  lull  suspicion  as 
to  their  administration,  and  to  surround  tlnuii  with  a  barrier 
impervious  to  popular  scrutiny.  Rut  these  very  conditions, 
coupled  again  with  the  anticpiity  of  their  methods  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  discipline,  make  it  only  the  more  nece.ssary  that  the 
pH'ss  should  seize  upon  the  evidence  of  their  maladministration 
which  ca.sually  escapes,  and  vigorously  turn  it  to  the  account  of 
purification  and  reform.  Two  such  instances  have  lately  excited 
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veiy  general  attention,  and  tlioy  afford  an  opportunity  of  wliiclt 
\sQ  deem  it  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  calling  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  some  capital  defects  and  some  tlagrant  >vron<TS 
connected  with  the  regulations  of  our  public  schools.  Jn  doiinr 
so,  we  shall  strive  to  keep  within  due  bounds  the  feelings  cj 
indignation  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  facts  we  are  about  to 
detail,  and  to  indulge  in  no  unnecessary  censure  upon  those  gentle¬ 
men,  on  many  grounds  highly  entitled  to  our  respect,  on  whose 
conduct  we  must  take  the  liberty  freely  to  animadvert.  We 
shall  commence  with  a  simple  narrative  of  facts  as  thev  are 
sup}»lied  to  us  by  the  public  organs  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 


The  lirst  case  develops  the  0])eration  of  the  fagging  system, 
and  the  scene  is,  \ve  might  almost  say  accidentally,  laid  at  llughy. 
The  second  wnl  show  the  effects  of  the  monitorial  system,  which, 
again,  only  haj)pens  to  have  transpired  at  Harrow’.  Both  may 
bo  fairly  coupled  together,  and  w'e  shall  have  no  difticulty  in 
showing  that  tliey  are  the  necessary  results  of  one  and  the  same 
sy’stem  ;  and  that  in  this  re.spect  tlie  tw’o  schools  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  samples  of  the  rest.  AVe  w  ill  only  add,  that  so  far 
as  our  careful  investigation  has  extended,  none  of  the  facts 
])ubli^hed  by  the  new’s])apers  have  been  contradicted  or  impugned 
by  those  who  have  been  forced  by  the  responsibility  of  their 
position  to  undertake  the  task  of  apology. 

A  slujrt  time  ago,  tw’o  senior  llugby  boys,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
yoai's  of  age,  w  ere  exercising  their  lawful  authority  over  a  younger 
school- fellow’,  a})parently  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  agt‘,  pro- 
])ablv  one  of  their  fags,  by  insisting  on  his  jumping  over  a  wide 
stream  of  water.  The  little  boy,  conscious  that  it  w’as  ini])Ossihle 
for  liim  to  clear  the  stream,  did  not  dare  to  attempt  it,  and 
begged  for  mercy’.  His  oppressors  immediately  proceeded  to 
inliict  u])on  him  a  cruel  chastisement  for  this  insolent  rebellion; 
liaviiig  first  stripped  him  of  his  jacket,  which  they  threw’  into  the 
stream,  and  kicked  out  the  crow’ii  of  his  hat.  Thev  iurther 
compelled  him  to  w’ade  through  the  stream,  and  then  one  oi  the 
rulfiems  beat  him  cruelly’,  while  the  other  dragged  him  about  by 
his  hair.  During  these  imoceedings,  a  farmer's  son,  whose  name 
deserves  to  be  honourably  mentioned,  John  Crantield,  was 
attracted  to  the  s])ot  by  the  cries  of  the  suffering  buy’;  and 
having  learned  the  state  of  the  case,  rescued  the  poor  little  lellow 
from  their  l)arbaritv,  and  indicted  on  the  dastardly’  o}»pressors 
such  a  .severe  punishment  as  they  are  not  likely  to  lorget.  Ihc 
summary  justice  of  the  village  Hampden  soon  became  the  town 
talk  of  ivugbv,  and  a  report  of  the  circumstances  was  iorwarded 
to  London  by  a  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Daily  News,'  and  puhli.shed 
in  that  papier.  tSliortiy’  after  this,  the  said  correspondent  was 
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sto|)j>ed  in  the  street  hy  two  of  the  elder  boys,  t«axed  with  this 
ortonce  against  their  local  supremacy,  pinned  in  a  corner,  and 
attacked  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  compelled,  in  self- 
defence,  to  knock  down  one  of  the  niffians,  and  to  })ractise  a 
little  wliolesome  phlebotomy  on  the  nose  of  the  other.  He  then 
brought  them  before  the  local  magistrates  for  the  assault,  and 
the  ingenous  alinnni  having  been  remanded  by  the  civil  autho¬ 
rities  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Head  Master,  were  soundly 
birched  more  major nm. 

Leaving  Hugby  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  Harrow.  A 
youth,  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  whose 
general  good  conduct  had  recently  been  re})orted  to  his  noble 
parents  by  the  Head  Master,  was  ])laying  at  foot-ball  on  the 
Hairow  play-ground.  An  opponent  in  the  game,  of  the  name  of 
Holmes,  was  about  to  kick  the  ball,  when  young  Stewart  cried 
out  to  him  not  to  do  so,  as  he  was  ‘behind/  that  is,  in  a  ])ositioii 
in  which  by  the  laws  of  the  game  it  was  unfair  for  him  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  play.  Holmes  at  once  admitted  the  objection,  and 
drew  back.  Immediately  after,  another  of  Stewart’s  antagonists, 
of  the  name  of  Platt,  came  up  to  Stewart,  and  denied  that 
Holmes  was  l)ehiiul,  adding,  ‘You  are  always  behiiul thus 
charging  Stewart  with  falsehood,  and  habitually  unfair  play. 
The  boy  reified,  that  either  he  (Platt)  was  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  the  game,  or  that  he  was  attempting  to  lay  an  un  just  charge 
upon  him.  Now  Platt  was  one  of  the  monitors  of  Harrow  School, 
the  son,  by  the  way,  of  ^Ir.  Haron  Platt,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Exche(pier.  On  the  following  morning,  Platt  summoned 
Stewart  to  his  room,  and  told  him  he  had  done  so  for  the  purpose 
of  intlicting  corporal  punishment  upon  him  for  his  insolence  on 
the  play -ground.  Stewart  naturally  defended  his  conduct,  the 
justice  of  his  case  having  been  at  once  admitted  by  his  op])()nent, 
Holmes,  and  declined  to  take  the  punishment.  Platt  reminded 
him  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  his  refusal  would  be  his 
ex[)ulsion  from  the  school.  Stewart  still  refused,  and  said  he 
Would  appeal  to  the  Head  Master,  Dr.  Vaughan.  Before  he  could 
carryout  his  intention,  Platt  secured  an  interview  with  the  Doctor. 
Arcor(H)i(j  to  Platt's  statement,  v'liieh  ])r.  Vaiujlian  does  not 
the  Doctor  sanctioned  Platt's  administration  of  the 
l»unishment,  and  absolutely  refused  to  hear  Stewart’s  defence. 
At  Platt’s  particular  and  very  safe  request,  however,  Dr.  Vaughan 
received  a  call  from  Stewart,  V'hom  he  recommended  to  receive 
his  joiiiishmcnt ;  adding,  that  it  was  not  cowardly  to  submit  to 
any  infliction  under  constituted  authority !  Stewart  immedi¬ 
ately  resolved  to  go  to  Platt’s  room,  to  apologise  to  him  for  his 
retort,  and  to  .sul)niit  to  his  punishment.  But  here  he  was 
anticipated  by  Platt,  who  summoned  him  again  to  the  monitor’s 
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libnary,  where  all  the  monitors  were  assembled,  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  own  intentiona  The  scene  which  followed  must  l)e 
described  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  own  uncoiifmdided  worda  Indeed 
it  is  due  to  tlie  ingenuousness  of  tlie  young  sutierer,  to  irive  the 
account  in  the  terms  of  his  own  letter  to  the  Earl,  lie  savs: _ 

V 

‘When  1  saw  Dr.  Vaughan  he  was  cspcciallt/  (the  reader  will 

reeolleet  that  this  was  written  after  Stewart  had  sullhied  under  the 
cowardly  brutality  of  Platt,  whieh  Dr.  Vaughan  had  sanetioned.)  ‘and 
told  me  that  hi*  was  exeeedingly  sorry  that  1  should  have  i^ot  into  a 
mess  with  any  of  the  monitoi-s,  and  that  as  lar  as  he  heard,  I  was  to 
blame  in  what  1  had  said,  and  so  he  sliould  advise  me  to  take  the 
who])|)ing,  as  there  was  no  cowardice  in  taking  anything  from  a  leiral 
power.  And  so  I  went  away  with  the  determination  of  telling  Platt 
that  1  would  submit,  and  begging  his  ])ardon.  lie,  however,  antiei]>ated 
me,  and  sent  for  me  to  the  monitor’s  library  directly  after  dinner,  where 
lie  told  me  what  he  had  said  before  in  the  morning,  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  altered  my  determination  ?  1  told  him  that  1  had,  and  that  1 

would  submit,  lie  then  gave  me  thirty-one  cuts,  as  hard  as  ever  he 
could,  across  the  shoulder-blades,  with  a  eane  more  than  an  inch  in 
circumference,  for  whieh  he  paid  more  than  Is.  (Id.,  and  with  snehfinve 
that  he  had  to  sto})  almost  every  cut  to  bend  hack  the  eane.  it  was  so 
curled  back  with  the  violence  of  the  blow.  1  almost  fainted  during  it  ; 
•but  1  cannot  help  being  glad  that  J  managed  to  get  out  of  the  room 
without  making  the  slightest  movement  to  show  him  that  1  felt  his 
brutality.  I  was  imme<liately  taken  to  Mr.  Hewlett,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  never,  in  the  wdiole  course  of  his  life,  witnessed  such  an  unmanly 
and  brutal  outrage.  He  immediately  went  to  Dr.  Vaughan  ;  and  the 
coiiseipience  is  that  Platt  has  been  turned  down,  his  inonitorshij*  taken 
away,  and  he  himself,  1  hear,  obliged  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  (juarter. 
Would  you  believe  it  r  there  was  a  jdace  two  inches  broad  from  one 
arm  to  the  other,  as  black  as  ink,  as  if  1  had  been  stained.  ^Ir.  Hewlett 
said  that  my  arm  was  swollen  four  inches  above  its  natural  size.  1  shall 
Hot  be  able  to  go  into  school  again  till  Sunday ;  and  so  1  hope  to  write 
to-morrow  to  tell  you  any  little  thing  1  may  have  forgotten.  1  will  give 
you  my  wonl  of  honour  that  1  have  told  you  everything  imjiartiallv. 

The  surgeon’s  report  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway  is  as  follows: — 

.  ‘  Mr.  Hewlett,  the  surgeon  of  Harrow  School,  having  been  called 

upon  to  examine  the  injuries,  he  was  very  properly  desired  by  the  head 
master  to  furnish  Lord  (lalloway  with  acertilieate  of  his  son  s  condition; 
w  hich  he  did  in  the  follow  ing  terms  : — 

‘  Mv  Lohd—  1  have  been  reipiested  by  Dr.  ^  aiighaii  to  lorward  to 
your  lordship  my  report  of  the  injury  lately  received  by  your  lordship  s 
son,  Mr.  Stewart.  This  gentleman  came  to  my  house,  iu  eiunpany  wit  i 
a  school fi'llow,  on  Wednesday,  Xovember  23,  in  a  state  ot  great  >utlei- 
ing,  and  reipiested  me  to  look  at  his  back.  On  throw  ing  otf  the  shirt, 
1  found  the  whole  of  the  back  across  the  shoulders,  from  the  hi'rder  ol 
the  left  armjiit  to  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  one  eiitiiv 
bruises,  the  colour  varying  from  a  bright  red  to  a  deep  black.  Inrrt 
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was  one  tlee])ly  blaekcuecl  s]>ot  over  tlie  upper  and  broad  part  of  the 
shoulder,  eoverinii^  a  space  of  very  nearly  four  inches  square  by  ineasure- 
inent.  The  injury  he  had  received  was  suiliciently  severe  to  render  it 
neeessarv  for  Mr.  Sttnvart  to  *jfo  innnediately  to  the  sick  room,  wliere 
he  was  detained  until  the  followiui^  Sunday,  under  medical  treatment.* 

The  next  scene  in  this  disgusting  drama  opens  with  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Platt  to  his  father,  which  for  the  present  we  shall  tran¬ 
scribe  without  comment : — 

‘  Oil  the  afternoon  of  last  Tuesdav  1  was  jirosslv  insulted  on  the 
Football  Field  by  a  fellow  in  the  upper  fifth.  It  will  shorten  my  story 
if  I  give  you  his  name — Stewart.  The  language  used  was  such  as  at 
anv  tiint‘  or  jdace  would  have  calhnlfor  seven*  notice,  but  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  used  on  the  Football  Field,  where  the  position  of  a  monitor 
is  held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred,  and  to  the  head  of  the  game,  made  it  a 
serious  otlence.  The  next  morning  I  sent  for  Stewart  to  my  room,  and 
eventually  told  him  that  1  must  ])unish  him  there  for  an  atlront  otfered 
to  the  monitors  in  my  ])erson.  lie  then  said  that  he  should  refuse  to 
take  the  ])unishment  unless  I  forced  him  to  do  so.  I  warned  him  of 
the  inevitable  conseipience  of  persisting  in  his  refusal,  that  is  to  say, 
expulsion  from  the*  school ;  but  he  still  refused,  at  the  same  time  using 
insulting  language.  1  then  sent  him  away  for  the  time,  and  went  to 
Vaughan  to  ask  his  advice.  He  perfectly  apjiroved  of  all  1  had  done, 
and  even  refused  to  see  Stewart  upon  the  subject  until  I  asked  him  as 
a  favour  to  me  to  do  so,  in  order  that  1  might  give  him  every  chanco 
of  clearing  himself.  Upon  UaiK/han's  adcice,  1  punished  Sfewart 
before  tJte  monitors  in  the  afternoon.  The  punishment  I  inflicted 
upon  him  was  not  so  severe  as  1  have  known  to  be  inflicted  for  slighter 
offences.  Stewart  afterwards  went  to  Hewlett,  and  what  j^assed  between 
them  I  do  not  know,  but  Hewlett  then  went  to  Vaughan  and  told  him 
that  the  punishment  had  l>een  too  severe.  As  to  what  Hewlett  .said, 
\  aughaii  ackuowledgial  to  me  afterwards  that  he  did  not  at  all  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  Hewlett  used,  that  lie  knew 
that  he  had  said  that  something  must  be  a[)plied,  but  he  did  not  under- 
.staiul  what,  but  thought  it  must  he  something  only  applied  in  rather 
Severe  eases.  Upon  the  strength  of  these  thouglitSj  he  has  put  me 
down  eight  jdaees,  whereby  I  am  no  longer  a  monitor. 

‘  Innnediately  after  bis  doing  this,  I  tohl  him  that  I  should  write  to 
you,  and  tell  you  that  1  could  not  stay  here  after  this  quarter  in  a 
fMisition  of  (h'gnulation.  He  was  mo.st  urgent  in  urging  my  remaining 
in  the  school,  and  exjiressed  entire*  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in 
which  1  had  exercised  my  monitorial  authority  during  this  (juarter,  at 
the  same  time  leailing  me  to  believe  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
restore  me  to  my  [dace  at  the  beginning  of  next  ([uarter. 

‘  Strangely  enough,  after  this  he  has  filled  u[)  my  [dace  among  the 
monitors,  none  of  whom  leave  this  quarter,  and  1  therefore  do  not  see 
how  he  can  restore  me. 

‘  It  was  at  his  re([uest  that  I  deferred  writing  to  you  until  to-day, 

he  wished  me  to  think  over  the  matter  before  1  did  so.  My  opinion 
i-s  unaltered  ;  and  the  ex[)erienee  of  three  days  of  degradation  has  taught 
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me  that,  unless  in  compliance  ^vitll  your  express  wish,  1  could  not 
undertake  to  j^o  through  months  ol*  it. 

‘  Althou<jfh  my  j)ersonal  autliority  may  remain  the  same,  mv  moral 
injlueuce  in  tlie  school  must  be  im])aired  hy  it ;  and  nothiiu'  but 
restoration  to  my  own  place  a^ain  can  remedy  the  evil. 

‘  Vaughan  aeknowledi^es  to  me  that  his  reason  lor  i)unlshini^  me  so 
(.')  is,  not  that  he  thinks  that  I  deserve  it,  hut  that  he  fears 
lehat  '’"people  trill  saf  if  he  does  not.  This  moral  philosophy  remimls 
me  of  Paley’s  infidel  doctrine  of  ex[)edieney.’ 

On  the  receijjt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Baron  Platt  addressed  a  note 
to  Dr.  Vaughan,  the  most  material  part  of  wliicdi  is  as  follows: _ 

""  You  say  you  have  reason  to  know  that  my  son’s  conduct  was  di;;- 
a])})roved  of  by  his  brother  monitors.  To  this  their  own  eomluet  on 
tlie  occasion  allbrds  a  decisive  answer.  If  there  had,  in  fact,  been  anv 
excess  in  the  chastisement,  and  they  had  so  far  nei'leeted  their  duty  as 
to  omit  to  sto})  it,  they  would  have  lieen  equally  guilty  of  the  cxeess, 
and  eipialiy  res})onsible  for  its  eonseipienees.  V  hy  did  they  not  iutiT- 
fere  and  stoj)  the  chastisement  of  which  they  ar(‘  now  said  to  have 
dIsap])roved,  at  its  pro])er  limit?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Heeause, 
until  the  eontumaeious  boy,  smarting  with  resentment  and  th(‘  morti¬ 
fication  of  wounded  jiride,  had  walked  to  the  doctor,  shown  him  his 
brui.ses,  and  obtained  the  doctor's  formidable  jirognostieation  of  pro¬ 
longed  injury  (which,  however,  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  realized), 
they  did  not  eimsider  that  in  the  inllietion  the  pro})er  limit  had  been 
exceeded.  The  facts  as  Ihev  now  staml  satisfv  me  that  mv  son’s  eon- 
duet  was  unexee])tionable.  ]\lay  1,  therefore,  imjdore  you  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  for  the  sake  of  my  son,  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  for  the 
.vake  of  Harrow,  and,  with  sincere  resjiect  1  add,  for  the  sake  of  your¬ 
self.  AVe  are  all  liable  to  err.  Even  the  judges  of  the  land,  in  their 
anxious  and  single-minded  jmrsuit  of  justice,  often  err.  They  are 
always  too  happy  in  such  eases  to  eorreet  their  errors.  ^ly  son  has 
been  degraded,  1  think,  unjustly.’ 

The  publicity  thus  given  to  the  occurrences  at  Harrow  occa¬ 
sioned  a  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  Head  Master,  which 
to  our  great  regret,  but  doubtless  for  obvious  reasons,  has  not 
been  made  public.  It  led,  however,  to  Dr.  Vaughan's  published 
rejdy,  which  we  have  now  lying*  before  us. 

Having  thus  detaileil  the  facts  of  these  two  cases,  we  proceed 
to  make  a  few  comments  upon  them. 

AVith  res])cct  to  the  llugby  case,  our  first  sentiment  is  that  ot 
surprise,  that  any  parents  in  the  slightest  degree  consiilerate  for 
the  character  or  the  happiness  of  their  children,  should  be  toiind 
to  ])lace  them  in  such  a  den  of  cruelty,  there  to  incur  alternatel} 
the  guilt  of  tyrants,  and  the  misery  and  degradation  ot  suives. 
The  correspondent  of  the  ‘Daily  2^ews,'  who  first  exposed  tin.'' 
particular  outrage,  declares,  that  it  was  liy  no  means  an  excep¬ 
tional  case ;  that  similar  brutalities  are  of  common  occurrence, 
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but  that  tlie  poor  victims  dare  not  com|)lain,  and  that  none  of 
the  authorities  of  the  school  care  enough  about  the  matter  to 
roj)ress,  or  even  to  inquire  into  them. 

The  exj)0sure  of  this  particular  case,  however,  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  the  llugby  Petty  Sessions,  appears  to  have  produced  on 
the  Mead  ^taster  that  effect  which  a  little  publicity  invariably 
produces  on  the  principals  of  public  schools.  All  hands  are  piped 
up  in  a  })anic,  and  the  peccant  parties  are,  by  a  sort  of  cx  post 
facto  jurisprudence,  forthwith  Hogged,  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to 
*pro})itiate  the  god  of  casualty.  This  last  infliction  the  writer 
in  the  ‘Daily  News’  designates  as  No.  3,  in  his  ‘Series  of 
Bmtalities.’ 

‘  brutality.  No.  3,  is  enact od  by  the  masters,  who  have  no  means  of 
liKvting  one  act  of  cruelty  than  that  of  inflicting  another.  According 
to  the  ethics  of  Kngby,  atonement  is  made  for  Hinging  a  boy  into  the 
rivei  by  submitting  to  have  tlie  back  scored  by  a  rod.  Here,  surely, 
the  inatt(‘r  ought  to  have  ended  according  to  tlu‘  theory  of  the  Jlugby 
masters.  The  j)roblcm  was  to  turn  a  couple  of  young  tyrants  into  two 
merciful  young  Christians.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  su])posed 
to  be  attained  by  tbe  infliction  of  ])ain.  If  boys  woidd  not  be  good 
tempered,  and  gentle,  and  mild,  and  merciful,  when  their  backs  were 
smarting  from  recent  })unisbment,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  Kugby 
masters.  The  ex})criment,  it  must  be  allowed,  v\as  not  successful. 
The  two  boys  turned  out  into  tbe  marketqdace,  and  meeting  the 
j)erson  who  furnished  the  rej)ort  of  their  cruelty  towards  a  school¬ 
fellow  to  tlu*  ‘  Daily  News,’  they  violently  assaulted  him,  and  thus  com¬ 
mitted  brutality  No.  1.’ 

This  opens  an  important  and  a  difficult  question.  If  it  bo 
decided  that  corporal  chastistmient  should  in  no  case  whatever  be 
adopted  in  schools,  the  matter  is  of  course  dis])Osed  of.  Unless, 
however,  jdl  this  be  contended  for,  it  is  <lifficult  to  conceive  of  a 
case  which  seemed  more  stringently  to  require  its  ado])tion. 
Two  cowardly  bullies,  like  those  who  committed  the  as.saidt, 
would  of  course  be  utterly  insensible  to  reju’oof,  disgrace,  or  any 
similar  form  of  disci^dine,  wliich  to  high-minded  boys  would  be 
tar  more  terrible  than  bodily  pain.  Such  persons  as  these  have 
only  one  ])ortion  of  their  entire  nature  endued  with  sensibility, 
and  that  is  the  cuticle;  if,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  tliat  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  inflicted,  tlagellation  was  the  most  suitable,  if 
not  the  only  one  of  which  the  case  admitted.  To  meet  the 
demands  ot  justice,  in  our  opinion,  the  boys  sliould,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  ])een  soundly  whipped,  and  then  the  masters 
deposed,  ami  suj)erseded  by  others,  wdio  should  be  qualified  to 
educate  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen  without  making  sneaking 
mid  tortured  slaves  of  the  younger  classes,  and  barbarians  and 
blackguards  of  the  elder.  The  statement  of  the  ‘  Daily  New's,’  ‘the- 
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problem  was  to  turn  a  couple  of  youn^  tyrants  into  two  iiien  iful 
Cliristians/  seems  to  us  to  betray  singular  thouglitlessness.  The 
incidence  of  punislinient  is  on  the  conduct,  and  not  on  the  cha¬ 
racter.  The  intliction,  like  the  threat,  may  deter  from  the 
commission  of  guilt ;  but  neither  has  the  slightest  relevance  to 
the  conscience  and  the  spirit.  The  only  influence  of  punishment 
which  deserves  to  be  called  moral,  is  that  reformatory  discipline 
which,  under  certain  conditions  of  punishment,  as  that  of  com¬ 
parative  seclusion,  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  feelings  and 
the  conscience,  and  that  deterring  eftect  which,  by  checkim^ 
overt  acts  of  guilt,  removes  one  of  the  great  causes  of  crimes, 
which,  in  their  repetition,  necessarily  harden  the  heart.  No  man 
in  his  senses  would  ever  expect  an  early  conversion  from  a  flogging. 
It  may,  though  indirectly,  place  the  subject  in  a  more  tiivoiir- 
ablc  moral  condition,  and  even  that  in  most  cases  is  extremely 
doubtful;  while,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  South,  ‘You 
might  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  as  a  soul  to  Heaven  by  any 
such  means." 

Having  thus  touched  on  the  subject  of  fagging,  this  may  be 
the  proper  place  in  which  to  connect  it  with  the  monitorial 
system,  which  we  must  presently  examine,  and  in  doing  so  we 
must  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  the  tw’o  most  successful 
modem  head-masters  of  Rugby  and  Harrow. 

The  recent  occurrences  at  Hanow  and  Rugby,  which  we  have 
already  detailed,  has  induced  Lord  ralmerston  to  address  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  which,  as  we  liave  already  stated  witli 
regi’et,  does  not  aj)pear  ui)on  tlie  imblished  documents  l>efore 
us.  Dr.  Vaughan’s  printed  reply  is,  however,  now  liefore  us. 
The  Head  Master  of  Harrow'  chiefly  screens  what  w'e  must 
deliberately  designate  as  his  own  incapacity  and  misconduct 
behind  the  shield  of  Dr.  Aniohrs  name.  On  some  accounts, 
we  are  disposed  to  speak  with  great  reverence  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  natural  talents,  ot  gi'eat 
learning,  and  of  good  feeling,  will  not  now-  be  (piestioncd. 
That  he  was  a  profound  thinker,  we  utterly  deny ;  that  he  enter¬ 
tained,  as  a  consecpience  of  this  defect,  a  variety  ot  crotchets, 
rendered  the  more  mischievous  by  the  energy  of  his  character, 
w  e  believe  ;  and  that  he  w  as  in  all  main  respects  in  a  talse 
position,  we  are  pedectly  siitistied.  A  priest  himself,  by  the 
veiw’  terms  of  the  rubric  of  his  chiurch,  he  exploded  the  notion 
of  a  Christian  priesthood  ;  too  eaiuest  a  Protestant  for  his  posi¬ 
tion,  he  desiderated  the  popish  road-side  mementos  with  wliich 
he  luul  been  familiarized  by  his  continental  travels;  and  endowed 
wdth  not  only  natural  but  Christian  humanity,  he  siinctioned  and 
advocated  the  cowardly  and  abominable  system  ot  lagging.  LH 
us  look  at  the  broken  reed  on  which  Dr.  Vaughan  rests  the 
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weight  of  Ills  duliicss  and  infirmity.  Hear  Dr.  Arnold  first,  on 
^Cor|xual  Piinisliment/  ‘Corporal  punishment,  it  is  said,  is 
detnading.  I  well  know  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression  ; 
it  originates  in  that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence 
which  is  neitlier  reasonable  nor  Cliristian,  but  essentially  bar¬ 
barian.  It  visited  Europe  in  former  times  with  all  the  curses 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of 
Jacobinism.' 

Of  this  dictum  Dr.  Vaughan  makes  full  use,  and  speaks  of 
*  modern  notions  of  personal  dignity,  and  modern  habits  of  pre¬ 
cocious  manliness,'  adding  a  reference  to  ‘a  few  cases  of  excep¬ 
tional  excess  in  the  intlictioii  of  such  punishment,'  to  which 
we  shall  refer  hereafter.  Dr.  Vaughan  next  comes  to  the 
monitorial  system, — 

‘Tliere  are,’  he  says,  ‘in  every  [)ul)lic  school,  certain  minor 
oftences,  against  manners  rather  tlian  against  morals — faults  of  turbu¬ 
lence,  rudeness,  ofiensive  langiuigc,  annoyance  of  others,  |K‘tty  o])])ression 
and  tyranny,  Ac. — wliieh,  as  ])ublie  schools  an?  at  present  constituted, 
lie  ordinarily  out  of  the  cognizance  of  the  Masters,  and  might,  so  far 
as  the^  are  concerned,  he  committed  with  imj)unitv.  Even  some 
graver  faults  might,  with  due  j)reeautions  against  discovery,  long 
escape  the  eye  of  a  really  vigilant  Master.’ 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  undeniable  passage  in  Dr.  Vaughan’s 
pamphlet.  Under  the  merely  prefunctory  superintendence  ob¬ 
served  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  we  can  well  imagine  that  not  only 
minor,  but  the  gravest  offences,  might  be  habitually  committed 
without  ever  vexing  his  soul  or  reaching  his  ejir.  But  here,  too, 
he  hides  behind  the  aegis  of  Arnold,  and  cites  a  passage  which 
many  of  the  admirers  of  the  latter  will  read  with  a  blush. 


‘  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Masters  form,  or  can  form,  this  govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Masters  for  the 
j)uq)ose ;  for,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  home  government, 
the  hoys  should  he  as  mueh  divided  as  they  are  at  their  res|)eetive 
homes.  There  should  he  no  greater  number  of  schoolfellows  living 
under  one  ^Master  than  of  hrotliers  commonly  living  under  one  j)arent: 
nay,  the  number  should  he  less,  imismuch  as  there  is  wanting  that 
bond  of  natural  affection  which  so  greatly  facilitates  domestic  govern¬ 
ment,  and  gives  it  its  j)eculiar  virtue.  Even  a  father  with  thirty  sons, 
all  below  the  age  of  manlaxHl,  and  above  childhood,  would  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  govern  them  efieetually — how  much  less  can  a  Master 
govern  thirtv  hovs,  with  no  natural  bond  to  attach  them  either  to  him 
or  to  one  another !  He  may  indeed  superintend  their  government  of 


one  another;  he  may  govern  them  through  their  own  governors ;  hut 
to  govern  them  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time  effectively,  is,  I 
Ixdieve,  im]Mjssihle.  And  lienee,  if  you  have  a  large  /vo^r/vZ/yiy-sehool, 
you  cannot  have  it  adequately  governed  without  a  system  of  fagging.’ 
' — Dr.  Arnold,  as  above,  page  372. 
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^^I^ggislniess  of  a 

^vJ.icl.  hi.s  a.hniuistrat.ion  ot  Hnritv  l?n?  • 

j>^<Uy  writes  his  en.lorsenKn.t  up"  :  ^Tl' 

Hence,  he  says,  ‘  arises  tl.e  ohl  custoi  of  f.  • 
lueinento  of  monitorial  authority  *  *  *  '*5  a 

assertion  of  monitorial  j.ower.’  Now  it  1,^1  ® V 
inquire  what  is  involved  in  this  system  if  ""portant  to 
sanctioned?  It  involves  the  daily  practice  ofTl’" 

"listing  tyranny,  and  the  most  rrnli;.  ^  i  ”  ^  dis- 

llic  soiis  of  soiiticme,,  to  Ijo”  siibiccto,l  ’i;  i  T“  for 

•oust  at  least  be  .m  t"  s  ‘S 

KogLyaoJ  of 

■"ST“  ‘I-”';?  "”0  '"O'oory  t 

''iider  circumstances  precise  v  Slar''^"‘  i ' 
given  in  our  account^of  7lato  f 

niiothercasewhicTlled  at  Ilughy;  ivhile  in 

pid.hc  schools,  a  fag  was  punished 

and  \ve  liave  tlie  te.stiiiionv  of  flip  ^  l^nccd  upon  a  tiro 

tliat  he  did  in  a  fc^  days  f^m^  t L  f^f ^ I 
'i  he  case  came  before  a  coronor’ •  ‘  '  “paries  he  received, 

of  the  school  authorities  was  ^"‘^agli  the  influence 

ease.s,  from  their  very  flamaiicv  n*"V*^*^  Imshed.  Nueii 

who  can  tell,  or  even  iimmine^Vh^  known ;  hut 

and  tortures  which  haimeirat  Hn.  ‘ f"^‘-‘''»gs>  'legradations, 

sysCoo"  I'olwocii  ll.c  nioiiitoiiol 

tigliting  as  ah  ta.m  ^  have  mentioned 

of  ours!  who  iiad  ;r.  a 

in  crossin"  the  idav  oToif  'l"'  Hugby,  told  us,  that 

will  not  sPirtle  oni•^hd" 

iicssod  one  of  iIipqp  r  *  .  /•  ^  iiiontioning  Ins  name),  he  wit- 

bad  been  proceediu"  fm”'^/""+  ^“‘’oaiders,  which  he  muierstood 
remonstra  ed  wh  ?i,.;  “‘r’* 

brntahtierilnruas  of  Permission  of  such 

I'l'cvcnt  them  as  tin*  reply  that  it  was  impossihle  to 

anotht'r  of  our'md  )■"  ‘^'^’"'pany  with  a  harristcr,  educated  at 

oMe  dis.ht  U  1  1  hr'"’  "  tohl  us,  to  our  unspeak- 

tliho h;  one  f  ;*f  ya‘"‘g  ga>“l '»>an, 

ot  one  ot  the  most  respected  noblemen  iii  die  British 
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peerage,  who,  after  fighting  for  an  liour  and  three-quarters,  died 
u]K)n  the  ground.  He  stated  tliat  he  carried  off  the  corpse  upon 
his  shoulders ;  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the 
newspapers,  which  had  re])orted  that  he  luul  plied  him  with 
brandy,  whereas,  he  said,  he  had  only  bathed  his  hands  with 
brandy  when  they  were  too  much  swollen  to  allow  of  his  clenching 
his  fists ! 

Even  Dr.  Vaughan  seems  to  be  aware  that  some  supervision 
over  the  members  of  a  public  school  is  necessary  when  they  are 
away  from  the  master's  class-room,  but  his  observations  on  this 
subject  are  so  utterly  silly,  that  had  we  not  seen  his  name  on 
the  title-page  of  his  pamphlet,  we  should  have  attributed  them 
to  one  of  the  youngest  boys  in  the  school,  provided,  of  course, 
that  he  was  not  a  fag. 


‘  You  may  ado])t  what  might  with  0(|ual  jn’opriety  be  called  the 
foreign  sehool,  or  the  private  school,  system.  You  may  create  a  body 
of  uslicrs,  masters  of  a  lower  order,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
follow  boys  into  their  hours  of  recreation  and  rest,  avowedly  as  s}>ies, 
coercing  Ireedom  of  speech  and  action,  or  re])orting  to  their  superior 
what  such  ol)servation  has  gleaned.  This  is  consistent  and  intelligible. 
Ibiinous  to  that  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  great  glory  of  an 
English  puldic  school — its  free  development  of  character,  its  social 
expansiveness,  in  short,  its  liberty.^ 


Free  development  of  character! — Social  expansiveiiess  !  — 
Litterty  I  With  an  honest  desire  to  avoid  the  use  of  intemperate 
language  towards  gentlemen  occupying  such  a  ])osition  as  Dr. 
Vaughan’s,  can  we,  after  the  details  previously  |)ublished  respect¬ 
ing  Harrow  School,  designate  this  otherwise  than  as  a  most  im¬ 
pudent  affront  to  the  common-sense  of  society  ?  Elder  boys,  it 
appears,  are  to  supplement  a  head  master’s  laziness ;  armed 
with  his  authority  and  his  cane,  to  engage  with  their  fellows  at 
foot-ball  or  cricket,  on  the  ordinary  terms  of  the  game;  to  violate, 
at  their  arbitrary  will,  all  the  recognised  laws  of  play;  to  charge 
on  their  schoolfellows  falsehood  and  unfairness  ;  and  if  a  word 
of  remonstrance  is  uttered,  to  indict  a  brutal  ]mnishment  on 
the  high-minded  boy  who  incurs  their  displeasure;  and  this  for 
tne  sake  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  our  ]niblic  schools,  and 
tor  its  free  development  of  character,  its  social  ex])ansiveness, 
in  short,  its These  are  the  principles  of  moral  educa¬ 
tion  entertained  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School. 
In  all  such  cases,  however  gross  tlie  injustice  and  tyranny  (d’ 
the  b(>y  who  bears  the  function  of  monitor,  he  does  not  hesitate 
te  constitute  him  the  ])laintiff,  the  jury,  the  jinlge,  and  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  to  the  very  to})  of  his  tyrannical  bent. 

Dr.  V  aughau  condenms  the  em|)loyment  of  subordinate  mast<*rs 
to  su})erintend  the  boys  out  of  sciiool  hours  as  a  system  of 
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espionncKjCy  under  which  the  superiiitendent  would  be  hated  hv 
the  boys  lui  a  spy  ;  but  does  Dr.  Vaughan  think  it  impossible  that 
high-ininded  men  might  be  selected  as  subordinate  masters— 
men  w  ith  sufficient  ])ersonal  dignity  and  self-respect  even  to  join 
in  the  amusements  of  their  pupils  without  damage  to  their 
authority,  and,  by  the  union  of  gentleness,  authority,  and  (jiiiet 
remonstrance,  to  chasten  their  characters,  while  they  insured 
their  respectful  affection  ?  If  Dr.  Vaughan  cannot  imagine  nieu 
so  qualified,  w^e  can.  But,  forsooth,  even  the  monitors  themselves 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  function  of  reporting  misconduct  to 
the  master,  but  must  be  entrusted  with  the  cane,  to  be  used  at 

their  own  discretion  ;  otherwise,  he  tells  us,  they  w  ould  siiv _ 

‘  We  did  not  come  here  to  be  ushers;’  but  it  does  not  occur  to 
this  short-sighted  man  that  a  generous  boy  like  young  Stewart 
(for  exanqde),  whose  nobility  of  l>ehaviour,  by  the  way,  deserves 
the  highest  praise,  and  casts  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Platt  together  into 
the  shade  and  slough  of  absolute  idebeianism,  might  also  exclaim, 
under  the  impulse  of  a  higher  virtue — ‘  I  did  not  come  here  to 
be  a  Jack  Ketcli.’ 

Dr.  Vaughan  intimated  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Palmemton,  that 
this  system  shall  not  be  changed  while  he  is  head  master  of  Harrow. 
We  rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  as  tliis  detestable  state  of  things  will 
inevitably  be  blown  away  l)efore  the  blast  of  popular  censure,  the 
public  will  be  riil  of  a  nuuster  as  naturally  and  incurably  incuni- 
petent  to  govern  Harrow  School  as  he  is  to  occupy  the  Woolsack 
or  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic. 

Notliing  can  be  conceived  more  lamentable  in  its  w  ay  than  this 
late  affair  at  Harrow,  the  details  of  which  have  been  given  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article.  The  monitorial  system  had 
existed,  it  appears,  before  Dr.  ATuighan’s  accession  to  office,  though 
previously  ignored.  It  was,  however,  thenceforth  recognised  and 
legalized  by  his  own  regulations;  and  under  these  the  j>retended 
offience  w  as  committed.  Its  particulars,  by  an  exceidion,  and  w  hich 
from  the  evidence  Wixs  occasioned  by  tlie  private  ill-w  ill  ot  the 
monitor,  Platt,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  were  made  known  to  Dr.  Vaughan. 
He  sanctioned  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  by  Platt,  aiul  re¬ 
commended  submission  to  Stewart.  All  the  monitors  w  ere  present, 
all  consented  to  the  infliction,  and  not  one  uttered  a  wonl  ot 
remonstrance  against  the  prolonged  brutality  of  the  execution. 
The  injuries  inflicted  necessitated  a  surgical  report,  and  uinh  r  all 
the  torture  of  the  punishment,  young  Stewart  pens  a  letter  to  his 
father,  in  w  hich  he  says  that  Dr.  Vaughan  was  ‘  excessively  kind 
to  him  in  the  interview'.  An  apologist  in  the  ‘  Tinie.s’  declares 
that  this  .severity  must  have  been  an  exce])tional  ease,  and  yet, 
with  singular  obtuseness  of  logic.  add.s,  that  if  the  sufferer,  instead 

gentleman,  had  been  named  Stubbs  or  Grubbs, 


of  being  a 


young  ^ 
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tlie  matter  never  would  have  come  before  the  public.  This  of 
itself  iin})lies,  especially  as  coming  from  a  public  school  boy,  that 
such  occurrences  are  common.  We  have  already  taken  occasion 
to  observ  e,  that  the  very  paucity  of  evidence  as  to  cruelties  ])rac- 
tised  in  monastic  institutions  constitutes  a  reason  for  a  searching 
and  authoritative  supervision ;  and  we  say  again,  that  the  same 
surveillance  is  ecpially  required  in  our  j>ublic  schools.  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  late  debate,  ex})ressed  his  conviction  that  no 
English  gentleman  would  sutier  his  children  to  be  ill  treated  ;  and 
yet  here  is  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  forced  through  a 
stream  in  November,  and  then  thrashed  while  being  dragged  by 
the  hair  of  his  head ;  and  the  son  of  a  British  peer  caned  by  a 
brutal  monitor  until  he  is  necessarily  confined  to  his  bed  for  days, 
and  had  his  health  bt^en  delicate,  would  probably  have  carried 
his  injuries  to  an  early  grave. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  young  tyrant  in  this  latter  case, 
further  than  to  say  that  he  can  only  be  juotected  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  liis  youth,  and  the  hateful  infiuences  under  which  he 
has  been  educated,  from  the  lasting  punishment  of  exjmlsion  from 
all  respectable  society.  His  shabl)y  apology  for  an  apology  to 
Nr.  Stewart,  which  he  requested  him  to  burn  as  soon  as  he  had 
read  it,  stamps  his  character  at  once  as  unutterably  mean,  while 
the  reply  of  young  Stewart,  desiring  to  stand  with  him  on  the 
same  terms  as  before,  evinces  a  generosity  which  is  to  our  minds 
exceedingly  touching.  Of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Platt  and 
Dr.  V  aiiglian,  we  can  scarcely  trust  ourselves  to  speak  freely. 
The  J  udge  at  once  accepts  the  ex-partc  statement  of  his  son, 
declares  his  conduct  as  unexceptionable,  and  uses  language  to  the 
Head  ^Faster  with  respect  to  his  degradation  from  the  monitor- 
ship,  which  can  only  be  intery)reted  as  a  courteous  threat.  We 
hear,  sometimes,  a  panegyric  peculiarly  British,  on  what  is  called 
the  judicial  mind — a  purity  of  judgment  incapable  of  personal 
bias — which  alone  b(‘fits  the  ermine  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Bench.  But  how  can  this  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Baron  Platt,  who 
at  once  rushes  into  the  lists  in  favour  of  the  aggi-essor,  and 
designates  the  victim  as  ‘  a  contumacious  boy,  smarting  with 
resentment  and  the  mortification  of  wounded  pride  \  on  which 
the  Earl  comments,  with  his  accustomed  gentleness,  ‘that  he  was 
a  generous  boy,  “smarting,"’  indeed,  but  not  “  witli  resentment,” 
and  “wounded,”  indeed  (though  short  of  “mortification""),  but 
not  with  “  ]mde."" "  Our  readers  will  probably  hope  that  they 
may  never  be  brought  before  Mr.  Baron  Platt  in  a  case  of  brutal 
assault,  except,  indeed,  as  criminals,  in  which  case  they  may  hope 
to  l)e  ilismissed  from  court  as  of  uuexcej)tionable  character. 

Of  Dr.  Vaughan"s  conduct  throughout  this  disgusting  case,  we 
feel  it  difficult  to  speak  in  such  terms  as  fall  witliin  tlie  limits  ot 
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fair  and  honourable  criticism.  He  first  sanctions,  and,  by  his 
authoritative  limitations,  prescribes  the  system  under  which  these 
abominations  are  ])ractised,  which,  as  we  are  told  by  their  de¬ 
fenders,  would  have  been  confined,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  others 
to  the  precincts  of  Harrow,  had  the  victim  been  a  ‘  8tul>bs’  or  a 
‘  Grubbs.’  He  hears  the  nominal  ofience,  which  had  it  been 
committed  against  any  other  player  in  the  game  would  have  been 
no  ofience  at  all.  He  declines  to  liear  the  defence  ;  he  sanctions 
the  infiiction  of  an  unlimited  punishment  by  a  tyrannical  coxcomb 
who  in  his  letter  to  his  father  only  condescends  to  name  him  as 
‘  Vaughan’  (a  piece  of  puppyism  which,  though  Hr.  Baron  Platt 
does  not  notice  it,  deserved  a  sound  a}>])lication  of  the  birch) ; 
he  then  degiades  Platt  for  the  very  act  he  had  sanctioned,  and 
next,  if  Platt  is  to  be  believed,  assured  him  that  he  punishecl  him 
not  because  he  thought  he  deserved  it,  but  solely  from  regard  to 
what  people  might  say.  We  say,  ‘  if  Platt  is  to  be  believed;’ 
but  we  must  remember  that  he  had  probably  been  himself  a  fag, 
and  that  servitude  and  degTadation  are  the  natural  parents  of 
falsehood.  This  may  be  a  lie,  and  Dr.  Vaughan  may  not  have  so 
utterly  disgraced  himself  as  to  have  adopted  this  contemjdible 
shift.  If  Platt  has  not  been  guilty  of  the  most  direct  and 
calumnious  falsehood.  Dr.  Vaughan  ought  immediately  to  be 
de])0sed  from  the  heiid  mastership  of  Harrow  School. 

And  now,  to  review  the  case  in  a  few  words ; — what  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  the  system  of  our  public  schools  (for  we  are  taught 
by  the  best  evidence  supplied  by  the  London  press  to  believe  that 
the}^  are  all  alike)  must  necessarily  impress  on  the  rising  gentry 
and  ai’istocracy  of  this  country?  We  suggest  the  aiisv/cr without 
hesitation.  From  ten  years  old  to  fourteen,  mentid  degradation, 
cowardice,  and  duplicity  ;  thence  to  eighteen,  selfishness,  cruelty, 
and  despotism.  An  advocate  in  the  ‘  Times’  declares  that  they 
have  produced  our  brightest  ornaments  in  Church  and  State.  In 
a  few  select  instances  we  grant  this  to  be  true  ;  but  we  think  it 
capable  of  demonstration  that  their  eminence  was  in  spite  of  their 
training,  and  not  in  conseiiuence  of  it  One  of  the  greatest  men 
of  this  generation  has  recorded  his  opinion  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
Review,'  that  feebleness  of  intellect  and  contractedness 
general  principles  are  the  characteristics  of  the  students  ot  oiir 
universities,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  mainly  supplied  by  our 
public  schools.  Of  our  universities  we  say  nothing.  e  well 
recolket  the  pccidiar  expression  of  countenance  with  wdiich  John 
Foster  once  designated  them  to  us  Jis  the  ‘  stairy  eyes  cd  Euroj)e, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  them  as  the  most 
useless  corporations,  as  compaied  w  ith  their  bulk  and  ])retension, 
in  the  whole  civilized  wwld.  But  against  their  nurseries,  the 
public  schools,  w  e  must  bring  a  heavier  charge ;  their  system 
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operating  on  the  more  plastic  mind  of  youth  is,  as  at  present  con¬ 
stituted,  only  fitted  to  create  a  character  of  servility  and  selfish¬ 
ness  ;  tyranny  in  the  state,  represented  by  the  judge  who  said 
that  ‘  the  peo})le  had  notliing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them/ 
and  by  the  boroughmongering  duke,  who  declared  ‘  he  might  do 
what  he  would  with  his  own  /  while  in  the  Church,  commencing 
with  a  sneaking  servitude,  and  going  on  to  an  unmanly  despotism, 
it  matures  the  character  of  a  Laud,  a  Bonner,  and  a  Horsley ; 
fostering  all  the  passions  wliich  the  Christian  religion  condemns, 
and  inciting  to  acts  over  which  it  hangs  the  denunciations  of  a 
righteous  retribution. 

O 


Art.  VIII. — A  Bill  to  Mal^e  Better  Provision  for  the  Management  of 
EpUcopal  and  Capitidar  Estates. 

2.  A  Bill  to  Relieve  the  Clergg  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  Resident  in  the  Colonies,  from  any  Disahility  as  to  the 
Holding^  of  Jleetings  in  such  Colonies  for  the  Regulation  of 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs  therein. 

d.  A  Bill  to  Continue  Her  Majesty^  s  Commission  for  Building  New 
Churches. 

■k  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Law  Relating  to  Ministers^  Money  and  the 
Church  Temporalities  {Irelaml)  Act. 
o.  A  Bill  to  Jlake  Eurthcr  Provision  for  the  Good  Government  and 
Extension  of  the  Z^niversity  of  Oxford  and  of  the  Colleges  therein. 
Bills  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  Session  1854*. 

Up  to  the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing,  there  have  been 
^hiring  this  pre.sent  session  fifty-four  divisions  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Twenty-six  of  them  have  l)een  taken  on  eccle¬ 
siastical  (questions,  and,  in  all,  the  government  has  voted  agaimst 
the  side  of  religious  liberty.  In  many  of  these  divisions  they 
liave  been  left  in  a  minority  by  their  ordinary  supporters,  and 
have  been  saved  from  defeat  by  the  more  congenial  temperament 
of  the  opposition  members.  Such  was  the  case,  for  instance,  in 
the  divisions  on  the  mini.sters’  money  (juestion  ;  in  one  only  of 
wliich,  out  of  seven,  a  severe  whip  of  their  immediate  satellites, 
and  a  friendly  rescinding  of  their  former  votes  on  the  part  of 
Messrs.  W.  Brown,  Sir  B.  Hall,  W.  O.  Stanley,  R.  A.  Thicknesse, 
and  James  Whatman,  obtained  for  them  a  majority  of  two  without 
counting  their  Herbyite  supporters. 

A  or  can  we  recognise  the  measures  of  the  goveniment  as 
founding  any  more  satisfactory  claim  than  their  votes,  to  the 
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support  ^vhicll  dissenting  members  have  hitlierto  rendered  them 
as  freely,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  we  rather  think  more  reliahlv 
than  any  other  section  of  members  on  the  liberal  side  of  the 
House.  Remembering  what  ])assed,  and  what  is  passing,  witli 
reference  to  the  Charitable  Trusts  and  Canadian  Clergy  Reserves 
Acts,  and  the  Dissenters  ^larriages  and  Chapels’  Registration 
Bills  of  last  session,  and  the  Irish  Ministers’  Money  Bill,  the 
Colonial  Clergy  Reserv'es  Bill,  the  Church  Building  Acts  Con¬ 
tinuance  Bill,  the  Oxford  Reform  Bill,  and  Lord  Blandford’s  Epis¬ 
copal  and  Capitular  Estates  Bill — we  cannot  yet  say  anybody’s 
Church-rate  Abolition  Bill — of  this  session,  remembering  all  this,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  the  declaration  of  a  dissenting 
M.P.  high  in  general  confidence :  ‘  The  coalition  government  is 
formed  upon  the  basis  of  giving  the  dissenters  nothing;  and  I 
am  glad  it  is  so,  for  that  tells  us  what  we  have  to  do.’ 

\Ve  have  commented  upon  some  of  these  measures  as  occasion 
brought  them  into  our  monthly  summaries.  But  it  will,  we 
think,  place  beyond  cavil  the  view  which  we  are  desirous  to  lay 
before  our  readers  of  the  actual  relations  between  the  government 
and  the  dissenters,  if  we  now  shortly  state  the  points  in  each 
together. 

The  Charitable  Trusts  Act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  necessaiy* 
measure.  We  would  have  consented  that  there  should  he  no 
exemptions  from  it.  We  mean,  deliberately,  that  we  should 
have  been  willing,  in  order  to  avoid  difficulty,  that  even  such 
cases  should  have  been  included  as,  although  not  within  the 
mischief  to  be  remedied,  were  brought  within  the  Act  by  the 
unavoidable  exigencies  of  language.  But  if  there  were  to  he 
exemptions,  they  should  be  framed  upon  a  recognisable  prin¬ 
ciple,  and,  subject  to  the  above  limitation,  should  be  conceded 
to  all  the  cases  within  it.  Now  we  have  received  commu¬ 
nications  from  many  dissenters,  whose  cases  are  evidently  but 
types  of  a  class,  and  who  noAv  find  themselves  uncovered  by  the 
rigid  narrowness  of  the  provisions  introduced  on  their  behalf. 
Mean w’hile,  all  the  Roman-catholic  foundations  in  the  kingdom  are 
exempted  in  the  lump  for  tw  o  years,  wdth  the  understanding  that 
tliey  may,  during  that  period,  legislate  themselves  w  holly  out  of  the 
Act.  We  are  not  anxious  to  make  complaint  that  in  the  first  printed 
the  bill  London  University  w  as  not  named,  like  Durham,  .along  w  ith 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  had  hardly  then  .acquired  the  position 
wliich  rendered  it  likely  to  be  recollected  by  the  draftsmen  of  acts 
of  parliament;  .and,  indeed,  it  is  still,  unlike  Durh.am,only  a  govern¬ 
ment  board.  But  its  claim  to  ecpi.ality  was  represented  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  a  memorial  signed  by  most  of  the  College  ‘Heao^ 
and  w’as  immediately  recognised,  with  his  expressed  appl‘o^a 
and  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  VV  ben, 
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however,  the  exemption  clause  came  up  in  the  Commons,  London 
University  and  its  Colleges  were  again  struck  out,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Solicitor-General,  without  notice  to  tlie  House,  and  without 
coinmunication  to  the  memorialists.  Upon  urgent  remonstrances, 
Lord  Aberdeen  ottered  to  restore  tlie  University,  but  not  the 
Colleges.  The  otter  was  declined,  and  the  government  only 
gained  their  point  by  the  aid  of  the  Derbyite  benches.  Now,  the 
catholic  seminaries,  it  will  l>e  observed,  are  ])rovided  for  by  the 
two  years’  clause  ;  and  in  asserting  our  belief  that  this  policy  was 
expressly  aimed  at  the  dissenting  colleges,  we  speak  of  that  in 
which  we  were  at  the  time  personally  engaged,  and  in  which  our 
coininimications  were  so  direct  and  distinct  as  to  warrant  us  in 
now  declining  to  accept  any  denial  of  the  animus  we  have  im¬ 
puted.  The  hostile  interference  originated  with  a  former  colleague 
4»f  Lord  John  llusseH’s,  now  a  leading  senator  of  London 


University. 

The  passage  of  the  Canadian  Clergy  Reserves  Act  lijxsbeen 
frcipiently  since  referred  to  as  a  painful  story.  Introduced  by 
Sir  W.  ^iolesworth  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  conceding  to  the 
colony  the  control  of  its  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  its  other  affairs, 
and  freeing  the  mother  country  from  all  further  liability  as  well 
as  control  therein,  it  was  afterwards  altered  by  Lord  John 
Russell  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  colonial  clergy  an 
imperial  guarantee.  The  discovery  that  this  gTiarantee  was 
invalitl  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  saved  the  bill  on  the 
third  reading.  M  r.  Gladstone,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  stated 
his  1  )elief  that  the  Colonial  Legislature  would  not  secularize  the 
clergy  reserves.  We  must  now  add  the  information  of  complaints 
recently  received  in  this  country  from  a  resjionsible  source,  of  a 
l>rubably  successful  attempt  on  the  2)art  of  the  colonial  office  to 
verify  this  belief.  An  union  is  being  effected,  as  is  understood 
under  its  auspices,  between  the  Episcopalian  and  Catholic  p.arties 
in  the  Canadian  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  late 
act  from  being  carried  out  by  the  colony. 

‘  When  Lysander  found  the  lion’s  skin  too  short,  he  eked  it 
out  with  a  fox’s.’  The  hold  which  the  tractarian  party  in  the 
Church  have  obtiiinedof  the  colonial  pulj)it  has  proved  fatal, by  the 
jealousy  it  has  aw^akeued  at  home,  to  all  the  Protean  efforts  of  Hr. 
Gladstone  to  obtain  for  them  legislative  power.  From  1 850  down¬ 
wards  >ve  have  waded,  somewhat  painfully,  through  all  Mr.  (Jlad- 
stone’s  bishops’  ainl  clergy  bills,  and  all  tlie  debates  upon  them. 

e  cannot  complain  that  our  labour  was  unprofitable,  for  we  are 
conscious  of  having  obtained  by  means  of  it  a  distincter  conception 
ot  the  character  of  Bottom’s  dream.  ‘  It  was  past  the  wit  of  man 
to  find  out  what  it  was  like.’  The  measure  now  before  the  House 


comprises  as  much  bewilderment  in  its  solitary  section  as  all  the 
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multitudinous  provisoes  of  its  ])redecessors  together.  It  professes  to 
enable  the  metropolitans  and  clergy  of  colonial  dioceses  to  meet 
and  agree  upon  regidations,  &c. ;  but  such  regulations  are  to 
have  no  force  by  virtue  of  the  act  which  authorizes  their  ]x\ssiiifr 
It  seems  to  have  had  all  the  effect  upon  the  House  that  Sin 
is  represented  as  producing  u])on  the  heavenly  host.  At  first 
it  was,  we  believe,  in  some  danger  of  being  passed  from  the 
api)arent  impossibility  of  its  being  otherwise  than  hannh‘ss.  At 
length  suspicion  was  awakened,  and  several  gentlemen  tried  their 
hands  at  rendering  the  bill  innocuous.  ISir  John  Pakin^^on  on 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Dunlop,  ^Ir.  Miall,  and  Mr.  \V.  J.  F(>x"on  the 
other,  framed  clauses  which,  if  carried,  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  take  all  the  virtue  (or  vice)  out  of  the  measure.  To 
Mr.  Dunlop  belongs  the  merit  of  an  exact  perception  and  an 
artistic  avoidance  of  the  point  of  danger.  TJte  </ran(f  ceil  of  fkc 
hill  vont(it<ts  in  its  'ivtn'ds.  No  Act  of  Parliament  has  up  to 
this  time  recognised  a  colonial  ‘  metropolitan'  or  ‘  diocese/  nor, 
consetpiently,  a  colonial  Inshop,  having,  as  such,  territorial  juris¬ 
diction  by  law  ;  nor,  consecpiently,  an  Established  Church  in  the 
colonie.s.  The  passing  of  a  measure  using  these  terms  would 
liave  been  a  legislative  recognition  of  its  existence,  which  time 
and  events  would  develop  at  leisure.  Mr.  Dunlop  proi)nsed  to 
strike  out  the  technical  words,  and  to  re])lace  them  by  (“cpiivalont 
exjwessions,  differing  only  in  not  carrying  with  them  the  force  of 
a  veclnna  arils.  It  had  also  been  observed  that,  altliough  the 
regulations  of  the  new  colonial  synods  were  not  to  be  hfv\  they 
would  undo\d)tedly  be  h’c/al,  so  that  bishops  could  act  under  their 
sanction  in  a  wav  from  which  the  verv  arbitrariness  of  their  pre- 
sent  p(nver  precludes  them  ;  and  the  avowed  authorshi})  ot  the 
measure  among  the  colonial  t'piscopate  justitied  the  assumption 
that  one  great  object  of  the  bill  was  to  render  the  bishops  power 
})ractically  usable.  To  meet  this  double  danger,  ^Ir.  Miall  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  rendering  nugatory  any  act  done  by  the 
lushop  by  virtue  of  any  synodical  regidation.  .Mr.  Dunloj)  has, 
we  hope,  ))ractically  succeeded.  He  certainly  had  the  House 
distinctly  with  him  upon  the  point  of — No  Established  Church 
in  the  Colonies.  The  other  amendments  have  yet  to  he  dis¬ 
cussed.  But  it  has  needed  all  the  watchfulness  ot  our  members 
merely  to  be  in  a  condition  to  opj)ose  a  measure  for  establishing 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies,  and  enormoTisly  increasing 
its  powers;  and  this  just  at  tlie  moment  when  I^ord  John  llusscll 
is  telling  jmblic  meetings  of  his  gratiheation  in  that  the  colonies 
are  now  lieing  left  to  themselves,  and  that  all  interference  tioni 
the  home  government  is  at  an  end. 

With  respect  to  the  Dissentt‘rs’  ^Marriage  ami  Chapel  l\egi>tia- 
tion  Bills,  we  think  dissenters  can  hardlv  be  aw'are  of  the  points 
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involved  in  them.  Lord  John  Russell,  it  will  he  remembered, 
withdrew  them  at  the  close  of  last  session  on  the  i^ound  of 
‘  diiheulties’ having  arisen.  It  w’as  then  understood  that  objec¬ 
tion  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarians  to  being  compelled 
to  register  themselves  by  their  distinctive  denominational  name, 
and  tliat  they  objected  to  tlie  bills  passing  at  all  on  the  ground 
tliat  the  title  ‘  Rrotestaut  Dissenters'  w'as  suthcient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  law^ — a  view  of  the  case,  wdiich,  wdieii  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  undoubtedly  did  not  command  much  of  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  Further  communications  have  satisfied  us,  and  >ve  think 
will  enable  us  to  satisfy  our  reailers,  that  in  wdiatever  shape  the 
objection  may  have  been  taken,  the  princi])le  of  it  lies  much 
deeper.  The  objection  is  n'ally  one  of  evidence.  With  what¬ 
ever  safeguard  it  be  necsssary  to  surround  the  marriage  ceremony, 
it  is  all  important  that,  that  ceremony  once  p('rfornu.‘d,  its  proof 
shall  ])e  easy  and  indisputable.  Tims  only  can  you  secure  the 
peace  of  families  and  the  due  succession  to  property.  Upon  this 
])rinci[)le  it  was  ahvays  the  rule,  that  although  marriage  must 
be  solemnized  in  some  place  provided  or  recognised  by  law,  proof 
on  that  point  should  not  afterwards  be  recpiired.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  ])roper  officer’s  books,  or  of  a  certified  extract  record¬ 
ing  the  /b(7  of  marriage,  w'as  ahvays  sufficient.  So  it  was  in  our 
churches;  but  so  it  is  not  in  our  chapels.  According  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  law,  and  according  to  the  bills  to  wdiich  objection  is  made, 
it  is  part  of  the  necessary  proof  of  a  dissenter’s  marriage  to  sliow 
that  the  cha})el  in  w  Inch  the  ceremony  was  performed  was  a  place 
legally  registered  by  comjiliance  with  all  the  technical  jirovisions 
of  the  Registration  Act.  Were  tlie  objection  to  this  a  point  of 
honour  only,  it  ought  not  to  be  slighted.  Jhit  it  is  one  of  grave  jirac- 
tical  im])ortance.  Doubts  are  intimated  at  the  JI(‘gistrar-(Jenerars 
office  wdiether,  owdng  to  «a  mistake  in  the  late  act,  any  dissenting 
cha])el  can  now"  be  legally  registered  for  the  purposes  of  marriage, 
and  conse(iuently  whether  any  marriage  celebrated  in  a  dis¬ 
senting  cluipcl  since  the  date  of  the  act  is  valid.  We  believe 
that  the  Committee  of  Deputies,  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
Soiuotv,  and  the  Presbyterian  Hoard,  arc  now  united  in  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  alter  the  bills. 


Iri.sh  ministers’  money  is  a  tax  of  one  shilling  in  tlie  ])ound, 
hnposed  by  an  act  of  Cliarles  II.  for  the  lienefit  of  the  Protestant 
incumbent.  It  is  levied  only  on  the  ])rincipal  Catholic  towns 
of  Ireland,  Protestant  Ulster  fieiiig  exempted,  ddie  tax  has 
worst?  incidents,  but  the  above  are  to  be  perpetuated  by  the 
bill  which  the  government  ])crseveres  in  ])ressing.  In  1818,  a 
Select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  its 
abolition,  and  the  provision  of  a  substitute  from  the  (IrLsli)  eccle¬ 
siastical  commission  fund.  The  fund,  wliich  was  then  reported 
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ndciiiiate,  has  now  permanently  doubled,  and  is  in  course  of 
further  increase;  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  conmiissioners 
have  funded  i.^()0,000  from  their  surplus  revenue.  In  tin*  taee 
of  these  facts  the  government  resisted  Mr.  Fagan’s  motion  for 
giving  elfect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee* 
and  the  seven  divisions  to  which  we  alluded  at  the  outset  in 
which  oiKi  hundred  and  sixty*  of  their  supporters  voted  against 
them,  were  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  saving  to  the  eburcli 
c£M  5,000,  or  as  Sir  John  Young  siiys  X^7500  a  year.  Bv  the 
seriousness  of  the  risk,  we  may  estimate  the  value  attached  to 
the  object.  That  object  is  the  preservation  of  the  taxing  power 
of  the  ‘  establishnient’ — in  England,  we  may  be  assured,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland.  The  o])position  lobby  was  seen  to  bo  tilled  with 
dissenters  more  than  with  Irish  members,  and  the  battle  hmght 
was  not  for  ministers’  money  but  for  church-rates. 

Our  readers  will  hardly  re([uire  us  to  complete  in  full  detail 
an  induction  in  which  we  already  fear  to  have  become  wearisome. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  been  strongly  pressed  for  his  Church  Rate 
Abolition  Bill.  It  is  not  yet  ])re})ared  ;  and  since  the  last 
(piestion  in  the  House,  it  is  said  that  an  immediate  subordinate 
at  the  Home-office  has  descended  to  the  subterfuge  of  explaining 
that  his  lordshi2)’s  expression  of  ‘  not  ready  until  after  Easter’  was 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  promise  that  the  bill  should  then  he 
M>rought  in.’  ^leantinie  (to  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  signiti- 
cancy  of  the  Ministers’  Money  Bill),  Lord  Blandford’s  bill  pre¬ 
cluding  the  application,  as  a  church-rate  substitute,  of  the  surplus 
income  of  the  episcopal  and  capitular  estates,  is  being  }>ress('d  on 
with  government  connivance.  We  use  the  word  ‘connivance,* 
knowing  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  attention  has  l)een  s})ecially 
called  to  the  point,  and  that  nothing  is  being  done.  The  one 
great  concession  which  Mr.  Hadtield’s  energy  has  extorted  is  the 
limitation  to  two  years  instead  of  ten  of  the  Church  Building 
Acts  Continuance  Bill ;  of  which  none  of  its  ])romoters  jnotess 
to  know'  anything  excejit  that  Mr.  Horsman  knows  too  much. 

Without  dw'elling,  then,  on  these,  not  minor  details — lor  the 
church-rate  bill  alone  will  be  a  test  of  the  government  dis¬ 
position  worth  all  the  ex})eriences  of  a  session — we  ]>roceed  at 
once  to  the  Oxford  L^nivensity  Reform  Bill.  Short  of  their  actual 
admission,  nothing  could  well  have  been  more  satisfactory  to 
dissenters  than  the  apparent  spirit  in  which  this  measure  was 
introduced  and  received.  But  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  w  e  must  thank  Lord 
John  Russell  more  for  his  speech  than  for  his  bill.  The  latter  has 


*  The  muubcr  is  iisuallv  staled  at  120.  The  last  four  divisions  raised  it 
to  lOO. 
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■Arc  a«lv  become  unsatisfactory  even  to  those  who  are  only  anxious 
for  a  reform  measure.  Among  gentlemen  of  this  class  it  is  common 
to  hear  something  like  sharp  practice  imputed  to  Lord  John 
Kussi‘11  in  having  obtained  general  sympathy  for  a  bill  whicli  in 
real  etlect  and  animus  ditlers  so  materially  from  his  speech.  It 
i.s  common  also  to  hear  him  exonerated  on  the  ground  that  ho 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  personally  acfpiainted  with  its  details, 
and  that  he,  in  fact,  relied  wholly  on  ^Ir.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Ciladstone,  again,  is  excused  on  the  ground  of  the  impossibility, 
without  abundant  exercise  of  diplomacy  and  its  incidents,  of 
bringing  together  two  such  discordant  elements  as  Oxford  and 
Lord  John  Russell.  It  is  urged  that  if  the  latter  had  been  made 
fully  percipient  of  the  actual  results  of  his  measure,  he  would 
never  have  committed  himself  to  its  introduction  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  the  bill  had  not  containe<l  every  guarantee 
against  its  own  working,  it  would  never  have  been  allowed  to 
reach  the  Lords.  However  this  may  be,  and  we  certainly 
believe  that  there  is  truth  in  it,  tht‘  bill  is  not  that  grand 
in(‘asure  of  Laiiversity  reform  which  the  dissenters  have  been 
([uietly  but  industriously  charged  with  sectarianism  for  jeopar¬ 
dizing,  by  the  inop])ortune  obtrusion  of  their  ‘private  and 
particular'  claims.  It  is  not  the  one  government  measure  with 
which  the  war  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere,  or  which  cannot 
he  made  far  more  valuable  by  the  delay  of  a  session.  The  three 
groat  points  of  Oxford  reform  were  the  following.  The  University 
was  to  be  emancij)ated  from  the  despotism  of  the  college  ‘  Heads 
a  liheralizing  sjurit  was  to  be  imparted  and  secured  to  its  future 
government  by  means  chietiy  of  the  effective  organization  of  the 
j»rofessoriat ;  and  by  a  redistribution  of  fellowships,  the  large 
endowments  of  the  colleges  were  to  be  made  available  to  g(uieral 
merit.  Ry  the  actual  measure  the  first  and  third  of  these 
ohj(‘cts  are  not  secured,  and  the  second  is  to  all  appearance  pre¬ 
cluded.  A  few  words  as  to  each  point.  According  to  the  new 
con.stitutionof  the  University  nineteen  members  out  of  the  tNventy- 
five  of  the  hebdomadal  council  are  to  be  elected  and  removjible 
by  congregation  ;  with  which,  b}^  virtue  of  its  <jther  jjowers,  it  is 
generally  agieed  that  the  supreme  power  in  the  University  will 
practic«'dly  rest.  In  this  body  the  collegiate  element  prevails  in 
the  proportion  of  about  200  to  JO ;  and  of  the  sections  of  which 
the  collegiate  element  is  composed  tw'enty-four  are  ‘  Heads,' 
about  one  hundred  (tutors)  are  appointed  and  removable  at  their 
|>lcasure,  and  almost  the  entire  remainder,  although  having 
cea.sed  to  be  removable,  owe  to  them  their  ap[>ointment  and 
position.  If,  instead  of  the  expression  ‘  not  secured,'  we  had  said 
‘  irustrated,'  we  think  that  uj)on  these  facts  we  should  hardly 
have  been  accused  of  an  over-statement  We  must  add  that  the 
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subordinate  details  a|)p(‘ar  to  us  to  bo  carefully  arraiu^od  to  tlio 
same  end.  To  select  one  instance.  The  v  ei^ht  of  tlie  jn’ofoiisors 
must  be  attected  by  their  independence,  and  that  must  tit  p» ml 
upon  the  provision  for  their  endowment.  This  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  college  fellowships.  But  no  college  neetl  contrihute 
unless  it  has  twenty  fellowships  ;  and  collt‘ges  may  raise  the 
value  of  their  fellowships,  and  so  diminish  the  number,  to  an 
extent  winch  enables  them  to  render  this  portitm  of  the  hill 
practically  inoperative.  We  sincerely  wish  that  tlie  proofs  wore 
not  alreatly  beft>re  the  public  of  their  willingness  to  do  so. 

AVith  regard  to  the  second  object,  the  retention  of  predo¬ 
minating  iiiHuence  on  the  part  of  the  college  Heads  will  he  felt, 
we  think,  to  justify  our  conudaint  of  its  frustration.  But  wc  may 
say  also  that  if  the  ])reseut  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  are  surely  strong  enough  in  themselves  to  prevent  any 
fear  of  a  liberalizing  s])int  a])pearing  in  its  action,  those  ten¬ 
dencies  are  aggravated  by  tlie  bill.  The  effect  of  clauses  oo 
and  oh  is,  ailinittedly,  to  increase  considerably  the  relative 
number  of  fellows  in  holy  orders;  and  of  these,  it  is  odd  to  note, 
as  showing  the  minute  caution  of  the  anti-reforming  ])arty,  that 
a  longer  tenure  of  their  fellowship  is  obtained  for  clerks,  who  will 
pnictically  have  received  their  licenses  from  the  Bisho}>  of  Oxford, 
and  being  residents  will  have  most  povver  of  making  their  )»osi- 
tion  available.  Well  might  Air.  Oladstone  say  ‘  we  have  con¬ 
ceded  ourselves  out  of  {ill  o])position.'  Idie  (question  has  hegun 


to  be,  What  is  left,  worthy  of  it  ? 

The  third  change,  that  of  opening  the  college  fellow'shi])s  has 
a  great  appearance — not  so  great,  however,  but  that  the  Iriends 
of  the  bill  are  able  to  make  its  non-exivStonco  the  ground  ot  their 
non-interference  on  behalf  of  dissenters.  It  is  said  to  us  treely. 


and  with  every  a]>])earance  of  good  faith,  that  the  government 
measure  is  merely  an  organization  bill ;  that  if  it  (hected  any 
redistril)Uti(jn  of  revenues,  the  dissenters  w’ould  be  fairly  entitled 
to  com])lain  of  being  excluded  from  its  beneiits  ;  but  that  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  merely  intended  to  put  the  University  in  a  })0sitiun 
nf iiur  +no\r  wmif  if.  i«  inirejiSOll  able  in  them 


now'  the  intention  of  the  cabinet  to  oppose  Air.  Hey  wood  s  motion 
on  that  ground.  Iveally  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  d(‘al  watli 
either  the  facts  or  the  arguments.  We  are  first  told  that  we 
ought  to  hel})  in  forcing  the  bill  through  the  legislature,  because 
it  ojiens  the  colh'ge  fellow’ships ;  and  upon  our  asking  wh}  we 
should  be  acting  jiarties  to  confining  this  benetit  to  one  religi'U^ 
denomination,  it  is  immediately  replied  to  us,  that,  ]»racticai } 
speaking,  the  college  fellow'ships  will  remain  pretty  much  as  the} 
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aro  having  long  becoino  to  a  largo  cxtont  l.y  custom  the  oi>eu 
eiK  owinents  wluch  it  is  now  proposed  tlioy  sliouhl  l.o  hv  law; 
and  that  all  that  the  bill  does  is,  by  an  unproved  organization,  to 
riaider  the  bmvep.ty  more  probably  willing  to  admit  .lissenters 
at  some  future  ime.  As  it  is  coiice.led  on  all  hands  that  a 
merely  enabling  bill  would  m.t  sulHce  for  the  smaller  changes  in 
coiitemplation  but  that  compulsory  provisions  are  esseiitiareveii 
or  these,  we  should  hardly  m  any  case  be  enamoured  of  the  offer 
thus  inade  o  us;  but  when  the  effect  of  th,^  proposed  ehaimes  in 
rciideimg  the  opening  ot  the  I'mversities  still  more  unlikelv” than 

it  b’ab’.m  tr  I*"i  "e  coiife.s.s  to  thinking 

t  is  about  the  lastjn  which  a  teelmg  of  self-respect  would  in, luce 

iis  to  acpnesce.  It  ,5110  thing  more  were  rcpiired  to  make  oven 

Mispicion  impossible,  it  would  bo  the  selectioli  of  conmiis,sioners. 

^  l»'«>nere,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  the  Doan  of  Weds 

til  e  fr  the  two  last  bei,,.:- 

Im.lt’  ''n  ‘T  ‘‘'l"ivnlent  to  ‘No  Dissoiitor  need 

e\eu  to  the  judicial  declaration  (in  C.osling  r.  Voley)  that  th,' 
common  law  light  to  be  cnsi.lerod  as  having  within  it  an  ex- 
pansue  power,  capabhj  ot  piovi.ling  new  imnishinent  for  ehurcii- 
,0  lo  "1  c^C'’"'"“""'‘':ffion  and  inter, lict  ha,l 

" O.tdrf  f' j  \  °  claimants  of 

fisAti’^'  f '  '''1,^  repmliaiits  of  parliamentarv  ‘011- 

AAlr^  1-  ‘-•ollegiate  because  private,  emlowmcnts.  Sir  John 
.diey  tiguros  nrst.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  when  consentinn- 

wh  v  nr‘"'’"'‘vY"  Relieve  Lonl  Jolni  llussell  to  have  betn 

Min loA  f-  —  1"*  «ntecedents.  It  was  jirobably  one  of  the 
diplomatic  inciileiits  to  which  wo  have  b,;en  referred. 

T’  *  f 'f  series  of  measures,  in  which  all 

S  et'  rf  fer  "-Inch 

takpi,'  m-  ^^“P*  aii,l  even  opportunities  seem  to  be 

It  ;■  ^Peeuilly  excejiting  them  Iroin  the  benefit  of  concessions. 

dissAtov  •  go^'enimont  ,lo  not  go  so  fir  as  some 

It  i>j  Tm  1'’ '  ^  ®  given  them  111.. 

And  Ant  1°”'  *  l‘i  coin])lain,  it  is  the  Coalition, 

u.  on  tl  '  'r  Coalition,  is  it  to  count 

stannef  ‘A  '''tf •'^"‘1  *'1  tl'c  countiy  as  its 
i.Athl  nf^  a«ll*ei;ents,  on  the  mere  memory  of  the  ol,l  llussell 

whiiraZ  A/A'f ^  In  wo  adhere, 1  to  the 

whih>  li  ?*^"''*i  1  '*  A  I®*^  ’  I'ocause  they  acknowledge,!  the  right, 
Vink,  he  w,.ul,l  only  concede  the  boon.  They  have  now  joinwl 

illviul^  oMcis  111  letusing  either,  an,l  they  have  won  nearly  every 
wh,.,  niniaturally,  by  tho  ai,l  of  fho.se  for 

Dc  ?  r'te  n  too  liberal.  But  ore  ve  to  let  in  Lord 

'  'J  ■  >t  ell :  our  (piestion  leads  to  no  such  conclusion.  1 
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ought  not,  ami  we  hope  it  will  not.  What  we  ask  is  this, _ Is 

the  )>resent  basis  of  ministerial  votes  ami  measures  to  continue 
to  be  the  basis  upon  which  dissenting  support  is  to  be  rendered  ( 
^J'he  government  being,  as  a  coalition,  avowedly  one  of  concession, 
is  tlie  concession  to  be  all  on  one  side  ?  Of  the  new  triunivirato 
are  the  friends  of  one  party  only  to  be  the  ])roscribed,  and  are 
they  to  be  consenting  parties  to  the  proscri})tion  ?  Is  tlie  govtun- 
ment — friendly  to  religious  liberty  in  the  |)erson  of  a  latliolic, 
and  amicably  neutral  in  his  case  where  it  cannot  l)e  ainicablv 
active,  witness  its  indifterence  to  Mr.  Spooner,  its  op])osition  to 
Mr.  Chambers,  and  its  goodwill  to  ^Ir.  Lucas — to  be  stendy 
hostile  to  it  in  any  shape  of  a  dissenter  ?  Is  it  to  h(‘  the  'luot 
iVordre  among  the  constituencies,  that  the  new  elections  are  to 
ju’oeeed  upon  this  understanding? — We  believe  that  if  the  dis¬ 
senting  M.P.'s  will  only  think  so,  they  already  hold  the  halance 
i)^  ]>arty  in  the  House.  They  are  not  less  numerous,  and  they 
have  umpiestionably  more  weight  (or,  if  they  have  m>t,  the  fault 
is  their  own\  by  their  known  i)rinciple,  their  personal  character, 
and  the  importance  of  their  constituencies, — they  have  more 
weight  certainly  than  the  Irish  members.  Put  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  can  at  least  defend  their  constituents  against  ministerial 
aggression, — aggression,  too,  from  a  government  against  which 
the  majority  of  them  have  already  done  their  worst  by  uniting 
with  the  opposition.  Let  the  dissenters,  then,  if  they  will,  give 
the  (\>alition  their  support;  but  let  it  be  a  reasonable,  let  it  be 
an  honourable  su]>port.  Let  them  not  be  just  the  members 
against  whom  something  very  like  a  dead  set  is  to  be  made  by 
tln^  government  pidicy,  and  who  do  not  need  the‘whi])’on  a 
eh)se  division.  Let  them  show  that  they  are  not  territied  by  the 
half-hinted  threat  of  a  di.-scdution,  whicli  will  only  increase  their 
own  numbers  in  the  House.  Let  them  make  just  the  ditfereiice 
of  supporting  their  })rinciples  first,  and  the  government  second, 
instead  of  urging  their  principles  only  so  fin*  as  consists  with  the 
convenience  of  tlie  Coalition,  and  they  will  not  then  commit  the 
mistake  into  which  some  of  them  are  falling,  of  .supporting  the 
government  in  opposition  to  their  principles.  With  all  respect, 
but  with  much  earnestness,  we  do  not  think  they  have  dune  all 
that  their  position  in  the  House,  and  as  they  must  muv  begin  to 
teel  the  su])poi*t  which  has  been  waiting  for  them  in  the  country, 
would,  well-used,  have  enabled  them  to  do.  The  division  lists 
show,  that,  exclusive  of  ‘arranged  votes,'  they  may  reckon  on 
Irom  eighty  to  one  hundred  members  as  reliable, — a  nnmbt'r 
larger  than  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House. 
The  number  of  members  who  would  gladly  see  the  government 
moving  towards  them  is  much  larger.  The  number  who  would 
be  greatly  influenced  by  their  decided  stand,  not  only  from  their 
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personal  convictions,  but  from  their  knowledge  of  the  prev.ailing* 
feeling  of  their  constituents,  is  l)y  no  means  despicable.  (If  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  liberal  members  who  voted  against  the 
government  on  the  Ministers’  Money  divisions,  some  undoubtedly 
voted  to  please  themselves,  some  to  ])lease  their  constituents  ; — 
none  certainly  to  ])le{ise  the  government.  ( )ne  of  tlieir  stauncliest 
friends  in  the  House  is  known  to  liave  regretted  the  su])port  ho 
gave  them,  and  has  since  made  liis  weight  felt  on  tlie  dissenters’ 
side.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  eighty  votes — we  take  the 
smallest  number — thus  circumstanced,  must  always  be  so  ma¬ 
naged  as  to  be  thrown  away.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
we  out  of  doors  shovdd  be  so  satistied.  Let  us  not  hear  of  dilli- 
culties;  we  know  all  about  them,  and  that  difficulties  are  things 
to  he  overcome.  In  ISM2,  the  mistake  was  made  which  will  not 
he  repeated,  of  dissenters  trusting  their  interests  to  a  (dnirch 
parliament.  They  will  trust  in  future,  our  friends  in  the  House 
may  rely  on  it,  to  those  who  are  with  them  oa  princi])le,  and 
not  against  it.  But  where  they  trust,  they  must  also  look. 
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Turl'ey ;  o)%  a  Hisforj/  of  the  Oriyin,  Proyresa,  and  Deri i nr  of  Ihr. 
Ottoman  Umpire.  By  (leorge  Fowler,  Author  of  ‘Lives  of  tlu^ 
Sovereigns  of  lliissiii.’  Witli  Illustrative  Notes,  by  Trevethau 
Spicer,  LL.l).,  M.A.  London:  T.  II  Bees;  Hope  aud  Co.,  ISot. 

A  GOOD  and  im])artial  history  of  the  Ottoman  einjiire  is  much  wanted, 
and  would  iu  the  present  crisis  he  of  great  service.  But  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  the  |)resent  volume  does  not  satisty  our  expectation,  d’lie 
author  tells  us  that  ‘  his  volume  may  he  deemed  a  sort  of  travel  hint  or y; 
as  yathvrinys  from  hU  ronyh  leaves^  which  were  dotted  down  during 
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liis  many  wanderings  in  that  country;  comprising,  likewise,  some 
r('}-'ort  oi'  the  Sultan’s  court,  of  the  seraglio,  and  otlnr  informa- 
iiun  relative  to  the  government  of  the  (Irand  Signior.’  These 
lines  ai*e  a  fair  sp.ecimen  of  the  author,  lie  has  not  studied  tlie 
\V(‘rks  of  D’Ohsson  and  Von  Hammer;  his  only  sources  are  (Jil)hon 
and  the  ‘Lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  llussia,’  that  is  to  say,  himself. 
AVe  are  not,  therefore,  astonished  when  he  assures  us  that  *  we  see  in 
the  finest  poHions  of  the  globe,  which,  for  the  last  four  centuries,  have 
Ikcu  s\d)jected  to  the  Moslem  rule,  where  the  Cross  once  triumphed, 
I'ut  where  the  Crescent  now  rules,  the  light  of  truth  extinguished,  mid 
su])jdanted  hy  imposture, — the  vital  s])ark  of  liberty  crushed,  and 
t^htveri/  rciyniiif/  rampant  over  a  people  who  formerly  breathed  the  air 
of  freedom — viz.,  the  natives  of  the  once  Creek  empire’.’  Mr. 
Fowler  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  Hyzantine  emjiire  was  not  a 
Creek  but  a  Homan  empire,  and  that  from  its  beginning,  under 
Constantine  tlie  Creat,  or,  if  he  chooses,  under  Areadius,  down  to 
its  fall  under  Constantine  XL,  it  never  had  free  institutions,  being 
kejit  under  the  yoke  of  the  most  absolute  despotism,  which  never 
acknowledged,  or  even  professed  to  acknowledge,  the  ])rineij)les  of  civil 
or  ndigious  lilxTtv. 

^Ir.  Fowler  thinks,  likewise,  that  ‘  those  very  provinces  of  which 
Hussia  has  now  taken  ])ossession,  would,  no  doubt,  under 
prof  ret  Ion,  iiwd  r(‘gular  government,  however  tyrannical  and  restrictive, 
increase  their  agricultural  and  commercial  wealth  to  an  indefinite 
t‘xtent ;  but  so  long  as  they  remain  under  the  maladministration  of  the 
T’urk.  who  is  neither  a  farmer  nor  a  man  of  business,  and  thinks  it 
lieneath  the  dignity  of  his  character  to  follow  any  other  jirofession  than 
tiiat  of  a  soldier  and  a  tax-gatherer,  and  who  thinks  all  farmers  and 
merch.auts  only  the  legitimate  prey  of  aghas  and  ]>ashas,  there  is  no 
h(»])e  of  amelioration,  (p.  oOO.)  Our  author  may  have  long  resided  in 
the  Fast,  but  it  is  diilieult  to  guess  where  he  obtained  such  notions. 
Has  he  really  never  seen  Turkish  merchants  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
i‘m})ire  ?  lias  he  never  seen  Turkish  farmers  and  agriculturists  all 
(»ver  Asia  M  inor  r  Has  he  never  heard  anything  about  the  constitu- 

lion  of  Moldavia  and  AVallaehia?  He  should  know,  at  least,  that  no 
’furk  is  allowed  to  hold  landed  property  in  the  Danubian  principalities; 
that  no  Turkish  garrisons  are  ke]d  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  that 
those  ])rovinces  elect  their  own  princes  without  constraint,  and  that 
Cue  Turks  cannot  interfere  in  their  domestic  administration.  No  }>asha, 
and  no  agha,  has  ever  gathered  taxes  beyond  the  Damihe,  and  it  is 
iherefore  ridiculous  to  accuse  the  Turks  of  maladministration  in  those 
provinces.  The  Danubian  provinces  are  as  independent  of  Turkey  as 
Hanada  is  of  (Ireat  Hritain.  Mr.  Fowler  should  have  studied  the  1‘acts 
before  p'assing  such  a  judgment  on  Turkey.  As  another  jiroof  of  the 
liip]  ant  way  in  which  he  writes  his  Travel  Jlisfon/,  we  may  mention 
that,  in  juige  BOO,  he  deseril>es  j\iosul,  without  making  any  allusion  to 
Hotta's  and  Layard’s  excavations,  or  to  Lawlinson’s  and  other 
discoveries.  He  says, — ‘At  Kumia,  a  small  village  on  the  other  hank, 
is  the  site  of  Nineveh,  but  the  ruins  of  Assyrian  and  llaby Ionian  towns 
beiny  mostly  of  brick  (!)  cannot  be  easily  identified.’  And  such 
statements  arc  printed  in  1851 ! 
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The  Poeiical  Works  of  Goldsmith^  Collins,  and  T.  Warton  ;  irith  Lives, 

Critical  Dissertations,  and  Explanatori/  Notes.  15v  tlie  llov.  George 

(JilUlliin.  8vo.  ])}>.  l^dinburgli :  James  Niehol. 

Tins  is  the  last  volume  of  the  first  year’s  issue  of  the  ‘  Lihrarv  Edition 
of  the  llritish  Poets,’  and  it  is  simj)le  justice  to  sav,  that  tlie  publisher 
and  editor  have  faithfully  iierformed  their  contrae..  Six  such  volumes 
as  the  one  before  us,  at  the  small  price  of  one  guinea,  fully  entitle 
]ilr.  Xichol  to  meet  his  subscribers  ‘  without  fear  of  being  charged 
with  having  overlooked  the  conditions  on  which  he  solicited  and 
obtained  their  countenance  to  his  undertaking.’  For  accurac}"  of  text, 
elegance  of  appearance,  and  extreme  cheapness,  this  edition  has  no 
rival,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  obtained  extensive  circula¬ 
tion.  The  ])resent  volume  contains  the  productions  of  three  jioets 
— (ioldsmith,  Collins,  and  T.  Warton — the  first  two  of  whom  are 
amongst  our  favorites,  and  will  ever  retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  intelligent  and  tasteful  of  our  countrymen.  Mr.  Giilillan’s 
introductory  dissertations  to  these  j)oets  are  amongst  the  best  pieces  of 
his  writings.  The  previous  labours  of  Prior,  Forster,  and  Irving  have  not 
left  much  to  be  said  respecting  Goldsmith  ;  but  his  literary  biograjdiy 
and  chanicter  are  brielly  sketched  with  a  fondness  wdiich  commands  our 
sympathy,  and  a  discrimination  that  does  honor  to  the  editor.  The 
foibles  of  Goldsmith  wx're  obvious  to  all.  They  lay  on  the  surface,  and 
awakened  the  smile  of  his  associates.  Yet  his  death  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  age  of  forty-five,  as  Mr.  Gilfillan  truly  remarks,  ‘  was  a 
severe  blow'  to  that  brilliant  circle  of  wdiich  he  had  been  long  the  love, 
the  admiration,  the  wonder,  and  the  sport.  Pui*ke  shed  tears  at  the 
news.  Ileynolds  dropped  his  ])cncil,  and  painted  no  more  that  day. 
Johnson  said,  ‘  Goldy  w'as  wdld,  sir — very  w  ild — but  he  is  so  no  mouk.* 
Goldsmith’s  poi.*try  is  amongst  the  most  jilcasing  in  our  language.  Its 
sulidned  and  graceful  beauties  w  ill  never  lose  their  charm,  and  we  are, 
tlicrcfore,  glad  to  receive  such  an  edition  of  tliem  as  the  present. 

Collins  is  also  a  great  favourite  wdth  us,  but  in  reading  his  j)roduc- 
tions  we  are  never  free  IVom  the  im})ivssion  of  our  pleasure  having 
been  purchased  at  a  terrible  cost  to  the  author.  Genius  is  a  fearful 
licritage.  d'hat  of  Collins  was  of  a  highly  imaginative  order.  ‘  lie 
v.'as  a  painter  of  shadow's  and  gigantic  ghosts  and  in  lollowing 
his  career  to  his  melancholy  close,  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  ot 
the  notiim  of  his  having  been  tcrriiicd  by  his  own  creations,  llis 
Odes  to  the  ‘  Passions,’  to  ‘  Liberty,’  and  to  ‘  Evening,’  are  amongst 
the  most  inimilal)le  productions  of  the  poetical  faculty. 

01  Warton  we  say  little ;  he  is  not  a  favorite  w  ith  us.  Mr. 
Gillillan  speaks  of  him  in  much  higher  terms  than  we  are  disposed 
to  employ  ;  nor  can  w'e  agree  in  thinking  that  his  poetical  works  are 
entitled  to  be  bound  up  ‘in  the  same  volume  w’ith  those  ol  Goldsmith 
and  Collins.’  We  w'ould  not  give  a  single  page  from  ‘The  Traveller, 

‘  fhe  Deserted  Village,’  or  the  ‘Ode  to  the  ikissions,’  for  all  the  so- 
eallcd  poetry  which  Warton  ever  wrote. 
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Hester  and  Elinor ;  or,  the  Discipline  of  Sn /Ter  I  nr/.  A  Tiilo.  VJino. 
pp.  47S.  liOiuloii :  John  Chapmiin. 

AVe  have  read  throup^h  this  volume  with  very  considerable  inteu'st.  It 
must  not  he  rt‘i^arded  as  a  mere  novel.  The  author,  whoever  he  inav 
he,  has  evidently  a  higher  ohjeet  in  view  than  that  ot*  whilini^  awaV 
a  ]»assin^  hour  hy  a  sueeession  ot‘  stirrinj^  seenes.  lie  deals  witli 
the  subject  ice  rather  than  the  objective^  and  treats  more  of  the  eoii- 
seiousness  and  experienee  of  individual  minds,  than  with  the  eourse  of 
events  and  the  varied  secnery  through  which  his  ])ersonages  ])ass.  The 
imagination,  indeed,  is  not  unaddressed,  but  it  is  always  in  sul)servienoe 
to  other  and  more  ])raetieal  faculties.  The  growth  of  mind,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  eharaeter,  the  etleet  of  circumstances  as  constituting  the  clisei- 
])line  of  life,  are  the  topics  dwelt  on,  and  from  which  the  inttavst  of 
the  volume  is  mainly  derived.  There  is,  however,  one  serious  defect 
j)ervading  the  work,  which  greatly  militates  against  the  pleasure  it 
imparts.  Evangelical  religion  is  uniformly  caricatured.  T'he  ])er- 
sonages  introduced  as  its  rei)resentatives  are  uuamiable,  narrow-niindeJ, 
saintly  hypocrites,  who  veil  under  its  j)rofession  much  secularity  and 
selfishness.  Mr.  Lewis  and  ^Ir.  tiordon  are  ty])es  of  this  class.  We 
do  not  deny  that  there  are  such,  hut  what  we  complain  of  is,  that  they 
should  be  re])resented  as  the  genuine  exponents  of  evangelieism. 
There  is  wretched  taste  as  well  as  untruthfulness  in  this,  ami  t]u‘ 
author  of  ‘Hester  and  Elinor’  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  it. 
Li‘t  such  sanctimoniousness  be  reju’obated  wherever  it  is  found;  hut  let 
justice  be  done  at  the  same  time  to  that  more  gtauiine  and  divine  life 
which  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  prolitie  source  of  human  charity  and 
self-renunciation.  The  character  and  history  of  Hester  are  unnatural. 
They  are  out  of  keeping  w  ith  the  jirohahilities  of  the  case,  and  being 
so,  thev  fail  to  administer  anv  useful  lesson.  The  shock  exjierieneed 
by  Hester  was  no  doubt  great,  but  it  fails  to  account  lor  wdiat  followed. 
Tlu‘re  is  also  a  w  ant  of  unity  in  the  w'ork,  w'hich  consists  rather  of  two 
tales  than  of  one.  It  is  only  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
volume  that  the  fortunes  of  Annie  and  Elinor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  Hester  on  the  other,  are  united.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
distinet,  as  much  so  as  if  narrated  in  separate  volumes.  Xotwith- 
standing  these  defeets,  the  volume  is  one  of  considerable  power,  and  m 
the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  growth  of  habits  and  the  formation 
of  character  it  is  entitled  to  much  praise. 

Eussia.  From  the  French  of  the  ^lanpiis  de  Custine.  In  Throe  Tarts. 

Ijondon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Tins  volume,  consisting  of  three  jmr/.v  of  the  ‘Traveller's  Library, 
]HTtains  to  a  to])ie  of  special  interest  at  the  pre.'^ent  moment.  It 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  work  of  the  ^Marquis  de  Custine,  which 
a])j)eared  a  few’  years  ago,  and  which  enjoyed  much  j>o])ularity  at 
that  time.  The  tletails  of  the  author's  family,  which  the  origina 
work  included,  have  btvn  wisely  omitted,  together  with  some  other 
matters  which  arc  apart  from  its  main  subject.  The  ohjeet  ot  the 
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j)ul»lication  lias  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  day,  and  the  wliolo 
work  is  therefore  issued  at  once.  It  was  oriij^inally  jnihlished  in  three 
volumes,  and  though  full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  arij^uin" 
on  behalf  of  theories  which  the  ijfrowing  experience  of  mankind  has 
discarded,  evincing  many  of  the  exceptionable  qualities  of  French 
authorshi]),  and  jirojionnding  dogmas  better  suited  to  the  middle  ages 
than  to  the  present  day,  it  throws  much  light  on  the  institutions 
and  social  condition  of  Russia,  and  will  anqily  re})ay  the  labor  of 
perusal.  There  is  a  vivacity  in  its  style,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
iX‘easional  mawkishness  of  sentiment,  renders  its  jierusal  a  ph‘asure. 
I’atliolie  unity,  and  a  revival  of  the  semi-fciidal  sjiirit  oi*  l^ouis  XIV.’s 
reign,  are  the  panacea  to  which  the  author  looks  lor  the  salvation  of 
Fiuope.  We  need  not  say  that  we  have  no  faith  in  such  remedies. 
But  we  must  not  now  argue  the  matter.  It  is  enough  to  indicate  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  to  recommend  such  of  our  readers  as  have 
leisure,  to  examine  its  multifarious  statements  for  themselves.  The 
general  view  given  of  Russia  maybe  learnt  from  the  following  sentence, 
wliieli,  coming  from  such  a  (piarter,  is  suthciently  instructive : — ‘  A 
monstrous  compound  of  the  petty  retinements  of  llyzantium  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  desert  horde,  a  struggle  between  the  cticpiette  of  the 
Lower  Km])ire  and  the  savage  virtues  of  Asia,  have  jirodiiced  the 
iniglitv  State  which  Kurojie  now  Ixdiolds,  and  the  influence  of  which 
slie  will  ju’obahly  feel  hereafter,  without  being  able  to  understand  its 
operation.’ 


1.  (hrat  Truths  in  JJf  tic  Stories;  or,  Drops  of  Wisdom  for  Childhood. 

Rv  Maria  Ctoodluck. 

2.  Tides  of  a  Lunje  Finnili/  ;  or,  liecords  of  the  Hire,  the  \est,  and  the 

Dower.  JIv  ^^aria  (Joodluck.  London:  Darton  and  Co. 

Wkue  we  disposed  to  he  cynical.  Dr.  Klliotson’s  letter  in  the  ‘Times’ 
of  the  80th  of  last  .lanuary,  would  (‘llectually  prevent  our  heiug  so. 
Belonging  to  a  race  generally  deemed  ca]>tious,  we  ventun*  to  put  in 
a  hill  of  (‘xception,  and  to  claim  at  least  some  share  in  the  kinder  sym- 
|»athies  of  the  human  heart.  Two  sisters,  who  have  seen  l>e‘tter  days, 
ar(‘  now,  without  fault  of  their  own,  ‘  in  the  de])th  of  poverty,  and  to 
)uwerty  is  added  sickness.’  For  some  time  ])ast  they  have  In'cn  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  literary  abilities,  ’riie  intel¬ 
lect  of  one  has  failed  in  the  struggle,  and  the  other,  has  sunk  into 
>«ickuess,  and  lost  the  use  of  a  hand.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
author  of  these  small  volumes.  We  need  say  no  mon‘,  hut  will  add,  in 
justice  to  Miss  (loodluck,  that  her  jiroductions  are  distinguished  by 
l>urity  of  sentiment,  easy  versitieation,  and  an  admirable  moral.  The 
c  hildren  of  our  families  will  he  much  ])leased  with  her  ‘  fables,’  and 
•'^uch  of  us  as  are  of  maturer  age,  may  gather  from  them  l)oth  ph'a^uro 
and  instruction. 
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The  Boatman  of  the  Bosphonia,  A  Tale  of  Turkey.  By  the  Osmaiili 
Ahderahman  Eifendi.  In  Three  volumes.  London:  1\  C.  Xewby. 

IJynEU  any  circumstances,  these  volumes  would  he  entitled  to  atten¬ 
tion,  but  in  the. circumstances  of  the  day  they  are  s[)eoially  attractive 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  popular.  To  ourselves  their  interest  is 
mainly  derived  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  people  with  whom  we  are  now  so  closely  connected.  Their  drapery 
is  essentially  Eastern.  They  exhibit  the  weaknesses  and  the  strength 
the  bitter  prejudices,  and  the  many  noble  qualities  of  the  Turkish  iniiid, 
and  will  do  more  than  graver  works  to  remove  misconceptions  and  to 
induce  an  intelligent  and  correct  estimate  of  Turkish  character  and 
sympathies.  The  boatman,  llamet — the  Jew,  Zahroun,  and  his  wile, 
t>tilome — Don  Xavier  dc  los  IMorcnoues,  and  the  gentle  and  loving 
Zarifa — the  eventful  history  of  their  daughter — the  varying  fortunes 
and  diversified  character  of  the  members  of  the  Bomanowski  family — 
the  Polish  government  of  Duke  Constantine — and  the  desperate  ell’ort 
of  the  Poles  to  aediievc  their  national  independence,  are  sketelu'd  with 
considerable  ability  and  nice  discrimination.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
abridge  the  tale.  This  would  only  be  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  perusal. 
Sudice  it  to  say  that  the  work  has  strong  claims  on  public  favor,  and 
is  perfectly  free  from  all  that  is  pernicious  (.ir  even  questionable  in 
morals. 


Facts  Without  Fiction.  By  the  author  of  ^Tlumghts  upon  Thought.* 
pp.  827.  London:  W.  and  F.  G.  Cash. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  with  very  considerable  jileasure. 
Indeed,  it  has  rarelv  fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  so  much  interested  in  a 
work  of  this  class.  Having  commenced  its  perusal  we  were  constrained 
to  go  through  it  at  a  sitting,  and  now  commend  it  to  the  early  aecpiaint- 
ance  of  our  readers.  Keligious  biography  is  so  frecpiently  written  in  an 
inane  and  fictitious  style,  that  wc  were  not  prepared  for  tlie  treat  which 
awaited  us.  Many  works  of  this  class  rej)el  by  their  dulness,  or,  at 
best,  leave  on  our  minds  only  the  inqiression  of  ordinary  facts  narrated 
in  a  mediocre  and  uninviting  style.  ‘  The  1‘acts  recorded  in  this  work 
are  strictly  veritahle,  they  are  extracts  from  documents  wliieh  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tlie  writer.’  k^uch  is  the  assurance  ol 
the  author,  and  his  volume  confirms  it.  The  narrative  is  lull  of 
incidents,  and  many  of  its  jiassages  are  written  in  a  glowing  and 
lieautiful  style.  It  is,  moreover,  jiervaded  by  a  healthful  sj)irit,  which 
improves  while  it  interests  the  reader.  We  do  not  envy  the  sensibility 
or  the  piety  of  a  reader  who  can  throw  it  aside  before  the  last  jiage  i> 
trained. 


Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters.  By  William  Jay. 
London:  llainilton,  Adams  and  Co.  1S51, 


These  lectures  were  delivered  mere  than  forty 
were  prepared  for  publication  by  the  venerable 


-eight  years  ago,  and 
anther  after  he  had 
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retired  from  the  ^nilpit ;  indeed  tlie  last  sheet  was  passiiiij^  throuorh 
the  press  wlien  he  was  called  home  hy  his  Lord  and  ^Lister.  Apart 
from  tliis  circumstance,  so  touching  in  its  asst)ciations,  the  volume  is 
distinguished  hy  the  known  characteristics  of  his  tlioughts  and  ex])res- 
sions,  and  needs  no  commendation  of  ours  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
our  readei’s.  The  selection  is  miscellaneous.  There  are  three  lectures 
on  the  ‘  Slmnammite  two  on  ‘  Mary  Magdalene  two  on  ‘  Hannah 
one  on  ‘  Anna,  the  Jh'ophetess one  on  ‘  The  AVoman  of  (\inaan 
one  on  ‘The  Woman  who  Anointed  the  Saviour’s  Head;’  one  on 
‘  The  Poor  Widow  ;*  one  on  ‘  The  Penitent  Sinner four  on  ‘  The 
Woman  of  Samaria  ;*  and  one  on  each  of  the  following :  ‘  Lydia,’ 
‘Dorcas,’  ‘The  Elect  Lady,’  ‘The  Deformed  Daughter  of  Abraham,’ 
‘  Mm'tlia  and  Mars',’  and  ‘Lot’s  Wife.’  The  author  intimates  in  his 
juvface  that  lie  had  five  lectures  on  ‘  The  Mother  of  our  Lord,’  the 
notes  of  which  were  in  so  imjierfect  a  state  that  he  found  it  was  ‘  too 
imieli  for  him  to  think  of  tilling  them  up  at  that  time.’  Most  of  his 
readers  will  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  reproduce  them  ;  yet  it  is  a 
tine  thing  to  see  a  preacher,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  actually  dying 
in  the  midst  of  his  work,  and  leaving  so  precious  a  memorial  of  his 
sairod  diligence  in  a  calling  to  which  he  had  consecrated  nearly  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten !  The  volume  is  dedicated,  with  much  good  taste 
and  ripe  Christian  sentiment,  to  the  widowed  Countess  of  Ducie. 

BihVical  Commentnr)/  on  ilie  Epistle  to  the  ITehreics^  in  Continuation 
of  the  Work  of  Ohhausen.  Dy  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Erlangen.  Translated  from  the 
Crerman,  by  the  Kev.  John  Fulton,  A. M.  pi).  GJO.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Dr.  Ehraiu)  rejects  all  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed 
ivs|)ccting  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  gives  it 
as  his  own  o])inion  that  it  was  written  by  Luke,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Paul.  The  reason  for  this  opinion  appears  to  us  more 
ingtMiious  than  solid.  He  regards  the  writer  as  aiming  to  })rove  from 
tlic  nature  and  principal  elements  of  the  old  covenant  itsell  that  tho 
revelation  and  redem})tion  through  the  ^lessiah,  j)romised  in  the  old 
Covenant,  is  re])resented,  oven  in  the  old  covenant,  as  an  absolute  reve¬ 
lation,  as  sutlicient  in  itself,  by  which  the  Old  Testament  tyj)es  become 
J'nperiluous  ?  The  com])osition  itself  is  formally  a  treatise,  rather 
tluin  an  ejdstle,  designed  for  a  limited  circle  of  readers.  The  treatise 
is  divided  into  five  j)arts :  I.  The  Son  and  the  Angels;  II.  The  Son 
and  Moses  ;  Ml.  Christ  and  the  High  Priest;  IV.  The  Mosaic  Taber¬ 
nacle  and  the  Heavenly  Sanctuary;  V.  The  Laying  Hold  of  the  New 
Testament  Salvation.  "  The  volume  labours  under  the  aj)parent  disad¬ 
vantage  of  not  being  accomj)anied  with  a  new  translation  of  the  trea¬ 
tise  or  epistle.  The  reader  is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  Greek 
t»*xt,  and  with  the  works  of  previous  German  commentators.  To  such 
students,  tin*  work  is  likely  to  be  acceptable ;  but  we  a])j)rchend  that 
its  usetulness  to  others  will  not  be  so  great  as  the  translator  and  the 
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Y»ul)lislicrs  desire.  At  the  same  time  the  lal)orious  ex|»(ninder  of  the 
Xew  Testament  will  find  in  it  a  scholarly  exhibition  of  evan^oliial 
truth  and  many  hapiiy  sugprestions  for  the  elucidation  of  this  interest- 
ing  ])ortion  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  We  perceive  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  ] ►reface  or  note  to  indicate  the  reason  why  (Jlshausen’s  name 
is  connected  with  the  volume,  or  what  portion,  if  any,  of  its  contents 
may  have  been  contributed  by  him. 


ji  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  lly  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Gieseler, 
Consistorial  Counsellor  and  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  Got¬ 
tingen.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  amended.  Translated  from 
the  (ierman,  by  the  Kev.  John  Winstanley  Hull,  M.A.  Vol.  IV. 

Tin:  readers  of  Dr.  Gieseler’s  former  volumes  will  he  glad  to  have  the 
continuation  of  his  compendium.  The  Fourth  Division'  ineliules 
the  ])eriod  between  the  removal  of  the  Papal  Court  of  Avignon  and  that 
of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  being  a  space  of  more  than  a  century,  in  whieli 
the  author  condenses  the  history  of  the  schism  in  the  Koinan  Church, 
the  moral  and  political  relations  of  the  national  churches,  the  monastic 
orders,  the  state  of  theological  sciences,  and  the  religious  condition 
both  of  clergy  and  ]>eople,  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  the  heretical 
sects,  the  efforts  for  reform  in  Bohemia  and  in  England,  and  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Cliristianity  and  the  hindrances  to  that  progress,  followed  by 
usefid  a])))endices  relating  to  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  ('hurches. 
Of  the  Fifth  Division,  only  the  first  chajder  is  contained  in  this 
volume,  where  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basle,  and  Florence  arc 
glanced  at  in  their  hearing  on  the  great  controversy  of  the  age — 
between  the  monarchical  and  the  aristocratical  system  for  governing 
the  Church,  with  France  on  one  side  and  Italy  on  the  other.  \Ve 
presume  that  the  general  merits  of  Dr.  (Jieseler  are  too  well  known  to 
require  that  we  should  do  more  than  state  that,  as  a  compendium — 
which  is  all  that  it  claims  to  be — it  is  of  so  much  value  for  its  clear 
outline,  its  quotations  from  original  sources,  and  its  reference  to  more 
CO] dons  works  on  (‘aeh  successive  era,  that  we  shall  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  and  the  public  on  the  comjdetion  of  the  translation. 


Eyypt  and  the  Eildc,  Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Traces  diseernihle 
in  Holy  Serij>tiire  of  the  Influence  exerted  on  the  Character  ot  the 
Hebrews  by  their  Besidence  in  Egypt.  By  B.  A.  Irving,  B.A.,  4.V;c. 
Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co. 


^1  ms  essay  <d»tained  the  Xorrisian  Prize  at  the  b  niversity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  is51.  Its  object  is  to  show  the  Egyi)tian  influence  on  the 
religious  tenets — the  moral  laws  and  institutions — -the  civil  and  political 
arrangements — the  general  habits  and  customs,  domestic  institutions, 

literature,  Ac.  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  ‘One  thing,’  the  author  says, 

•em- 

than 
rould 

not  justly  come  under  such  a  censure  as  that  ol  itsius  (a 


- - - .....  .....V  ^  - - 

literature,  Ac.  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  ‘One  thing,’  the  author  says, 
‘  we  must  be  ]>ermitted  once  for  all  to  premise,  that  though  a  rc-em- 
blanee  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  Egyptiiui  institutions,  much  greater  than 
has  yet  been  imagined  could  be  discovered,  still  wh(»ever  louml  it  wou  i 
Uitt  insti  4l»  if  nf  Witsius’  (as  dis- 
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honourable  to  our  most  holy  religion).  ‘Forwc  hold  that  tlie  Pon- 
tateueh  and  the  whole  Mosaic  dispensation  would  not  he  atlected  in  its 
divine  character,  even  if  we  iiniu^ine  that  in  the  grossest  system  of 
idolatry,  there  mi^ht  still  he  some  remains  of  a  holier  and  purer  faith, 
which  identical  relitpies  of  true  religion  an  Omniscient  Peim;  chose  out, 
to  the  marked  neglect  of  all  that  wius  false;  that  these  heciunhined  with 
other  materials  \vhicli  obviously  have  not  an  Eipjptian  origin,  and  that 
He  delivered  to  Moses  a  relii^ion  in  its  precepts  and  moralitg  exactly 
suited  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  consecpiently,  as  we  conclude,  eom- 
])ose(l  by  one  who  either  formed  our  nature,  or,  to  take  the  lowest 
position,  knew  our  feelinj^s  as  never  man  has  yet  known  them.  ^V"e 
iiflirm  that  it  touches  not  the  claim  of  the  Pentateuch  to  a  divine 
orii'in,  whether  we  suppose  this  to  he  the  ease,  or  whether  we  imai^iue 
(an  opinion  by  no  means  authorized  by  the  Hihle  itself)  that  (lod, 
when  he  hroui^ht  Israel  from  Ki^ypt,  formed  for  tluMu  ite  novo,  a  system 
of  religion  and  a  ])olitical  constitution  which  had  no  connexion  what¬ 
ever  with  those  of  Ei^yj)t  or  of  any  other  country ;  hut  that  those  })oiuts 
which  were  common,  were  derived  either  by  the  Fi^vptians  1‘rom  the 
Israelites,  or  were  points  of  sound  moralit\'  on  which  they  had  haj)peiu;d 
to  stumble,  as  having  their  foundation  in  atlections  and  motives  common 
to  mankind  in  general.’ — pp.  5,  0. 


The  Bihle :  our  Stumhling  Bloch  and  our  Strength.  A  Traet  of  the 
Times.  London :  Chapman.  1852. 

A  srPF.RFiciAL  and  suj)ercilious  treatment  of  a  })rofoundly  grave  theme, 
condensing  within  a  few  ])ages  the  faneiful  ohjections  to  the  Hihle 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  modern  disbelievers.  The  leading  idea 
of  the  writer  is — that  the  Hihle  is  a  collection  of  mgths,  and  that 
inytlis  are  a  natural  and  necessary  mode  of  ])r(‘senting  truth  ‘  implanted 
hv  (lod  in  the  soul  oi‘  man  for  a  divine  ])ur})ose.’  Whatever  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  author,  we  cannot  speak  of  his  ])roduction  otherwise  than  as 
an  ingenious  attem])t  to  mystify  what  is  jdain,  in  onhn*  to  get  ridot  the 
Hihle  in  its  obvious  and  praetical  character  as  ‘  given  by  inspiration 

of  (lOl).’ 


l^uutihine  of  G regstone.  A  Story  for  (lirls.  Hy  K.  J.  Alay,  Author 
of  ‘  Louis’  School  Days.’  London:  Hinns  and  (roodwin. 

IN  K  likt*  this  hook  verv  much.  The  story  i?*  bright,  the  characters 
are  varii‘d  and  natural,  and  we  believe  it  will  he  much  liked,  and  do  not 
a  little  good.  The  author  has  (hme  well  to  write  a  com}»anion  to 
‘Louis’  School  Days,’  which  is,  in  several  respects,  an  improvement  on 
that  admirable  hook  for  hoys.  This  is  a  dej>artment  of  literature  that 
ilcsiTVes,  as  we  believe  it  receives,  the  encouragement  of  those  who  are 
most  wisely  interested  in  the  entertainment  of  the  young,  hy  means 
'vhieh  do  them  lasting  good. 


I 


f;50  BP.IKF  yOTTCr®. 

TJif  r.ireiM ;  or  Pop^r^  /rt  l)^,j,.xni  nn.l  Pr*t*^nn\rjii^ 

ftppear  in  th^  Li^jht  of  Reruon.  fh^  RihU,  nn  i  I!U*or^,  Hv 
li»-v.  IVll.  j/O.  vi.— :  P.iton  and  Pit.’hir. 

K.  ohj»'f:t  in  thij»  tn  'ati.'T**  la  to  brii*!;  to  the 

in  hi.H  tith,‘  the  the^iry  and  natural  hiatory  of  Po^.'-r/,  which  he  rMMjlv.a 
into  th»:  two  el»,*nu:nta  of  Idolatry  and  Fort  uduni.  Ti*  ♦  iia  ial  h‘;a4L* 
of  Worship — Papal  Supremacy — Ptile  of  Faith — Sacrament-— Fonf-^ 

.-ion — Piirt^ton* — I  n<iuli'encr» — 4  jixkI  \V.>rk3  -  h’elihacy — Convent.^ _ 

Je.-^uits  -and  the  Moral  deiulemdes  ot  Poj/er.',  a*  intolerant  ami  j;er>e- 
cutini',  inimical  to  the  spread  of  Cnn.-tianity  and  crcnerd  kii'/Ah-iij*; 
and  virtue, and  tendiu;'  to  .<^icial  and  |>olitical  d»*irra*Lition  and vo-'.-ala^e — 
are  discu.-a*xl  clearly  aiid  eoncluMively,  while  charity  towards  the  'iuj-ea 
of  thi«  jxjrtentou-s  coin[Kmnd  of  niLschiefs  Ls  cariie-stly  inctilc-ated. 


On  the  in  F^rorcrhe.  Five  Ix.*<.'tuTV‘s.  the  Sulf^rar.*?e  r>l 

Lcx.ttires  deliver^  to  Voting  Nfen’j^  Societi^fs  at  Port-inouth  and 
cW'whcre.  Hy  Richard  Chenevix  Tr»*nch,  R.l).,  Xr.  ic.  London: 
.1.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 


Mn.  TfiKNCfr  ha.-  here  opened  in-ound  which  will  h-.* 
lanre  cultiir**,  l>*^th  hy  hirn.-elf  an'l  hy  other  ]alx>urer- 
;.^oo^l  .scn.-e,  aiid  healthful  f -elin;,'  of  the-s*.-  lectur*:-  mak 
mo<leL  for  thi.-  new  order  of  public  in.-tnution. 
proverh,  ha.-  *  :i  stiii'^',  and  honey,  and  a  lx>dy 
recomiii’-iid  it  as  worthy  of  universal  eireulation. 


found  W(;r:hy  of 
•  .  The  h-aniincr, 
'•  th‘':a  admimhl- 
I  ne  h*><;K.  like  a 
^V♦*  veiw'  wa^nlv 


The  Jlidinq-phtre.  Ry  Dr.  John  ^^aefar!ane,  Autitor  <n  the  *  Xlidit 
Lamp,’  *Vc.  London*-  Jaine-s  Xi.-l>«.t  and 

Wk  have  rerul  thi--*  volume  with  iimch  ]uea-ure.  It  ha.-  loii;^'^  Dxii  eur 
iinpn*>sion  that  work-  of  thi-i  ordt.*r  ar»*  a  desideratum.  have 

volume  after  volunic  of  hi.story.  and  many  of  them  mo-t  atlmirahk— - 
w*e  have  work.s  on  the  Millennium;  works  on  |x>jx*ry;  work-  on  inr> 
delity;  hut  very  few  heart-stirrini(,  devout,  experimental,  and  practi»  al 
works  in  divinity.  Who  that  lias  rearl  the  writiimes  ot  1*  lav**!!  ^id 
Ilaxter  hut  feels  that  their  works  alsjuml  with  a  |s.*culiar  unction 
and  pun^iTicy,  strikin:^ly  a^lapte-d  to  awaken  stroim^  flc.-ire-  ot  cxalt^l 
piety,  and  to  exhibit  the  s»tf:iirity  and  ]K;ace  of  its  j>os-c*s-ion.  fhi.s 
i-  the  f*.*eliiii^  which  now’  r^xjuin-s  to  he  ch“ri.-he<l  amon^'t  protessjrs 
i»f  reliirion.  The  level  of  spiritualitv,  in  our  ‘iay,  i.s  a  very  lovy  one. 
i>r.  Ma/d’arlane's  work  r«*minds  us  ^rcatlv  of  tlic  work.-  both  <^>1  tlavell 
an<l  of  Raxt4*r;  and  well  will  it  Isj  for  the  churche'S  when  J^uch 
ertorts  are  duly  appreciatcsl.  and  such  wxrk.s  exten.-ivcly  r»ml.  The 
aim  of  the  author  oliviouslv  is,  to  awaken  cons^ienee,  .-trenL'then  taith. 
and  animate  divine  love  hv'  exhihitinir  the  fuliics.-,  sate'ty,  aiat  irlor)  ot 
the  tfosfM  1-refui'e  to  tlie  sinner,  and  l>v  scttiiur  forth  <  hri.-l  as  tne 
Miklint'-jilacc*’  in  every  form  of  Rihle  attnictioii.and  licavciily  cx»rtT 
leiice.  We  cordially  rej«>i<-c  to  learn  tliat  a  .-eeond  cd.ition  i.-  Uirea^iv 
called  for,  and  siiiccndy  wish  that  a  volume  so  r'enarkahly  mhipted  to 
u.-ctulncss,  may  .‘Speedily  pa.-.s  throuirh  many  more  cditieics. 
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The  of  ^''atut'e.  An  Elementax}*  IntrcKluctioii  to  tho  Sviencos 

i>t*  Physics,  A'trunomy,  Chemistry.  Miiier*il*>jrA*,  <  rooloj^'.  Botany, 
ZijtAiAiry  ami  i^hvsioloxy.  By  Friedrich  Sch*jcdler,  Ph.lJ.  Second 
edition.  Traiislat^ii  tVoiu  the  sixth  German  edition,  by  Henry 
Medl<X‘k,  F.C.S.  Lomlun  ai.d  Glas'xosv  :  R.  tirithn  and  Co.  pp.  G17. 

Wl  have  in  tui-  volume  a  strikin:/  tVature  of  the  times.  Formerly 
one  who  wL*he<l  to  commence  scientific  stu«li»s,  found  few  works  calcu- 
bt^nl  to  liirhteii  the  dirticnlties  c-.^urrinjjr  in  the  outs*>t.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  however,  the  stU'lent  is  kd  on  by  e;v«y  and  irradual 
u<lv’anc*s5.  and  the  main  object  kept  in  view  is  to  show  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  ditfen-nt  depart ment^  of  natural  scuenoe. 

In  o^ir  oliser\*ations  of  nat»irc  we  first  i‘ompr».‘hend  objects,  and  then 
the  phenomena  they  manifest. 

Tlius  our  author  iriv»^  two  ^and  divisions,  1.  The  Science  of 
Obj^'cts.  *J.  T’ne  S  ien^x*  of  Phenoniena.  Thes^.*  are  asrain  sulxlivided. 

The  S  hnee  of  Objects  tr»‘ats  of:  1.  Ol>ject'  which  are  dmilar  in 
ir.a=s.  or  Mineral«<r}'.  -.  Objects  which  are  dissimilar  in  mass,  and 
irithout  vobmtarv  motion,  or  li<»tany.  d.  Objrvts  which  arc  dissimilar 
in  mass,  and  cndowe-^l  trifk  voluntary  motion,  or  Zoi>h.»<j}'. 

ThoS*  ience  of  Phenomena  treats  of;  1.  Phenomena  icithouf  chani^ 
in  the  ohjer-t',  or  Physics,  *J.  Phenomena  tcifh  change  in  the  objc<-'ts, 
or  (dieiuktry.  d.  Phenomena  in  animate*<l  objects,  or  l^hysiologv*. 

We  a^rree  with  the  auth«.*r  that,  for  'Uch  as  are  of  ri{M.*r  years,  it  is 
U>t  to  commence  with  the  science  of  phenomena,  which  will  give  the 
fundamental  knowb-d;^*  retjuire«l  for  a  thoromrh  comprehension  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  But  with  the  young,  who  more  easily 
cijinprehend  fonns  than  phenomena,  wc  should  commence  with  the 
.'Science  of  objects.  A  great  deal  depends  u{)on  the  teacher,  and  the 
con<lusion  *  of  the  intro«luctory  remarks  is  quite  true; — ‘All  ways, 
then,  tend  to  the  same  end;  but  he  who  would  nrach  the  en<l,  must  not 
avoid  the  way.* 

Tlie  illustrations  arc  excellent ;  and,  alt«)gcther,  the  volume  Ls  one 
which  is  s^>ecially  adapted  for  the  pur2)os*?s  ot  tuition. 


An  Epitome  of  the  Civil  and  Litevanj  Chronology  of  Rome  and  CoH» 
ufantinople^from  the  death  of  Aiofiutm  to  the  death  of  Ueracliuit.  By 
Heniy*  Fynes  (’linton,  Es<|.,  M.A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Edited  bv  the  Kev.  C.  J.  Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.  Oxford  University 
l*r».*ss. 

Mr.  Cm  N'TOS  ha<  worthily  completecl  his  labours  by  this  *  Epitome’ 
of  liis  *  Fasti  Uomani.’  Scholars  and  historical  students  will  welcome 
it  as  the  latest  and  indtx^il  jx)sthumoiis  gift  of  one  of  the  most  helpful 
of  the  original  inquirers  in  their  departments  of  human  learning,  which 
this  country  has  prodiice<l.  .Vnd  general  readers  and  the  extensive 
class  of  tho<4*  who  ‘pursue  knowhnlge  under  ditfieulties,*  will  rejoic-e  to 
r»*e«*ive  in  this  single,  well  printed,  and  eVieip  volume,  the  quintessence 
of  two  thick  and  costly  quart <^»s,  jiust  as  in  tlic  ‘  Epitome’  of  the  ‘Fasti 
Helleni<  i,’  they  had  the  substance  of  tie*  thre**  cpiarti>s  uj)on  tlie  ehro- 
iiolngy  of  <ireecc.  The  pious  hand  of  a  brother  has  j)ut  the  tinishing 
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touch — and  no  more  was  left  undone — to  this  concluding  work  of  Mr 
Clinton’s  scries.  In  it,  as  in  the  earlier  compendium,  we  observe  tliat 
not  only  are  the  larjjjer  volumes  condensed,  hut  there  are  also  addi¬ 
tional  facts  and  rel'erences,  with  disepusitions  that  j)resent  the  autlior  s 
latest  views  upon  those  knotty  points  on  which,  in  all  imdmhilitv 
there  must  always  he  dillerences  of  o])inion  amon^;st  the  li‘arned. 

^I'he  section  cntitltM.!  ‘Scri])ture  Chronology’  has,  in  this  respeet,  iis 
wtdl  as  intrinsically,  preat  value;  and  in  relation  to  one  of  the  <|uestioiis 
of  the  day  the  same  may  he  said  of  that  headed  ‘  Testimonia  Patnnn.’ 
'I'he  method  ])ursued,  too,  is  so  un])retendin",  so  completelv  Haeoiiiaii, 
that  the  aftnh/  of  the  hook  will  reward  those  to  whom  the  matters 
treated  of  are  in  themselves  inditVerent.  And  if  further  eonuuemlation 
to  our  readers  he  required,  it  may  he  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Clinton’s  researches  are  the  basis  of  all  recent  treatises  upon  tlie  eliro- 
noloij:y  of  (Ireeee  and  Ivome,  both  in  Euro])e  and  the  United  States. 
We  heartily  wish  that  many  others  would  follow  the  example  ef 
Clinton,  Layard,  and  Wilkinson,  and  themselves  ejdtomize  their  ^uvat 
works:  not  only  because  the  a^e  calls  for  ])ortable  books,  but  beeausir 
nothing:  beside  can  su])ply  the  desire  for  authentic  instriietiim  which 
actuates  the  ‘j-oor  scholars,’  whose  number  is  the  natural  res\dt  of 
th »  proili^ious  ditfusion  ot*  literature  and  knowledge  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  times  in  which  we  live. 


JRohert  Hall:  hia  Oeuitut  and  his  Wvitiuffs.  Hy  J.  U.  Mursell. 
l.ondon  :  Arthur  ] lull  and  Co.  iSoI. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  ^Ir.  Hall  was  removed  from 
this  world,  and  the  jj^encration  that  knew  him  in  the  full  etlloreseence 
of  his  pow(Ts  is  fast  ]>assin^  away.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  little  deliohtlul 
to  be  led  back  by  his  hiijjhly  (jualitied  successor  in  tlu‘  pastorate  at 
Leicester  to  a  fresh  eontem]>lation  of  that  mao^nitieent  eharaeti*r  in  all 
those  phases  which  seem  in  hopeless  contest  for  our  ])refer«mee — the 
intellectual,  the  literary,  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  the  man  ot  ^nuiiis, 
the  eom])anion,  the  Christian,  and  the  juvacher.  Mr.  Mursell  is  not 
the  man  who  would  be  likely  in  aeee})tinij^  the  duty  to  which  he  was 
called — that  of  delivering  a  lecture  on  thetJenius  and  NNritim'sot  Hall 
— to  waste  the  occasion  in  mere  j)anei^yric;  and  yet  his  ])ertormanee 
must  of  necessity  rather  wear  that  as])ect,  just  as  there  are  some  indi¬ 
viduals  whom  nature  has  so  richly  endowi*(l  with  personal  charms  that 
the  painter  cannot  produce  an  accurate  delineation  ol  them  without 
iiululirin^^  the  beholder  with  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  as  much  as  li 


tic-  iL  as  ail  luiiMisiiicaiUMi  tu  me  invuLt**  . 

in  general,  but  especially  of  the  inventive  and  the  a'sthetieal;  and  ^^hl  i 
he  by  no  means  denies  to  his  subject  the  possession  of  the  lormer  in  a 
hi^h  decree,  he  shows,  as  we  think,  his  correct  a])]nveiation  ot  -li* 
Hall's  structure  of  mind  bv  aseribimif  to  it  the  latter  as  its  predominant 
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rliai*actcrlstic.  An  absolute  equipoise  of  all  the  faeulties  woubl  be  iueon- 
sistent  with  the  iieeessarv  limitations  ami  iuq)erfections  ot*  the  human 
iihiul.  Ami  this  distinetion  imlieates  ])erhaps  the  prineipal  j)oint  at 
which  the  mind  of  that  jj^reat  man  esoa])ed  that  i^lorious  hut  unnatural 
condition.  Mr.  Mursell  ’s])e  iTormanee  is  a  most  worthy  trihuh'  to  the 
ijt'nius  of  his  illustrious  pre<leeessor.  It  is  impivi^nated  throughout 
witli  a  spirit  of  genuine  sympathy  and  almost  ahsorl)!!!*^  homai^e.  It 
abounds  with  nice  distinction,  and  with  hold,  hut  correct,  delineation, 
and  sparkles  throuij^hout  with  passaijjes  of  sinufular  eloquence  and 
beauty.  To  transcribe  some  of  these  would  he  a  j)h‘asurc  which  we 
are  reluctantly  eomj)elled  to  deny  ourselves;  hut  many  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  relieve  themselves  from  disappointment  by  ])erusin^  the 
lecture:  and  those  who  were  privilei.^ed  to  he  oeeasionally  hearers  of 
Mr.  Hall,  and  especially  those  who  were  honouri‘tl  by  his  frit‘ndship, 
while  hi'in^  ^uidt'd  hack  by  these  pai^es  to  tlu‘  choicest  reminiseenees 
of  thi‘ir  lives,  will  he  pleasingly  rtMiiinded  that  statidiness  of  intellect 
and  i^lowin^  ehnpienee  have  m‘ither  died  with  Mr.  Hall  nor  even 
dc.scrted  that  denomination  of  which  he  w;ts  the  greatest  ornamimt 
since  tin*  days  of  the  (Vmmonwealth.  Havini;  been  so  haj>py  as  to 
belong  to  at  least  one  of  the  classes  last  imlicatcd,  it  is  with  no  common 
fcclinufs  that  we  thank  Mr.  ^lursell  for  his  masterly  performance. 


Political  KconoDHf  llliisfrafcil  In/  Sacred  Ifistori/.  Hy  dames  Taylor, 
Author  of  ‘  The  Money  System  of  England  from  the  t^ompiest,’  Ac. 
Seeleys.  London  :  lSo2. 


This  is  a  neatly  ]>rinted  little  hook,  written  by  a  person  of  piety  and 
]»hilanthropy.  His  inttmtion,  however,  in  puhlishini^  his  lucubrations 
is  |)rohahly  clearer  to  himself  than  it  will  K*  to  the  majority  of  his 
readers.  \V(‘  do  not  wish  to  disparajj^c*  the  little  voliiim* ;  hut  we 
seriously  ask  the  author  if  he  is  enthusiast  emmij^h  to  su})pose  that  our 
political  economists  will  search  the  Sacred  Seri})tures  for  instruction 
in  forming  wholesome  monetary  systems,  <lue  le;^al  restrictions  on 
hankiuLif.  and  in  invi*stim^  capital  in  the  best  manner?  and  it  In? 
thinks  that  they  who  thus  Si‘ek  it  will  obtain  the  information  they 
desire?  Tin*  .lews  thouj^ht  their  Scri})tures  eontaiiUMl  the  acniina 
rcrum  for  all  tin*  sciences.  Mr.  d’aylor  is  the  tiist  English  writer  with 
whom  we  are  ae(piainted  who  tinds  in  tlu*  Hihle  tlu‘  occult  ])rinei|)les 
f>f  political  economy,  d'lu*  hook  will  he  useful,  however,  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  iu^norant  of  the  riulinuaits  of  that  science.  The  worthy 
author  has  occasional  diveixtaiees  from  the  sidfjeet  pro])erlv  in  hand, 
one  of  which  we  subjoin,  and  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  sentenc-i?  we 
ii^ret‘  perfectly  with  the  writer: — 

‘  For  my  t)wn  part,  if  a  lar^e  body  of  Christian  people  think  their 
real  intcavsts  are  liki*ly  to  he  lu'ttcr  watched  ov<‘r  by  a  Jew'  than  by  a 
Christian,  1  have  no  wish  to  dictatti  to  them — nay,  I  should  rather  be 
disposed  to  unite  with  them  in  eleetiiii^  a  sincere  .lew’  in  preference  to  an 
insincere  Christian;  but  surely  common  dt'ceney  re<piires  that,  belore 
the  British  constitution  is  altered  for  the  sake  of  admitting  a  rich  Jew 
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into  the  Ho\ise  of  Commons,  somtJ  provision  shouUl  be  made  to  pro. 
vent  tlie  doors  of  that  august  assembly  beim^  siuit  against  a  poor 
Christian,  for  no  other  reason  than  for  liis  want  of  wealth.’ _ p.  2(5 


1.  What  is  Conscience  f  ]^y  liev.  \V.  Mason.  London:  Hudson. 

Tuk  author  of .  this  little  volume  is  evidently  an  admirer  and  fullowor 
of  ‘the  illustrious  Swedenboi’i^.’  We  have  neither  time  nur  space  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the  doctrines  propounded  bv  that 
suj)erb  mystic ;  and  were  both  of  these  at  our  eoniniand,  we  should 
still  refrain — reluctant  to  ‘rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.’  Mr. 
I\rason  is  evidently  an  earnest  <liseij)le  of  his  faith — eager  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  mankind — well  acquainted  with  the  dogmaticid 
litei*ature  of  the  past  age ;  and  the  volume  is  shrewdly  and  ably 
written. 

2.  IP  hat  is  the  JIuman  Soul  /  Hy  Lev.  W.  Mason.  London  :  Hudson. 

‘  d’liE  illustrious  Swedenborg’  is  the  grand  referee  in  this  book  also, 
which  its  author  regards  as  a  hand-l)Ook  on  the  })articular  subjects 
treated  of.  He  bas  endeavoured  to  dissect  the  soul,  to  show  the 
soul’s  free-will  when  in  the  body  and  when  sej)arated  1‘nun  it,  to 
harmonize  the  divine  foreknowledge  with  the  soul’s  Irtr-will,  and  to 
explain  the  state  and  condition  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to  come,  of 
which,  by  the  wa}',  St.  Haul  wrote  that  ‘we  know  oidy  in  ])art.’  I’os- 
sibly,  Mr.  Ma.son  might  extinguish  \is  by  rejoining  that  much  has  bcrii 
learned  since  the  days  of  that  great  apostle.  If  so,  St.  Haul  has  much 
to  learn  from  the  i>hilosopher  of  Stockholm. 


The  Vrirsf  and  the  Ifuqnenot ;  o)%  Persecntion  in  the  Atje  of 
Loin's  ^Vr.  From  the  French  of  Ja)uis  Felix  Hungem*r.  Hublishcd 
with  the  author’s  sanction.  Loudon  :  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.  Another 
and  elu'aper  edition  of  a  work  which  we  recently  introduced  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  our  readers,  ’[’he  type  is  too  small  for  our  eyes, 
but  will  better  .suit  the  young,  while  the  diminished  cost  ot  the 
edition  will  render  it  acceptable  to  a  large  class. — The  Field  and  the 
Fold ;  oi\  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  Hythe 
Hev.  Kdwin  Sydney,  A.I\l.  Jjondon :  Keligious  Tract  Society.  A 
little  V(dume,  well  answering  to  its  title,  and  full  of  inlbrmation  both 
jdeasing  and  instructive.  It  belongs  to  the  Monthlij  Series  ot  the 
Tract  Soidety,  and  it  well  merits  a  place  amongst  its  many  excellent 
predecessors. —  Letters  of  the  ^Madiai,  and  l  isifs  to  their  Prison.  Hy 
the  Misses  Senhouse.  London  :  •James  Xisbet  and  t’o.  A  deejdy 
interesting  little  volume,  exhibiting  a  jdeture  of  pa})al  persecution  and 
<*t  calm  Christian  endurance  not  fretpiently  seen  in  our  day.  ‘Amid 
the  many  contlicting  statements  that  have  been  publislu*d  resjiecting 
the  prison  treatment  of  the  Madiai,  it  is  well  that  we  should  have  sueli 
a  full  and  exact  account  from  an  authority  which  none  can  (pu'stion. 
'The  protits  of  the  jiublieation  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  sutlercrs,  aiu 
we  hope  it  will  have  a  verv  wide  circulation. — The  Charities  oj 
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London  in  lS5‘2-3  :  pncsentinif  a  Jicport  of  the  Operations,  Resources, 
end  (icnerat  Condition  of  Charitatde  and  Reliijions  Institutions  of 
London.  With  an  I ntroihictorv  Analysis.  l>y  Sam])son  Low,  jun. 
London:  Sampson  Low,  and  Son.  An  iminonso  amount  of  in  forma¬ 
tion  is  oondensod  within  the  limits  of  this  snndl  volumo,  and  we  shall 
Ik*  ^lad  to  find  that  the  editor  is  encouraged  to  continue  his  lal>ors. 
As  a  lirst  attem])t  the  execution  of  the  volume  is  highly  creditahle  to 
iMr.  Low. —  Diarjf  and  Letters  of  Madame  lyArldap.  Edited  hy  her 
Xiccc.  A  Xew  Edition.  The  second  volume  of  a  rc]>rint  which  we 
announced  in  March,  and  in  which  much  entertaining  readinLf  will 
ho  found,  at  a  small  cost. —  Whitakers  Edueational  Ueijister,  185L 
containing  a  list  of  the  Universities  in  the  United  Kinf/dom,  with 
various  partieulars  eoncernint/  them ;  the  Colleges  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Knijtand,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  various  Dissentintj  bodies  ; 
together  with  a  complete  list  of  the  Foundation  and  (Irammar  Schools 
in  Fnpland and  lUales,  with  an  account  of  the  Scholarships  and  FxhL 
bit  ions  attached  to  them,  Sic.  Siv.  London:  .los(‘ph  Whitaker.  'Fhis 
is  tlic  fourth  year  of  the  ])ul)lication  of  this  Register,  the  general 
character  of  which  is  accurately  exjiressed  in  the  tith*  ]>a^e.  It  is  a 
very  useful  book  of  iefcr(‘nce,  and  as  sueh  we  eordially  recommend  it. 
— Memoirs  of  Thonufs  Chalmers,  D.l).,  IjL.D.  By  Ids  Son-in-law, 
the  Ivev.  William  Hanna,  LL.l).  dddrd  CJuarterly  Part.  Edinhur<j;h  : 
Thomas  Constable  and  Co.  I'he  former  parts  of  this  cheap  reprint 
wore  duly  noticed  at  the  time  of  their  jnihlieation.  We  are  ^lad  to 
report  the  steady  progress  of  the  edition,  which  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  pecuniary  cajiabilities  of  a  large  class. —  Workimj  Women  of  the 
Last  Half  Cent  a  rp ;  the  Le.\'.wn  of  their  Lives.  By  (dara  Lucas  Bal¬ 
four.  Jmndon:  W.  and  E.  (J.  (/ash.  A  brief  and  instructive  sketch  of 
the  labors  of  several  eminent  women  who  liave  <levoted  themselves  to 
the  social  and  religious  improvement  of  their  sjieeies.  ^J'lu*  increase  of 
such  laborers  is  amongst  the  most  hojieful  signs  of  our  day. 


ilruina  nf  tjir 


The  PosTi‘()VK>f ext  of  the  New  Reform  Bii.ii,  of  which  we 
indicat<*d  in  our  last  Number  our  contident  anticipation,  was  iniwle  a 
fat  accompli  on  the  1 1th  ult.  The  decision  of  the  Cabinet  was  an- 
noune(*d  by  Lord  Ab(‘rde(*n  in  the  House  of  Lor<ls,  and  by  Lord  .lohn 
Russell  as  lead(‘r  of  the  House  of  (Vimmons.  \\’e  an*  tirmly  convinced 
tliat  tins  result  is  not  .attrihutable  to  tin*  apathy  of  ministers  ;  ainl  as 
little  do  we  believe  that  the  decisions  of  the  (^ibinct  have  been  deter- 
ndiied  by  the  comparative  sih‘nce  of  the  country.  The  truth  is  that 
any  ministrv  would  now  have  enouich  to  do  to  maiiage  the  foreign 
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relations  aiul  interests  of  the  British  eininro.  In  addition  t  ^  .1  •  .1 
rnnst  of  neeessity  take  into  tlteir  eonsillenttion  tS  "i  ij^  ‘  ul 
due  an.l  tl.e  relative  strength  of  the  various  se^nTs-?^  r?“- 
Inirdly  des.^n.ate  then,  as  ,,artics-in  the  Legislature.  The  e»ns\.rv‘’‘ 
tives  would  ol  course  o|>j)ose  the  measure.  Tlie  iiuMiduM-’  r  \\ 

tote  for  Its  ,.ost,,onen,ent,  while  all  wo.dd  feel  the  in.noit^  V 
unannnity  at  a  tune  when  the  whole  rcsoui-ees  of  the  enn.in-nv  r" 
quired  lor  the  i>i-oseeution  of  a  war,  the  i)ro.';i,nate  events  of  which  arc 
lei tain,  while  Its  issues  are  hidden  in  tlie  future.  The  noliev  of  th > 
Koverninent  has,  we  think,  K-en  frank  and  wise ;  thev  have  not  si,.,,!, 
led  the  ahatcinent  of  one  iota  of  their  interest  in  the  suc.vss  oai.c 
hill  or  in  their  eonhdence  of  the  wis.lom  of  any  of  its  inovisions.  Thev 

Ku-'i'm  '  T'’'''''  '1''“'-  I'osition  of  Lord  .lohn 

statesman,  lic  has  a 

;>  es/n/e,  it  is  dciivcil  from  his  uneciualled  acquaintance  with  the 
diilosoidiy  of  the  Lritish Constitution  and  Ids  advoeaev  of  narlia- 

int''V'‘ir'  'Tr  ■■  1"'  h>  fall  throu-li 

into  imhlie  ohhyion  and  even  to  incur  universal  .lerision  as  the  uhsc- 

quies  ol  his  iiohtical  decease.  We  are  not,  therefore,  sur,„ise.l  at  the 

insu|.j.rcss,hle  emotion  hy  whieh  he  was  affected  even  to  tears  when, 

in  witlidrawing  the  Ueforin  Hill,  he  eontenqdated  the  iiossihilitv  of 

iiniCation^  not  against  his  consistency  in  a  ]>articular  instancc.'imt 

against  the  whole  tenoiir  of  Ids  |,olitical  career.  I  lis  with.lrawal  of  the 

measure  and  his  ex|,os,tion  of  the  motives  hv  which  he  wius  eoiiiiH'llcd 

to  It.  drew  ni>o,i  Inn,  the  warmest  ].laudits  and  the  highest  exiircs- 

sions  of  res|,ect  from  all  jiarts  of  the  house.  Lord  .loin,  for  once 

stooped  toeonqner;  Imt  he  is  hound  deep! v  to  feel  the  reasons  which 

actuateil  Ins  supporters  11,  converting  a  humiliation  into  a  triiniii.li. 

1  he  sympathetie  siqiport  of  the  liheral  partv  hur.lens  him  with  a  new 

and  weightier  .ddigation,  and,  in  the  ease  hoth  of  himself  and  Lord 

Al>erde.m,  invests  an  ordinary  political  iirondse  with  the  sacr.diiess  of 
a  vow. 

Tin;  I'liovisioNs  OK  riiK  Scotch  Kdvcatios.vi,  Him.  are  now  hefore 
u  pn  lu  Its  geiuTal  teiuleney  is  favorahh*  to  the  fnv  e-lmivli  ol’ 
k  cot  aim.  lJut  it  is  poisoned,  as  all  such  measure's  are,  bv  the  vaeilliitin^ 
principle  of  our  State-eluireh  system,  so  that  it  will  he‘unaeeept:ihle  to 
a  I  l>‘‘\*t[vs  It  \yill  otlend  the  kirk,  the  free  ehureh,  and  the  dissenter; 

1^4  r  i'  trom  the  ])reshytery  the  examination  ol'tlie  eandi- 

1  a  IS  01  the  otliee  ()1  scdioolinaster  and  the  sujiervision  of  the  n'lli^ious 
instiuj  tion  ,  the  tree  ehureh  hy  making  grants  to  Konian  C'atholie 
*ie\  .schools,  just  as  freely  as  to  l*reshyterian ;  and  the 

issenti'r.s,  hy  insistini;;  upon  and  jirovidin^  lor  the  teaehini^  of  reliudon 
»\  i  et  ot  1  arlianu'nt,  and  at  the  ])uhlie  ex])ense.  As  a  sinninary  of 
u  o  >ju  tioiis  w  hieh  may  he  ur^ed  on  ])olitieal  grounds  au^ainst  the 
‘1  aN.iil  ourselves  ol  the  remarks  of  the  ‘  liCeds  Mi'ivurv.’in  whieh 
we  reeo^niise  the  hainl  iif  a  man  who,  perhajis,  of  all  others‘of  the  ].re- 

sent  ilay,  is  most  proloundly  conversant  with  the  suhjeet  of  popular 
education. 

I  hi>  hill  i>  intendc'd  to  hriiii'  fitc  whole  of  the  popuJiie  ediiciition  of 
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Scotland  ill  recti  1/  under  the  pay,  inspection,  and  control  of  a  Government 
Board.  It  (U>i*s  not,  iiuleod,  ])rohibit  either  piihlie  or  ])rivate  sehools 
on  an  independent  basis  ;  but  it  gives  sueb  overpowering  advantages  to 
tlie  sebools  eonneeted  with  the  government,  that  its  j)raetieal  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  to  extinguisb  nearly  all  others.  Now  this  eannot  be 
dene  without  a  very  great  and  undesirable  increase  of  yovernment 
influence  and  patronaye.  !Most  ol‘  the  members  of  the  Kdueational 
Heard  will  be  aj>pointed  by  the  governnumt.  All  the  inspeetors  will 
be  ap]»ointed  by  the  government.  Kvery  seboolmaster  must  reeeive 
bis  lieense  to  teaeb  from  government  ins])eetors  and  a  government 
Hoard ;  and  on  the  same  authorities  be  will  be  dejK'iident  for  bis 
annual  salary,  for  the  eontinuanee  of  bis  employment,  and  for  bis 
retiring  j)ension.  Every  sebool  eommittee  will  have  ujxm  it  several 
nominees  of  the  government.  'Fbe  sebools  will  be  depembmt  upon 
government  authorities,  not  indeed  for  tludr  whole  ineome,  but  lor  so 
large  a  part  of  it  as  will  give  those  authorities  the  realeontrol.  At 
every  stage  of  originating,  establishing,  and  eondueting  sebools,  govern¬ 
ment  ollieers  must  give  their  sanetioii  to  the  jdans  and  j)roeeedings, 
the  rul(‘s  and  regulations.  No  one  ean  reileet  on  the  ])owers  and 
duties  devolved  upon  the  inspeetors  and  the  Hoard,  without  pereeiving 
that  the  paramount  authority  and  effect ivc  rule  are  yiven  to  those 
yovernment  authorities,  and  that  neither  seboidmasters  nor  sebool 
eonnnittees  eould  stir  a  stej)  without  otlieial  sanetion,  or  being  liable  to 
otlieial  ebeek.  Add  to  tb(‘se  things  the  inlliienee  of  the  tVmimittee  of 
Couneil  on  Edueation,  through  the  means  of  the  ins]»eetors,  over  tbr 
juipil  teaebers  and  stipendary  monitors,  and  over  the  eandidates  foe 
normal  sebools  and  for  (Queen’s  sebobu'sbips :  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the.  entire  machinery  of  popular  education  in  all  the  toiens  and  parishes 
of  Scotland,  ivill  he  moved  hy  Government  money  and  Government 
functionaries') 

A  Day  of  (Ieneiial  Fast  and  Humiliation  has  been  ob¬ 
served  as  a])j)ointed  by  an  Order  in  Couneil,  in  eonsi*(pn*nee  of  the 
state  of  war  in  wbieb  the  nation  is  unba])])ily  involved.  On  the 
innumerable  evils  of  sueb  a  eondition  of  things,  ])olitieal,  eommereial, 
soeial,  and  moral,  it  is  unnecessary  to  deseant.  How  far  it  might  have 
l>een  prevented  by  a  dilVerent  dijilomatie  course  it  is  (“([ually  unneces¬ 
sary  to  eonjectiire.  The  Hritisb  em])in‘  is  now’  eommitte<l  to  it,  and 
it  becomes  us  calmly  and  seriously  to  look  in  the  laei*  all  the  multiform 
evils  it  entails.  T'be  sacrilicc  of  human  life  it  is  of  course  im]»ossible  to 
compute ;  instead  of  a  reli(‘f  of  j)ublic  burdens  w’e  must  now’  exjK-et 
their  eontinuation  and  their  increase;  and  should  the  arms  ol‘  the 
allied  powers  be  visited  with  defeat  the  conse([uenees  are  too  i’earful  to 
eontemj>late.  In  such  an  alarming  conjuncture  nothing  ean  be  more 
suitable  than  for  this  whole  nation  to  bumble  itself  under  the  mighty 
band  ofdod.  We  have  great  national  sins  to  confess  and  deplore,  and 
tlu*  entire  church  of  dhrist  in  these  realms  may  most  wisely  seize  this 
<*p]M»rtunity  Ibr  a  special  humiliation  and  intercession.  Hut  without 
desiring  to  discourage  a  national  observjmce  wbieb  has  the  semblance 
ol  originating  in  a  ]»ious  motive,  we  must  express  a  deliberate  opinion 
that  it  should  have  been  originated  from  the  Cburcb,  and  not  Irom  the 
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State  The  edict  which  beai's  the  name  of  the  Queen  virtually  emanates 
from  the  Trivy  Council  and,  dc  facto,  from  the  Ih-ime  :\linister,  and  the 
Cabinet.  AVliat  propriety  there  is  in  such  a  body  of  men  ordaining  a 
strictly  reli'dous  observance  it  is  ditheult  to  conceive,  inasmuch  as, 
even  on  the  su])position  that  they  are  all  devout  inen,  it  would  he  hard 
to  discover  their  rij^ht,  under  the  charter  of  the  Cliristian  dis])ensation, 
to  enact  any  special  religious  observance,  and  to  initiate  and  sterooty]K‘ 
the  pravers\d‘  the  church  of  Christ.  This,  we  think,  of  itself  ,  a  con- 
elusive  objection  iij'ainst  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  we  are  not  disi«.sc.l 
to  nrosceute  further  the  iiuiuiry,  whether  those  who  signed  those 
ordiTs  can  be  recognised  by  the  Christian  church  as  consistent  distiples 
»)f  the  (iuEAT  Iil.vsTEU.  Oiic  principle  only  we  hold  as  indispvdable; 
n  unclv,  that  anv  such  obscnances  shoiJd  originate  with  that  Church 
w  hieh'  consists  of  faithful  men,  and  not  with  a  seodar  laxly,  who,  in 
nart  or  in  whole,  may  be  alien  from  that  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  the  ehureh  ;  and  all  of  whom,  whether  this  be  or  be  not  the 
fict  are  destitute  of  any  legitimate  title  to  legislate  for  its  observances 
and  its  eoncenis.  Even  if  Christians  had  no  surer  guide,  the  ‘  I'roeid 
'rstc  profani;  of  elassie  heathenism,  might  teach  them  the  lesson  at 

least  of  an  ostensible  religious  purity.  ,  ,  i  . 

The  War  with  Russia  has  now  been  prosecuted  to  such  a  sta^c 

that  some  serious  collision  lietween  the  hostile  forces  will  i.rohably 
have  occurred  before  these  sheets  are  in  the  hands  ol  our  readers. 
Both  French  and  English  troops  are  concentrating  on  the  southern 
seat  of  war,  where,' notwithstanding  the  vastly  superior  nuinerieal 
force  of  the  Russians,  the  I'urkish  arms  have  hitherto  lieen  victorious. 
In  the  Raltie,  the  combined  tleets  are  sweeping  the  sea  m  ininibers 
whleh  threaten  some  momentous  event  so  soon  as  the  advancing 
season  shall  allow  of  their  unimpeded  operations.  Already  they  xue 
eaidured  several  prizes,  which  they  have  borne  oil  to  barlwui 
ofMemel  ;  and  one  taken  nearer  home,  and  brouglit  into  1  "‘V’'''*"  ’ 
has  re-awakened  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  towm,  , 

slept  since  the  davs  of  Xelson.  The  Russian  lleet  '  I; 

beneath  the  guns  of  Cronstadt,  but  it  is  expected  that  SirClia  h. 
Napier  will  not  long  leave  them  unmolested  take  ivluge  "'"•'''j  o 
inav.  'I'he  ‘  Moniteur’  states  that  the  French  navy  has  now  end  aik 
on'dilVereiit  seas  5(1,000  sailors,  and  England  has  ini 
describing  the  departure  of  the  hrench  lleet  I  v\i  Lr  e  ni 

port  of  Brest,  the  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Moniteur  '^('xs,  ^  o  n  • 
Ldveyou  a  just  idea  of  the  ardour  and  enthuMasin  ol 
soldiers.  Our  crews  are  excellent,  the  trooiis  iiueiukd  loi  ‘  ‘  ,'7  , 

suucvh,  iiorloctlv  orj^imized,  and  admirably  exercised.  I'lauct,  ‘ 
It/lhe  a!‘tivily  displayed  by  the  .Aliuister  of  :\lariue, 
moment  a  naval  force  and  a  body  of  seamen  worth\  o  ui  , 

] tower.  For  a  lorn;  time  the  navy  had  not  exhibited  so  jXUc  / 

veht)mient.  It  is ‘fully  etpial  to  the  nolde  ‘oic  in  niv- 

av‘eomphshes  at  this  moment,  and  the  glorious  deed>  tha  *  i 

'  As  far  as  the  naval  oiierations  of  the  allied 
there  ai>pears  every  reusoii  tor  hope  and  coutidcuee  ;  >a 
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look  with  some  anxioty  to  tlio  cvi(lontly-ap]woaohin2f  collision  hotwci'n 
the  laml  lorccs  in  the  Turkish  ju'ovinecs.  Here  hotli  the  Frt'neh 
aiul  tlie  Kn^flish  have  been  eoinj)aratively  tardy  in  the  despatch  of 
troops,  while  the  Kussians,  willi  jj^reatly  superior  nuinhers,  have  been 
sutl’ered  to  possess  themselves  of  tlie  best  strato^etieal  positions. 
The  most  imperfect  preparations  have  been  made  for  tlie  reception  of 
the  allied  troops,  and  that,  too,  in  a  country  oeeupii‘d  by  a  disalleeted 
]>o]ndation.  4diere  seems  at  least  reason  to  I’ear  tliat  the  Russians 
will  have  achieved  some  important  successes  before  the  allied  armies 
are  in  a  condition  to  oiler  etreetive  aid. 


iitfrnrii  Siilrlligrnrr. 


Just  I^uhJi shell. 

Incidouts  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan;  by  the 
late  John  Idoyd  IStephens.  With  TShunerous  Engravings.  Revised  from  tlie 
latest  Ameriean  Edition.  Ry  Frederick  Catherwood. 

(’laudius  rtoleinv  and  the  Kile;  or,  an  EnqniiT  into  that  Geographer’s  Real 
Merits  and  S})ecu\ativc  Errors;  his  Knowledge  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Ry  William  Desborongh  Cooley. 

The  Treasury  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangclist.s,  in  the  Words  of  tln^ 
Authorized  Version,  according  to  GreswcH's  ‘  Jlarmonia  Evangelica.*  Having 
Scripture  Illustrations,  Ex  posit  orv  Notes  from  the  mo.st  approved  Cominen- 
tators,  &c.  Ac.  Compiled  by  Itolicrt  Mimpriss.  Two  volumes  in  one. 

The  Comforter;  or,  d’honghts  on  the  Inlluencc  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ry 
Rev.  John  Ciunming,  D.l).,  F.lt.S.E. 

Signs  of  the  Times ;  The  Moslem  and  hi.s  End,  tlie  Christian  and  his  Hope. 
Ry  Rev.  Jolin  Camming,  D.l).,  F.R.S.E. 
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